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Gates,  DOJ  call  time-out 


no 


The  suit  that 
wasn’t  —  yet 


The  Justice  Department  and  several  states  were  set  to  file  wide- 
ranging  antitrust  lawsuits  against  Microsoft  last  Thursday,  but  didn’t. 

Q:  why  weren't  the  suits  filed? 

A:  After  some  last-minute  negotiating,  Mi¬ 
crosoft,  the  states’  attorneys  general  and  jus¬ 
tice  decided  to  try  to  settle  their  differences. 

Q:  what  happens  in  the  meantime? 

A:  Microsoft  agreed  not  to  ship  Windows  98 
to  PC  makers  at  least  until  today,  and  the  law¬ 
suits  were  put  on  hold. 

Q:  What  is  the  government  seeking? 

A:  It  wants  to  loosen  the  ties  between  Win¬ 
dows  98  and  the  Internet  Explorer 

browser  and  ease  restrictions  that 
Microsoft  places  on  PC  makers, 
such  as  requiring  them  to  shun 
competitors'  products. 

Q:  Will  the  release  of  Windows  98 
be  delayed? 

A:  Only  briefly  to  PC  makers. 
Microsoft  said  it  still  plans  a 
formal  launch  June  25. 

For  more  on  the  antitrust  clash, 
see  pages  24,  92  and  93. 


E-commerce 

By  Sharon  Machlis 


WHEN  BORDERS  GROUP,  INC. 

jumped  in  to  the  electronic- 
commerce  fray  last  week,  it 
was  considered  late.  But  when 
Musicland  Corp.  said  it  would 
stay  out  of  the  Web  selling  fren¬ 
zy  for  now,  some  analysts  ap- 


Late  is  relative 

plauded  the  move  —  even  while 
stock  in  K-Tel  International,  Inc. 
rocketed  almost  tenfold  within  a 
month  after  the  mail-order  mu¬ 
sic  company  announced  plans 
for  Internet  sales. 

What  gives.^ 

“All  of  electronic  commerce 

Late,  page  16 


DOJ,  states  hold 
suits,  start  talks 

By  Kim  S.  Nash 


YOU  couldn’t  cut  it  any  closer. 
Just  hours  before  the  U.S.  De¬ 
partment  of  Justice  and  more 
than  a  dozen  states  planned  to 
file  antitrust  lawsuits  against 
Microsoft  Corp.  last  Thursday, 
CEO  Bill  Gates  decided  he 
wanted  to  deal. 

After  eleventh-hour  meetings 
with  lawyers  and  Justice  Depart¬ 
ment  officials,  Gates  agreed  not 
to  ship  Windows  98  to  PC  mak¬ 
ers.  And  state  and  federal  gov¬ 
ernment  attorneys  said  they 
wouldn’t  file  any  suits  while 
negotiations  are  in  session. 
Talks  were  expected  to  continue 
over  the  weekend  and  into  this 
week,  if  necessary.  At  this  point, 
Windows  98,  page  92 


OFFSHORE  LABOR 

Benefits  can  be 
elnsive;  costs 
are  deceptive 

By  Julia  King 

IF  YOU  THINK  you  Can  save  big 
money  and  consistently  speed 
delivery  by  shipping  year  2000 
and  other  IT  work  offshore, 
think  again. 

In  India,  programmers  still 
are  paid  at  least  one-third  less 
than  their  U.S.  counterparts. 
But  higher  project  management 
costs  —  because  of  cultural  dif¬ 
ferences  and  high  staff  turnover 
rates  —  can  quickly  wipe  out 
potential  savings. 

“It’s  a  myth  that  there  are 
hordes  of  people  just  waiting  to 
do  our  legacy  work,”  said  an  in¬ 
formation  technology  manager 
at  a  large  U.S.  airline  that  has 
sent  work  to  India  for  the  past 
Offshore  tabor,  page  16 


Pressure  from  forces  like  Attorney 
General  Janet  Reno  has  secured 
these  concessions  from  Microsoft: 

►  Will  offer  a  version  of  Win¬ 
dows  95  without  its  browser 
icon  prominently  positioned 

►  Will  let  some  'net  providers 
promote  rival  browsers 

►  Will  revise  the  way  it  pro¬ 
motes  the  Web  sites  of  some 
partners 


System  crash 

By  Kim  Girard 


AVIS,  INC.  and  its  partners  will 
have  to  try  harder.  Last  week,  a 
major  travel  reservation  system 
crash  froze  Avis  and  travel 
agency  bookings,  leaving  the 
provider  scrambling  to  fix  the 
system  during  the  crucial  pre- 


Users  fear  fallout 
will  hurt  IT  plans 

By  April  Jacobs  and  Kim  S.  Nash 


WHETHER  Microsoft  Corp.  ends 
up  in  court  fighting  antitrust 
charges,  or  settles,  technology 
managers  by  and  large  admire 
the  company  and  don’t  want 
anything  to  interfere  with  their 
ability  to  plot  IT  strategy. 

“Yeah,  sure,  Microsoft  is  a  big 
monopoly.  I  curse  them  on  a 
daily  basis,  but  their  products 
give  me  a  lot  of  functionality 
and  resources  I  wouldn’t  have 
otherwise,”  said  Bob  Glassley, 
Internet  and  electronic  data 
interchange  administrator  at 
Countrywide  Home  Loans,  Inc. 
in  Calabasas,  Calif 

Even  if  the  government  sues 
Microsoft  and  wins,  some  users 
Customers,  page  93 


stalls  Avis 

Memorial  Day  rush.  The  freeze 
also  highlighted  the  creakiness 
of  parts  of  the  travel  reservation 
network. 

Mike  Pingreyi  general  manag¬ 
er  of  Act  Travel  in  Washington, 
said  the  outage  —  the  first 
major  one  he  has  seen  in  a 
Avis,  page  17 
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Fast  and  Friendly 


Now  the  world's  fastest  sort  technology 
has  the  friendly  face  of  Windows  NT®. 
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Introducing  SyncSort  for  Windows  NT, 

the  high-perfornnance  tool  you'll  need  to 


load  your  database  faster  and  do  all  kinds 
of  heavy-duty  processing,  such  as  data 
warehousing  chores,  more  easily  and  effi¬ 
ciently  on  Windows  NT.  Designed  specifi¬ 
cally  for  a  client/server  environment, 
SyncSort  for  Windows  NT  lets  you  build 
applications  quickly  on  client  machines 
while  running  the  actual  jobs  behind  the 
scenes  on  your  more  powerful  NT  server. 
The  result  is  optimal  SyncSort  performance 
that's  light  years  faster  than  the  Windows 


NT  systems  sort.  Interested?  Just  give  us 
a  call  at  (201)  930-8200,  dept.  C7CWW. 
We'd  also  be  happy  to  send  you  a  free  copy 
of  our  newest  publication.  Power  Database 
Loads:  A  Checklist  of  Techniques. 


Tel  (201)  930-8200  dept.  58CWW 
Fax  (201)  930-8290  dept.  58CWW 
http://www.syncsort.com/58cww 


©1998  SyncSort  Incorporated.  All  trademarks  are  property  of  their  respective  owners. 

Visit  us  at  the  Micro  Focus  Users  Conf.,  Walt  Disney  World  Dolphin  Hotel,  Orlando,  May  19-21,  Booth  203 


E-Mail  Rich  Tennant  at  the5wave@tiac.net 
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Bridge  builders 

In  the  past  few  weeks,  I  have  met  no  fewer  than  four 
times  with  vendors  that  are  targeting  a  new  market  called 
application  integration.  What 
has  impressed  me  most  about 
these  companies  —  including  Vitria 
Technology,  Inc.  in  Mountain  View, 

Calif.;  CrossWorlds  Software  in 
Burlingame,  Calif.;  Oberon  Software, 

Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.;  and  Con- 
stellar  Corp.  in  Redwood  Shores, 

Calif.  —  isn’t  so  much  the  products 
as  the  amount  of  money  they’ve 
raised.  In  CrossWorlds’  case,  it’s 
more  than  $40  million. 

The  people  with  big  bucks  in  the  investment  community 
are  laying  bets  that  users  are  buying  themselves  a  future  inte¬ 
gration  hassle  in  the  move  to  enterprise  resource  planning 
(ERP)  applications.  They  just  might  be  right.  The  ERP  tidal 
wave  of  the  past  three  years  has  brought  big  changes  to  cor¬ 
porate  IS,  but  it  could  bring  future  problems  as  well. 

The  problem  is  that  no  application  vendor  has  it  all.  If  you 
are  bringing  in  the  latest  and  greatest  in,  say,  financial  and 
customer  service  applications,  chances  are  you’re  buying 

them  from  different  sources.  But  at 
some  point  you’re  probably  going  to 
want  to  flow  data  from  one  applica¬ 
tion  into  another,  or  collect  informa¬ 
tion  from  multiple  sources  in  a  data 
warehouse.  That’s  not  too  easy  right 
now.  Vendors  have  been  concentrat¬ 
ing  more  on  burnishing  their  own  suites  of  products  than 
connecting  to  everyone  else’s. 

Have  we  heard  this  all  before?  You  bet.  The  need  to  make 
sense  out  of  islands  of  information  collected  in  various  data¬ 
bases  has  been  one  of  the  driving  factors  behind  the  data 
warehousing  movement. 

Application  integration  products  take  many  forms,  from 
messaging  middleware  to  databases.  They  are  dull,  plumb¬ 
ing-like  stuff,  but  they  may  well  become  an  important  catego¬ 
ry  as  we  get  past  the  millennium  problem  and  start  to  think 
more  about  how  to  use  all  this  data  we’re  collecting.  Expect  a 
lot  of  activity  in  this  area  in  the  coming  year.  Expect  this  to 
be  an  issue  you  might  have  to  confront  sometime  soon. 

Paul  Ciilin,  Editor 
Internet:  pauLgillin@cw.com 


The  problem  is  that 
no  application 
vendor  has  it  all. 
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Year  2000  whistleblower  derailed 


By  Kathleen  Melymuka 


YEAR  2000  CONSULTANT  Peter  de 
Jager  has  shut  down  his  Project 
Damocles  under  threat  of  “per¬ 
petual  subpoena.” 

The  project,  laimched  in  Jan¬ 
uary,  was  designed  to  highlight 
embedded  systems  problems.  It 
encouraged  corporate  employ¬ 
ees  to  blow  the  whisde  on  year 
2000  laggards.  De  Jager 
promised  to  pass  on  informa¬ 
tion  —  minus  the  sender’s 
identification  —  to  the  offend¬ 
ing  companies  in  an  effort  to 
press  them  into  action. 

The  explicit  threat  was  that  if 
systems  failed  in  2000,  de  Jager 
wotdd  furnish  the  original  cor¬ 
respondence  to  plaintiffs. 

De  Jager  had  accepted  criti¬ 
cisms  that  some  reports  might 
be  specious,  and  he  was  willing 
to  risk  lawsuits  over  confiden¬ 
tiality  violations.  But  in  the  end, 
he  said,  lawyers  finally  con¬ 
vinced  him  that  supplying  in¬ 
formation  to  litigants  was  akin 
to  renaming  the  project  Subpoe¬ 
nas  ’R  Us.  “I  have  no  desire  to 


be  subpoenaed  for  the  rest  of 
my  life,”  he  said. 

“He  had  the  right  idea,”  said 
Lou  Marcoccio,  year  2000  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  “But 
when  one  person  starts  butting 
heads  with  very  large  corpora¬ 
tions,  it’s  very  difficult  to  win.” 

Users  working 
on  year  2000  were 
disappointed  to 
hear  of  Project 
Damocles’  demise. 

“It’s  too  bad 
progress  on  this 
project  is  impeded 
by  fear  of  lawsuits,” 
said  Steven  Mc¬ 
Manus,  communi¬ 
cations  manager 
for  the  Millennium 
Project  team  at 
BankBoston. 

During  its  five- 
month  existence, 

Damocles  received 
“hundreds,  but  not  thousands” 
of  reports,  de  Jager  said.  He 
never  issued  any  information 
on  what  he  heard,  perhaps  be¬ 
cause  many  reports  were  trivial. 


One  for  example,  came  “directly 
from  God.  He  said  he  had  writ¬ 
ten  the  universe  with  two-digit 
code,  and  when  it  comes  to 
‘00,’  it’s  all  going  to  die.” 

Still,  the  responses  weren’t 
really  the  point,  said  Capers 
Jones,  chairman  of  Software 
Productivity  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  in 
Burlington,  Mass. 
“It’s  too  bad  these 
legal  threats  turned 
[Project  Damocles] 
off,  but  [de  Jager] 
did  raise  the  con¬ 
sciousness  level 
on  embedded  sys¬ 
tems.” 

De  Jager  said  he 
has  been  pilloried 
by  some  for  giving 
up  on  Damocles, 
and  he  said  he  feels 
frustrated  but  not 
guilty.  “I’ve  sacri¬ 
ficed  enough  for  this  silly  proj¬ 
ect,”  he  said.  “Anyone  who 
faults  me  needs  to  convince  me 
that  they’re  doing  more  than 
I’ve  done.”  □ 


Year  2000  consul¬ 


tant  Peter  de 
Jager:  “I  have  no 
desire  to  be  sub¬ 
poenaed  for  the 
rest  of  my  life." 


Utilities'  systems  aren't 
likely  to  be  fixed  by  2000 

By  Matt  Hamblen 
Washington 


ELECTRIC  UTILITIES  PROBABLY 

won’t  be  ioo%  ready  to  supply 
power  to  the  nation’s  business¬ 
es  and  homes  on  Jan.  i,  2000, 
because  of  computer  problems, 
federal  officials  concluded  at  a 
congressional  hearing  last  week. 

In  fact,  the  Nuclear  Regulato¬ 
ry  Commission  (NRG)  wiU  have 
to  shut  down  more  than  10%  of 
the  nation’s  nuclear  plants  after 
July  1999  because  their  systems 
won’t  be  ready  to  handle  the 
date  rollover  to  2000,  said 
Richard  Cowles,  year  2000  an¬ 
alyst  at  TAVA/R.W.  Beck  LLC, 
an  electric  utility  industry  con¬ 
sulting  firm  in  Penns  Grove, 
N.J. 

“I’m  seeing  power  companies 
back  down  from  their  original 
optimistic  statements  [of  readi¬ 
ness],”  Cowles  said.  He  noted 
the  prospect  of  power  outages 
in  the  Mid-Atlantic  and  Chicago 
areas  if  a  significant  number  of 
utilities  can’t  operate  in  January 
2000  because  the  areas  lack 
alternate  generating  capacity. 

At  the  hearing,  held  by  the 
U.S.  House  Science  Commit¬ 
tee’s  Subcommittee  on  Techno- 


ogy,  U.S.  Rep.  Connie  Morelia 
(R-Md.)  expressed  frustration 
with  the  slow  pace  of  progress 
and  said  it  is  clear  the  electric 
utility  industry  won’t  be  100% 
ready  by  January  2000. 

“Why  are  we  waiting  so  long 
to  do  assessment  and  to  do  in¬ 
spections?”  MoreUa  asked  Hugh 
L.  Thompson  Jr.,  a  deputy  direc¬ 
tor  at  the  commission.  Thomp¬ 
son  responded  that  the  NRC 
had  been  working  on  the  year 
2000  problem  for  two  years 
and  recently  ordered  the  owners 
of  104  nuclear  power  plants  to 
file  compliance  status  reports  by 


August.  The  NRC  will  then  in¬ 
spect  a  sampling  of  those  power 
plants  least  prepared. 

By  July  1999,  all  nuclear 
plants  must  be  ready  or  they 
may  be  shut  down  for  safety 
reasons,  Thompson  said.  He 
also  assured  the  committee  that 
if  a  plant  fails  to  operate  be¬ 
cause  of  a  year  2000  glitch,  it 
will  shut  itself  down  safely. 

Kathleen  M.  Hirning,  chief 
information  officer  at  the  Feder¬ 
al  Energy  Regulatory  Commis¬ 
sion,  said  that  with  nearly 
8,000  companies  distributing 
or  generating  power  in  the  U.S. 
and  the  high  frequency  of  em¬ 
bedded  devices  in  computerized 
plant  systems,  “it’s  difficult  to 
say  we’re  confident  there’s  go¬ 
ing  to  be  100%  working  sys¬ 
tems.”  □ 
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System  lets  forestry  equip¬ 
ment  maker’s  customers 
check  orders.  Corporate 
Strategies,  page  37 


Ken  Ficara  and  Neil  Budde  aim  to 
give  the  200,000  subscribers  to  The 
Wall  Street  Journal’s  Web  site  better 
tools.  The  Internet,  page  41 


IT  execs  and  techies  bear  some 
rad  job  titles,  such  as  director 
of  reinventing.  Do  they  make 
sense?  Managing,  page  63 
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High-tech  visa  limit 
already  hit  for  1998 

►  Senate  expected  to  vote  on  upping  H-iB  max 


By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 

IF  YOU  ARE  THINKING  of  filling 
those  open  IS  jobs  by  bringing 
in  foreign  nationals  on  tempo¬ 
rary  visas,  you  will  have  to  wait 
until  next  year. 

The  Immigration  and  Natu¬ 
ralization  Service  (INS)  last 
week  stopped  accepting  applica¬ 
tions  for  visas  that  cover  highly 
skilled  workers  because  it  al¬ 
ready  has  issued  the  65,000 
earmarked  for  this  year. 

That  marks  the  second  year 
in  a  row  that  the  limit  has  been 
reached  before  Sept.  30,  the  end 
of  the  agency’s  fiscal  year.  The 
INS  this  year  hit  the  visa  ceiling 
four  months  earlier  than  last 
year. 

“This  is  a  big  problem,”  said 
Gary  Endelman,  an  immigra¬ 
tion  attorney  at  Amoco  Corp  in 
Houston.  Amoco  used  the  H-IB 
program  to  hire  workers  from 
Holland  trained  in  highly  spe¬ 
cialized  geophysical  software. 
“Unless  Congress  raises  the  cap 
on  [H-IB  visas],  we’ll  run  out 
earlier  and  earlier  each  year.” 

“This  is  not  unexpected  given 
that  the  economy  has  created  all 
these  new  [professional]  jobs,” 
said  Harris  Miller,  president  of 
the  Information  Technology  As¬ 
sociation  of  America  (ITAA)  in 
Arlington,  Va.  Still,  Miller  and 
others  said  they  are  concerned 
that  this  latest  development  will 
make  it  even  harder  for  compa¬ 
nies  to  fill  high-tech  jobs. 

A  January  study  of  1,500 
companies  by  the  ITAA  showed 
that  there  are  now  about 
346,000  open  information  sys¬ 
tems  jobs.  In  the  next  decade, 
the  U.S.  Department  of  Labor 
estimates  that  another  1.3  mil¬ 
lion  workers  will  be  needed  to 
fin  new  high-tech  jobs. 

THE  DEBATE 

The  H-IB  is  a  temporary  visa 
that  includes  several  profession¬ 
al  categories,  including  physi¬ 
cians,  accountants  and  comput¬ 
er  programmers. 

Employers  looking  for  pro¬ 
grammers  and  other  informa¬ 
tion  technology  talent  have  ar¬ 
gued  that  the  U.S.  should 
increase  its  visa  ceiling  to  ease 
the  labor  crunch. 

Opposing  that  move  are  the 
Clinton  administration  and  the 
Institute  of  Electrical  and  Elec¬ 
tronics  Engineers,  Inc.,  which 


Source:  Immigration  and  Naturalization  Service. 
Washington 

have  argued  that  open  jobs 
should  go  to  U.S.  citizens  [CW, 
March  9]. 

Tim  Sullivan,  chief  informa¬ 
tion  officer  at  Kaiser  Perma- 
nente  in  Oakland,  Calif.,  said  re¬ 
cruiting  foreign  workers  “is  one 
of  many  avenues  we  use  to  tack¬ 
le  the  IS  skills  crisis.”  In  the 
next  two  weeks,  46  workers 
from  Egypt,  the  Philippines  and 
India  will  arrive  in  the  U.S.  to 
begin  IS  jobs  at  Kaiser. 

“Early  indications  are  that 
this  will  be  a  good  program  for 
us,”  Sullivan  said  of  the  visa 
program. 

The  Senate  is  expected  this 
week  to  vote  on  a  bill  that 
would  increase  the  number  of 
H-IB  visas  from  65,000  to 
105,000  over  the  next  five  years. 
In  addition  to  adding  about 
30,000  H-IB  visas  in  the  first 
year,  the  bill  would  provide 
20,000  college  scholarships  for 
low-income  students  and  funds 
for  worker  retraining.  A  sepa¬ 
rate  House  bill  would  require 
companies  to  certify  that  they 
have  tried  to  find  domestic 
workers. 

Los  Angeles-based  immigra¬ 
tion  attorney  Carl  Shusterman 
said  the  bill  is  a  necessary  step 
but  insufficient.  “The  need  for 
people  is  so  strong,  and  the 
number  of  extra  visas  [in  the 
bill]  is  so  small,”  he  said. 

Questions  also  loomed  last 
week  as  to  whether  U.S.  sanc¬ 
tions  against  India,  imposed 
last  week  after  that  nation’s  nu¬ 
clear  bomb  tests,  could  impact 
Indian  nationals  working  here 
in  high-tech  jobs. 

But  a  spokeswoman  at  the 
U.S.  State  Department  said 
there  is  no  indication  that  the 
sanctions  would  require  Indian 
residents  to  leave  the  U.S.D 
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pply  chain  a  tough  sell 


►  Business  managers  face  cultural  hurdles 


By  Craig  Stedman 
New  Orleans 


VENDORS  ARE  HAWKING  SUpply- 
chain  management  software  as 
the  next  big  thing  in  packaged 
applications.  But  for  some  com¬ 
panies,  getting  to  the  point 
where  they  can  use  the  technol¬ 
ogy  is  a  tall  order. 

That  was  the  message  from  a 
half-dozen  business  managers 
who  attended  the  Supply-Chain 
Council’s  second  biannual  con¬ 
ference  here  last  week. 

It  often  isn’t  easy  to  sell  dif¬ 
ferent  business  units,  let  alone 
external  suppliers,  on  the  wis¬ 
dom  of  banding  together  to 
manage  the  flow  of  raw  materi¬ 
als  and  finished  goods,  they 
said.  And  the  need  to  bridge  dif¬ 
ferent  cultures  and  business 
practices  makes  implementa¬ 
tion  even  more  complicated. 

“For  us,  it  was  a  total  change 


in  the  way  we  do  business,” 
said  Joe  Williams,  director  of 
global  productivity  at  Mead 
Johnson  Nutritionals  in  Evans¬ 
ville,  Ind.  “We  talked  with  peo¬ 
ple  in  our  [business]  units,  and 
many  times  it  was  the  first  dis¬ 
cussion  those  guys  ever  had 
about  a  supply  chain.” 

Mead  Johnson,  a  $1.9  billion 
division  of  Bristol-Myers  Squibb 
Co.  that  makes  infant  formula 
and  other  products,  is  making  a 
big  supply-chain  push  to  keep 
up  with  corporate  mandates  for 
an  annual  5%  productivity  im¬ 
provement.  It  also  is  gearing  up 
for  a  July  rollout  of  SAP  AG’s 
R/3  application  software. 

Each  of  Mead  Johnson’s  prod¬ 
uct  development  teams  now  has 
an  employee  who  handles  sup¬ 
ply  and  distribution  issues, 
Williams  said.  And  the  compa¬ 
ny  has  started  measuring  itself 
against  other  makers  of  con¬ 


sumer  packaged  goods  on  met¬ 
rics  from  on-time  delivery  to 
customers.  But  the  changes  re¬ 
quired  “total  buy-in  from  senior 
management,”  he  said. 

Avenor,  Inc.,  a  Montreal- 
based  newsprint  maker,  began 
stepping  gingerly  down  the 
supply-chain  path  six  months 
ago  in  an  effort  to  get  suppliers 
and  customers  to  work  jointly  to 
cut  inventories,  transportation 
costs  and  other  expenses. 

TRUST  IS  AN  ISSUE 

“This  is  rocket  science,”  said 
Karl  Roberts,  vice  president  of 
supply-chain  management  at 
Avenor.  “The  way  traditional 
businesses  work,  no  one  trusts 
anyone.  Unless  you  can  con¬ 
vince  them  that  you  both  can 
benefit  [from  this],  it’s  a  pretty 
one-sided  discussion.” 

Short  of  a  merger,  shaving 
supply  and  distribution  costs  is 
Avenor’s  only  real  option  for 
improving  productivity,  Roberts 


Windows  to  get  new  3 


By  Sharon  Gaudin 


MICROSOFT  coRP.  wants  users  to 
step  into  a  3-D  world  to  navigate 
the  Web  and  their  desktops. 

The  company  plans  to  use  its 
new  Chrome  technology,  a 
three-dimensional  rendering 
and  interactive  media  tool,  in 
future  versions  of  Windows 
98  and  Windows  NT.  Micro¬ 
soft  officials  said 
they  hope  the 
added  dimension 
will  change  the  way 
people  access  in¬ 
formation  on  their 
PCs.  The  technolo¬ 
gy  will  appear  in 
Windows  98  late 
this  year  or  early 
next  year  and  in 
the  next  version  of 
Windows  NT,  also 
due  out  next  year. 

Chrome  will  start 
out  as  a  tool  to 
help  developers 
build  3-D  images 
for  Windows  applications.  In 
time,  it  will  become  part  of  the 
interface  and  give  users  3-D  rep¬ 
resentations  of  file  structures 
and  the  relationships  among 
World  V/ide  Web  pages  and  ob¬ 
jects  on  a  network,  Microsoft 
product  managers  said. 

“Tliis  will  be  the  \ery  begin¬ 
ning  of  Microsoft’s  vision  of  the 
future  of  the  interface,”  said 


Red  Storm's  Kevin 
Perry:  "I  have  grave 
difficulties  figuring 
out  how  a  3-D  inter¬ 
face  would  help  me" 


Jonathan  Perera,  an  NT  product 
manager.  “Instead  of  just  shar¬ 
ing  information  as  raw  text, 
people  will  be  able  to  spin  it, 
look  at  it  from  different  angles 
and  access  it  more  easily. 
Chrome  will  be  front  and  center 
in  the  way  people  navigate 
[Windows]  in  a  couple  of  years.” 

Users  are  split  on  whether  the 
interface  change  would  make 
Windows  applica¬ 
tions  more  useful 
or  simply  add  fat 
to  an  already  slug¬ 
gish  client. 

Danita  Swinton, 
a  network  admin¬ 
istrator  at  PMA 
Reinsurance  Corp. 
in  Philadelphia, 
said  she  hopes  a 
3-D  interface  could 
make  her  users 
more  productive. 
“If  it’s  organized 
and  looks  good,  it 
could  make  a  job 
easier,”  she  said. 
“Now  users  have  to  go  into  dif¬ 
ferent  folders  to  get  a  program. 
That  could  be  eliminated.” 

But  Swinton  worries  about 
consistency  —  such  as  applica¬ 
tions  that  could  run  on  one  sys¬ 
tem  but  not  another  —  and 
users  who  might  have  to  use 
both  the  old  and  new  systems. 

Chrome  product  manager 
Leslie  Evans  said  the  technology 


-D  tool 

was  designed  to  let  users  see  a 
3-D  cube  with  information  on 
rotating  sides  instead  of  clicking 
through  pages  of  text.  And 
menu  information  could  be 
found  on  a  rotating  cube  so  a 
user  wouldn’t  have  to  pull  down 
menus  looking  for  information. 

Chrome  also  could  make  it 
easier  for  users  to  represent  fi¬ 
nancial  or  other  data  in  3-D,  as 
they  do  in  spreadsheets  and 
graphics  programs. 

Chrome  will  need  a  Pentium 
II  350-MHz  machine  or  better 
to  run.  Some  users  said  that 
could  mean  more  hardware 
upgrades. 

WHAT'S  THE  BENEFIT? 

“I  have  grave  difficulties  figur¬ 
ing  out  how  a  3-D  interface 
would  help  me,”  said  Kevin  Per¬ 
ry,  a  producer  at  Red  Storm  En¬ 
tertainment,  Inc.  in  Research 
Triangle  Park,  N.C.  “How  would 
that  make  people  more  produc¬ 
tive.^  And  I’d  like  the  new 
processor  technology  to  take  me 
forward,  not  keep  me  in  the 
same  spot  speedwise  because 
this  is  taking  up  my  power." 

The  idea  sounds  “cool,”  said 
Kent  Polzin,  director  of  applica¬ 
tions  and  system  support  at  Sim¬ 
mons  Co.  in  Atlanta.  “But  I’ve 
got  a  clerk  who  needs  to  enter 
an  order  in  a  system.  He  has 
enough  distractions.  Why  does 
he  need  this.^”  Polzin  asked.  □ 


PULLING  THE  CHAIN 


Issues  driving  interest  in  supply-chain  management  include: 

I  Demands  for  faster  delivery  of  customized  products 

I  Need  to  provide  extra  services  to  some  customers 

I  Corporate  initiatives  aimed  at  improving  on-time  delivery 

I  Mandates  to  reduce  costs  to  get  more  aggressive  on 
pricing 


Source:  Industry  Directions,  Inc..  Newburyport,  Mass. 

said.  But  the  company  is  hold¬ 
ing  off  on  buying  supply-chain 
software  until  it  sees  if  enough 
suppliers  will  go  along  to  make 
the  investment  worthwhile. 

Greg  Girard,  an  analyst  at 
Advanced  Manufacturing  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  in  Boston,  agreed 
that  getting  business  units  or 
trading  partners  in  line  is  no 
small  task.  “But  it’s  also  ur¬ 
gent,”  he  said.  “Your  competi¬ 
tors  are  doing  it,  and  customers 
are  demanding  it.” 

The  Supply-Chain  Council,  a 
9-month-old  group  of  users  and 
vendors  with  more  than  300 
members,  is  pushing  a  supply- 
chain  reference  model  —  origi¬ 
nally  devised  in  1996  by  a  con¬ 
sulting  company  —  that  it 


hopes  will  become  a  common 
starting  point  for  building  and 
evaluating  supply  and  delivery 
processes. 

But  even  Tom  Brunell,  a 
council  board  member  and  vice 
president  of  materials  manage¬ 
ment  at  Avnet,  Inc.  in  Great 
Neck,  N.Y.,  said  the  biggest 
challenge  of  putting  together  a 
supply  chain  “is  getting  people 
to  see  things  in  a  new  light.”  □ 

MQREONLINE _ 

@Computerworid’s  links  to 
supply-chain  articles,  resources, 
organizations  and  books  can  be 
found  at  www.computerwortd. 

com/more  under  “Research 
Links;  Supply-chain  resources.” 


Cabletron  discounts 
prices  via  Web  site 


By  Boh  Wallace 


CABLETRON  SYSTEMS,  INC.’S  list 
prices  for  networking  gear  tend 
to  give  customers  a  bad  case  of 
sticker  shock.  So  the  vendor  last 
week  began  publishing  dis¬ 
counted  product  prices  on  its 
electronic-commerce  site. 

Industry  analysts  said  the 
Rochester,  N.H.,  vendor’s  list 
prices  are  as  much  as  50% 
higher  than  those  of  rivals,  re¬ 
sulting  in  rankled  users  and  lost 
business  [CW,  April  6]. 

THOUSANDS  IN  SAVINGS 

Cabletron  has  responded  by 
posting  the  list  price  and  a  dis¬ 
counted  price  that  users  get 
when  they  make  purchases  via 
the  company’s  World  Wide  Web 
site.  The  online  discount  can 
amount  to  thousands  of  dollars, 
depending  on  the  product. 

“We’re  making  this  move  pri¬ 
marily  to  capture  new  business, 
as  that’s  where  the  real  chal¬ 
lenge  is,”  said  Wade  Appelman, 
senior  director  of  product  man¬ 
agement  and  marketing.  “Cur¬ 
rent  customers  can  use  the  site, 
but  the  majority  have  already 
negotiated  attractive  discounts 
off  our  list  pricing.” 


Cabletron  receives  80%  of  its 
revenue  from  repeat  customers 
and  wants  to  drive  down  that 
percentage  by  landing  new 
accounts. 

Citicorp’s  John  Pfeffer  pre¬ 
dicted  users  will  welcome  the 
public  listing  of  discounted 
prices.  “This  will  show  potential 
Cabletron  customers  that  they 
can  get  a  better  price  than  list,” 
said  Pfeffer,  senior  LAN  engi¬ 
neer  at  Citicorp  in  New  York, 
which  already  has  worked  out  a 
volume  discount  plan  with  the 
vendor. 

“The  discounted  price  may 
not  be  the  best  price  they  can 
get  a  product  for,  but  it  gets  the 
customer  interested  and  keeps 
Cabletron  in  the  race,”  he  said. 

One  analyst  said  the  move 
will  have  marketing  and  cost 
benefits.  “Cabletron’s  strategy 
here  is  to  eliminate  the  percep¬ 
tion  that  they  are  the  high-price 
provider  of  networking  prod¬ 
ucts,”  said  John  Morency,  vice 
president  at  Renaissance  World¬ 
wide,  Inc.,  a  consulting  and  re¬ 
search  firm  in  Newton,  Mass.  □ 


Switches  are  becoming  a 
commodity  differentiated 
largely  by  price.  Page  50 
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from  any  destination...  even  if  the  train 
encounters  unexpected  delays.  All  it  takes 
are  a  few  simple  menu  picks  to  launch  a 
query.  The  new  system  has  virtually  eliminated 
the  expense  of  creating  and  maintaining  over 
6,000  pages  of  static  train  timetables.  And 
the  thousands  of  hits  on  their  Web  site  has 
produced  valuable  marketing  demographics 
as  an  added  bonus. 


Addlr^  New  Meaning  to 
Great  Service 

RENFE,  Spain’s  State-owned  railway 
system,  has  always  been  known  for  out¬ 
standing  rail  service.  And  now,  thanks  to 
the  latest  Web  technology  from  Information 
Builders,  they’re  known  for  outstanding 
customer  service,  as  well. 


RENFE  is  also  developing  Web  transaction 
applications  with  Information  Builders’  Cactus 
application  development  environment.  The 
new  applications  will  allow  customers  to  fill 
out  forms  on  RENFE’s  Web  site  to  plan  trips, 
make  reservations  and  purchase  tickets. 

Call  THE  BUILDERS 

Want  to  build  cutting-edge  Web  applications 
that  can  access,  update,  or  create  dynamic 
reports  from  live  data  resident  in  any 
application  or  database?  Call  THE  BUILDERS 
at  (800)  969-INFO  or  visit  our  Web  site 
at  www.ibi.com. 


“We  use  WebFOCUS 
and  EDA  middleware  to 
publish  up-to-the  minute 
schedules  from  multiple 
dynamic  databases.” 

Eduardo  Fernandez, 

Managing  Director  of 
information  Services,  RENFE 


integrating  Web  Applications 
with  Live  Data 

Using  Information  Builders’  WebFOCUS 
reporting  engine  and  EDA  middleware, 
RENFE  publishes  up  to  the  minute  train 
schedules  based  on  live,  dynamic  data  from 
multiple  databases.  Anyone  with  a  standard 
Web  browser  can  determine  exactly  when 
any  train  in  the  system  will  arrive  at  or  depart 
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CALL  THE  BUILDEPS 


www.ibi.com 

(800)969-INF0 

In  Canada  call  (416)  364-2760 

WebFOCUS,  FOCUS  and  EDA/SQL  are  trademark  of  Information  Builders,  Inc.  E-mail:  info@ibi.com 
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Building  Tomorrow’s 
information  Systems 
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CIOs  worry  year  2000  bill  may  cause  slacking . . . 


Litigation  costs  spur  limited-liahilitY  bill 


By  Thomas  Hoffinan 


MANY  CHIEF  information  offi¬ 
cers  say  they  are  skeptical  about 
national  year  2000  legislation 
that  would  put  dollar  restric¬ 
tions  on  date-related  lawsuits. 

It  isn’t  so  much  that  users 
fear  vendors  will  be  let  off  the 
hook  by  limited-liability  legisla¬ 
tion.  Their  concern  is  that  other 
technology  customers  who 
haven’t  done  due  diligence  in 
attacking  the  problem  will  get  a 
free  ride.  Blanket  protection 
“wouldn’t  be  fair  to  those  of  us 
who  have  already  invested  so 
much  in  remediation,”  said 
Kosmas  T.  SpirideUis,  managing 
director  of  global  technology  at 
CIBC  Oppenheimer,  a  New 
York-based  investment  bank. 

For  example,  limited-liability 
legislation  “might  be  a  disin¬ 
centive”  for  automakers  and 
other  companies  to  do  their  best 
to  fix  problem  systems,  said 
Harris  Miller,  president  of  the 
Information  Technology  Associ¬ 
ation  of  America,  an  Arlington, 
Va.-based  software  and  services 


industry  trade  group. 

Nearly  everyone  agrees  that 
steps  should  be  taken  to  prevent 
opportunistic  lawyers  from  try¬ 
ing  to  cash  in  on 
the  problem  with 
frivolous  lawsuits. 

Some  experts 
have  suggested 
that  year  2000- 
related  litigation 
could  reach  $i 
trillion,  or  nearly 
twice  the  estimat¬ 
ed  cost  for  U.S. 
businesses  and 
government  agen¬ 
cies  to  fix  the  problem. 

“It’s  unbelievable.  Every¬ 
one  is  trying  to  figure  out 
how  they  can  sue  the  next 
guy,”  said  William  Bautz, 
chief  technology  officer  at 
the  New  York  Stock  Ex¬ 
change. 

A  similar  but  unrelated 
bill  was  derailed,  at  least 
temporarily,  in  the  Califor¬ 
nia  Assembly  two  weeks  ago 
[CW,  May  ii].  Now,  U.S.  Rep. 
David  Dreier  (R-Calif )  is  gath¬ 


ering  feedback  from  industry 
groups  and  legislators  in  an  ef¬ 
fort  to  formulate  a  national  ref¬ 
erendum. 

Although  Dreier  hasn’t  yet 
drafted  a  proposal,  he  pitched 
on  his  World 
Wide  Web  site 
(www.house.gov/ 
dreier)  a  two¬ 
pronged  bill  that 
would  “encour¬ 
age”  computer 
vendors  to  pro¬ 
vide  no-cost  year 
2000  fixes  to  cus¬ 
tomers  in  ex¬ 
change  for  receiv¬ 


"Everyone  is  trying  to  figure  out 
how  they  can  sue  the  next  guy"  for 

year  ZOOO-related  failures. 

-  William  Bautz 
New  York  Stock  Exchange 


ing  limited  legal  liability. 

That  would  fly  in  the  face  of 
recent  complaints  by  software 


customers  that  some  vendors 
are  charging  5%  to  15%  premi¬ 
ums  for  so-called  year  2000- 
compliant  software  they  had 
originally  promised  to  fix  for 
free  (see  related  story  below). 

STALEMATE 

And  it  is  unlikely  that  technolo¬ 
gy  vendors  would  agree  to  fix 
customer  systems  for  free  in  ex¬ 
change  for  liability  limits,  par¬ 
ticularly  because  most  third- 
party  software  is  heavily  cus¬ 
tomized  and  would  require 
htmdreds  of  thousands  of  tech¬ 
nician-hours  to  repair. 

“You  can’t  just  send  some¬ 
body  a  patch  and  plug 
it  in.  It’s  just  not 
going  to  work,”  said 
Cathy  Hotka,  vice 
president  of  informa¬ 
tion  technology  at  the 
National  Retail  Feder¬ 
ation,  a  Washington- 
based  umbrella  trade 
association. 

The  other  piece  of 
legislation  that  Dreier 
pitched  would  seek  to  ensure 
that  existing  antitrust  laws  don’t 
prevent,  say,  airlines  from  work¬ 


ing  together  on  year  2000  is¬ 
sues  to  minimize  disruption  to 
travelers. 

Dreier  hasn’t  set  a  date  for 
introducing  either  bill. 

Legal  experts  and  industry 
executives  are  split  on  the  like¬ 
lihood  of  so-called  safe-harbor 
liability  legislation  being  passed 
into  law. 

The  action  probably  would  be 
heavily  lobbied,  which  could 
delay  a  congressional  vote. 

There  are  fewer  than  600 
days  before  the  big  deadline. 

One  suggestion  is  to  permit 
lawsuits  that  let  plaintiffs  sue 
for  direct  damages,  say  in  the 
event  of  a  malfunctioning  heart 
monitor,  but  prohibit  punitive 
damages  where  malicious  mis¬ 
conduct  doesn’t  apply,  said  Jeff 
Jinnett,  head  of  the  year  2000 
practice  group  at  LeBoeuf, 
Lamb,  Greene  &  MacRae  in 
New  York. 

Even  if  national  year  2000 
liability  legislation  is  passed, 
said  Graham  Albutt,  CIO  at 
Reuters  America  Holdings,  Inc. 
in  New  York,  “the  lawyers  are 
still  going  to  jump  all  over”  year 
2000  lawsuits.  □ 


. . .  and  face  unexpected  fees  for  compliant  apps 


►  Vendors  up  fees;  users  consider  legal  action 


By  Thomas  Hoffinan 

A  GROWING  number  of  software 
vendors  who  once  promised 
customers  free  upgrades  to  year 
20oo-compliant  versions  of 
their  products  are  pulling  a  bait- 
and-switch. 

Needless  to  say,  chief  infor¬ 
mation  officers  aren’t  happy 
about  having  to  pay  more  for 
year  2000-ready  software,  and 
many  are  considering  legal 
actions  against  suppliers. 

“I’m  already  paying  15% 
maintenance  fees  on  these 
licenses,  so  these  fixes  should 
be  covered,”  said  Kosmas  T. 
SpirideUis,  managing  director  of 
global  technology  at  CIBC 
Oppenheimer,  an  investment 
bank  in  New  York. 

CIBC  has  run  into  a  couple 
of  snarls  with  client/server 
back-office  software  vendors  to 
whom  tliey  pay  annual  software 
fees  of  $500,000  per  year  and 
up. 

SpirideUis  said  those  vendors 
are  "feeling  out”  CIBC  to  see 
how  the  investment  bank  will 


react  to  the  price  hike,  which  he 
said  is  10%  to  15%  above  its 
base  costs.  “I  hope  it  doesn’t  go 
to  litigation,  but  that’s  where  it’s 
heading,”  SpirideUis  said. 

According  to  new  research, 
which  Gartner  Group,  Inc. 
plans  to  publish  next  month, 
less  than  1%  of  the  industry’s 
software  vendors  were  charging 
customers  for  year  2000-ready 
upgrades  last  year.  Today,  29% 
of  vendors  charge  fees  for  year 
20oo-compliant  software,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  consultancy. 

REASONS  WHY 

In  some  cases,  vendors  are 
coming  to  grips  with  how  much 
time  and  expense  it  is  costing 
them  to  make  their  software 
year  2000-compliant.  In  other 
cases,  “some  vendors  are  realiz¬ 
ing  that  this  is  an  opportunity 
to  make  money,  even  if  clients 
are  already  paying  mainte¬ 
nance”  on  their  software,  said 
Stephanie  Moore,  an  analyst  at 
Giga  Information  Group  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

There  is  also  miscommunica- 


tion.  One  Novell,  Inc.  customer 
said  it  was  being  overcharged 
for  year  2000-compliant  ver¬ 
sions  of  software  that  it  had 
been  told  would  be  delivered  for 
free. 

FREE  PATCH 

But  John  Canfield,  NoveU’s  year 
2000  director,  said  patches  to 
its  software  are  available  free  on 
the  vendor’s  World  Wide  Web 
site. 

Some  vendors  are  adding 
next-generation  functionality  to 
year  2000-compliant  software 
to  help  justify  the  price  increas¬ 
es.  But  customers  simply  want 
the  same  software  they  were 
using,  only  date-ready,  said  Lou 
Marcoccio,  an  analyst  at  Gartner 
in  Stamford,  Conn.  “We’re  see¬ 
ing  more  and  more  disagree¬ 
ments  that  could  lead  to  legal 
cases,”  he  said. 

One  stockbroker  managed  to 
avoid  higher  licensing  fees  by 
reaching  a  compromise  with  its 
back-office  software  supplier. 

Instead  of  paying  more  mon¬ 
ey,  the  CIO  and  CEO  at  Great 
FaUs,  Mont. -based  D.  A.  David¬ 
son  &  Co.  agreed  to  attend 


quarterly  executive  steering 
committee  meetings  for  the 
software  vendor,  said  company 
CIO  Donn  Lassila.  The  arrange¬ 
ment  “has  worked  out  very 
well,”  he  said. 

Not  everyone  is  feeling  the 
pinch,  at  least  no  more  than 
usual.  “Our  policy  administra- 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


SERVICES  WILL  be  the  biggest 
driver  of  growth  at  IBM,  the 
company’s  chairman  said  last 
week. 

Louis  V.  Gerstner  last  week 
told  Wall  Street  analysts  that 
services  should  send  IBM’s 
growth  into  double-digit  per¬ 
centages. 

Services  account  for  more 
than  one-quarter  of  IBM’s  $78 
billion  in  revenue,  he  said.  IBM 
has  $44  billion  in  backlog  ser¬ 
vice  orders,  a  sign  of  future 
strength,  Gerstner  said. 

He  said  IBM  faces  strong 
competition  from  Unix  and 


tion  [software]  vendor  always 
has  its  hand  in  our  pocket,  but 
they  haven’t  charged  us  addi¬ 
tionally  for  fixes  they  made  to 
the  software  nearly  a  year  ago,” 
said  Troy  Lethem,  director  of  in¬ 
formation  technology  at  Nation¬ 
al  Guardian  Life  Insurance  Co. 
in  Madison,  Wis.  □ 


Windows  NT  vendors.  IBM  also 
lags  behind  Compaq  Computer 
Corp.  in  the  market  for  PC 
servers  running  NT  and  must 
catch  up,  Gerstner  said. 

He  said  other  IBM  business 
lines,  such  as  high-end  storage 
components  and  software,  also 
will  contribute  growth  during 
the  next  few  years. 

But  currency  fluctuations, 
weak  Asian  markets  and  PC 
price  cuts  will  put  strong  pres¬ 
sure  on  the  bottom  line,  Gerst¬ 
ner  said.  IBM’s  6%  revenue 
growth  last  quarter  —  to  $17.6 
billion  —  was  lower  than  Wall 
Street’s  prediction  of  8%,  ana¬ 
lysts  said.  □ 


Gerstner  plugs  services 


The  1998  World  Cup  Soccer  Tournament 
is  one  of  the  largest  media  events  of 
all  time,  with  a  cumulative  television 
audience  of  billions.  Not  to  mention  2.5 
million  spectators,  12,000  volunteers  and 
12,000  media  representatives.  They'll  all 
need  up-to-the  minute  information  about 
everything  from  results  to  schedules  to 
tickets.  Like  any  business,  the  World  Cup 
also  has  accounting,  human  resources, 
security  and  e-commerce  needs.  And 
Sybase  software  is  behind  it  all. 

With  a  Web  site  (www.france98.com) 
that  may  be  the  most  visited  in  history, 
capable  of  handling  more  than  100  million 
hits  a  day,  and  providing  everything  from 
statistics  to  souvenir  sales.  So  if  we  can 
do  all  that,  surely  we  can  keep  your  com¬ 
pany's  information  systems  in  top  shape. 

To  learn  more  about  the  technology 
used  to  make  the  World  Cup  a  success, 
and  to  find  out  about  our  World  Cup 
Information  Anywhere  Enterprise  Solu¬ 
tions  tour,  visit  www.sybase.com/events 
or  call  1-800-8-SYBASE  (Ref.  CPCW). 


019%  Sybase,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  All  trademarks  are  the  property  of  thetr  resoedne 
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Users:  SBC/Ameritech  merger  may  reduce  costs 


By  Matt  Hamblen 

THE  LATEST  MEGAMERGER  of  tWO  Baby 
Bells  stands  to  reduce  voice  and  data 
costs  and  streamline  local  services  over  a 
larger  territory,  corporate  customers  said. 
Last  week’s  proposed  $56  billion 


merger  of  SBC  Communications,  Inc.  in 
San  Antonio  and  Ameritech  Corp.  in 
Chicago  is  certain  to  draw  scrutiny  from 
Congress  and  the  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  analysts  said. 

Analysts  believe  regulators  will  worry 
that  the  merger,  atop  other  recent  deals. 


violates  the  competitive  intent  of  the 
Telecommunications  Reform  Act  of 
1996.  The  deal  for  Ameritech  follows 
one  year  after  SBC  took  over  Pacific  Tele- 
sis  Group  in  San  Francisco.  Bell  Atlantic 
Corp.  merged  with  Nynex  Corp.  in  1996. 

But  six  network  managers  (including 


some  located  in  the  new  territory  of  the 
proposed  company,  to  be  called  SBC) 
said  they  welcomed  the  prospect  of 
a  larger  local  company  with  shared 
resources. 

One  carrier  covering  more  territory  — 
12  states,  including  parts  of  the  West  and 
Midwest  —  could  potentially  handle  all 
the  voice  and  data  network  needs  of  a 
company’s  branch  offices,  they  said. 

If  the  SBC  and  Ameritech  merger 
passes  regulatory  muster,  the  combined 
company  intends  to  offer  local,  and  even¬ 
tually  long-distance,  voice  and  data  ser¬ 
vice  in  30  large  cities,  including  some 
outside  its  territory.  That  could  force 
local  and  long-distance  competitors 
to  reduce  prices,  further  benefiting  cor¬ 
porate  customers,  said  Jeffrey  Kagan,  an 
analyst  at  Kagan  Telecom  Associates 
in  Atlanta. 

‘T  myself  hated  to  see  the  breakup  of 
AT&T  in  1984  because  it  was  one-stop 
shopping  for  services,  and  now  you  have 
to  carry  around  the  extra  baggage  of 
multiple  carriers  and  different  services,” 
said  Bob  Schaff,  network  administrator 
at  Kootenai  Medical  Center  in  Coeur 
D’Alene,  Idaho. 

Analysts  and  network  managers  said 
the  merger  won’t  aid  local  competition 
unless  the  FCC  can  open  local  markets 
to  long-distance  carriers. 

"I  myself  hated  to  see  the 

breakup  of  AT&T  because  it  was 

one-stop  shopping  for  services." 

-  Bob  Schaff, 

Kootenai  Medical  Center 

Competition  at  the  local  level  will 
make  a  difference,  they  said.  Alan  Boze¬ 
man,  manager  of  networks  at  Caraustar 
Industries,  Inc.  in  AuteU,  Ga.,  said  MCI 
Communications,  Inc.  in  Washington 
has  offered  the  paper  recycling  company 
a  7%  reduction  in  local  service  rates  for 
services  he  now  gets  from  BellSouth 
Corp.  in  Atlanta. 

Customer  service  also  is  an  issue. 
‘‘Larger  is  better,  because  I  think  you  get 
better  overall  support,”  said  Charles 
Miller,  network  administrator  at  ITT 
Flygt  Corp.,  a  submersible  pump  manu¬ 
facturer  in  Trumbull,  Conn.  Miller  said 
it  is  almost  comical  watching  a  carrier’s 
service  technician  try  to  fix  an  outage  as 
the  technician  tries  not  to  touch  the 
hardware  of  another  carrier. 

“You  want  to  grab  the  [tools]  and  do  it 
yourself.  If  we  had  one  player,  nobody 
would  question  who  owns  the  wires,” 
he  said. 

Analysts  said  more  telecommunica¬ 
tions  mergers  are  probable.  SBC  is  likely 
to  merge  with  Denver-based  US  West 
Telecommunications,  Inc.  and  Bell  At¬ 
lantic  with  BellSouth.  And  some  foreign 
carriers  also  may  enter  the  merger  fray, 
analysts  said.  □ 


At  Digital  River,  we  help  turn  your  online  software  store 
into  a  profit  machine.  We  bring  you  new  content  to  help 
just  Snothor  dsy  on  tho  riV0r.  increase  sales  and  revenues.  We  are  the  world’s  largest  service 

specializing  in  marketing  and  fulfilling  software  over  the  Internet. 
And  not  only  are  we  the  quickest,  smartest  way  to  sell  software 
on-line,  we  have  the  superior  technology  that  supports  you 
over  the  long  haul.  More  than  1,000  software  publishers  offering 
over  100,000  products  already  rely  on  us.  As  any  of  them  will 
.  tell  you,  we’re  the  only  way  to  go.  To  learn  why,  call  us  at 
\  1‘8oo-207-2755,  extension  2115.  Or 


V  e-mail  us  at  marketing@digitalriver.com 


and  ask  for  our  Digital  River  Information  Kit. 
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Enterprise  management  doesn't 
have  to  be  a  leap  of  faith. 


_  ^  is  takmg  you? 
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The  market?  Hah! 


FRANK  HAYES 


WHY  don’t  we  just  let  the  mar¬ 
ket  decide? 

That’s  been  Microsoft’s  bat¬ 
tle  cry  over  the  past  few  months,  as  the 
lawsuits  and  legal  threats  against  the 
company  have  piled 
ever  higher. 

And  it’s  a  reason¬ 
able  question,  in  a 
week  when  Sun  Mi¬ 
crosystems  has  added 
new  charges  in  its  suit 
against  Microsoft  and 
both  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  and  a  dozen 
states  are  brandishing  new  antitrust 
lawsuits  against  the  software  giant. 

How  about  we  let  Microsoft  and  its 
competitors  slug  it  out  in  the  market¬ 
place?  So  far,  the  Internet  battle  alone 
has  given  us  free  Web  browsers,  better 
Java  implementations  and  faster  time- 
to-market  for  software.  Why  not  let 
competition  take  its  course  and  just 
enjoy  the  benefits  of  the  free  market? 


The  short  answer  is  that  “the  free 
market’’  isn’t  very  good  at  enforcing  the 
law.  And  utterly  unfettered,  free-wheel¬ 
ing  competition  is  downright  lousy  at  it. 

Face  it  —  when  someone  steals  your 
laptop,  you  don’t  “leave  it  to 
the  market  to  decide’’ 
whether  you  should  ever  get 
it  back.  When  somebody  hot¬ 
wires  your  car,  you  don’t  let 
the  market  determine 

How  about  we  let 
Microsoft  and  its 
competitors  slug 

whether  you’ll  ever  see  it  again. 

Customers  love  a  bargain,  which  is 
why  low-priced  stolen  goods  will  always 
be  popular.  That’s  also  why  it  will 
always  take  more  than  market  forces  to 
deter  thieves.  When  your  car  or  laptop 


is  ripped  off,  you  don’t  consult  an  econ¬ 
omist  —  you  call  a  cop. 

In  the  IT  world,  nobody  knows  that 
better  than  Microsoft,  the  most  active 
pursuer  of  software  piracy  in  the  indus¬ 
try.  “The  market”  isn’t  big  on  enforcing 
copyright  laws,  so  Microsoft  goes  after 
both  vendors  and  user  companies  that 
make  illegal  copies  of  Microsoft  prod¬ 
ucts,  and  it  pursues  them  with  a 
vengeance. 

Microsoft  jealously  guards  its  trade¬ 
marks,  too  —  sending  lawyers  after  ven¬ 
dors  who  misuse  Microsoft’s  “Windows 
compatible”  logo  or  other  intellectual 
property.  Let  the  market  decide?  Don’t 
be  ridiculous.  Sending  in  the  cops  and 
lawyers  is  exactly  the  right  thing  to  do 
because  —  to  put  it  bluntly  —  the  mar¬ 
ket  doesn’t  care. 


it  out? 


I  love  letting  the  mar¬ 
ket  do  its  thing.  I  enjoy 
watching  a  good  knock¬ 
down,  drag-out  market¬ 
place  fight  that  forces 
vendors  to  beef  up  their 
offerings,  reach  for  new 
approaches  and  rethink 
customers’  needs. 

But  when  laws  are  broken  —  whether 
they’re  copyright,  trademark  or  antitrust 
laws  —  it’s  time  for  the  law  to  step  in. 
And  that’s  true  whether  the  scene  of 
the  crime  is  some  clone  shop  in  San 


Jose,  Calif.,  a  corporate  office  full  of 
pirated  spreadsheet  software  in  New 
York  or  a  big  software  company  in  Red¬ 
mond,  Wash. 

Has  Microsoft  broken  the  law?  Yes, 
says  one  judge;  probably,  says  another. 
Taken  together,  those  two  legal  opinions 
guarantee  Microsoft  will  spend  years  in 
court  —  with  a  strong  chance  that 
judges  and  Justice  Department  attor¬ 
neys  will  be  looking  over  its  corporate 
shoulder  for  a  long  time. 

Ironically,  there’s  an  easy  way  out.  If 
Gates  decides  that,  starting  now,  Mi¬ 
crosoft  will  demohsh  its  rivals  solely  by 
selling  the  best  products  in  the  world, 
Microsoft’s  legal  problems  would  vanish 
overnight. 

That  means  no  more  tying  products, 
threatening  vendors  or  breaching  con¬ 
tracts.  Using  clean,  unassailably  legal 
competition,  Microsoft  probably  would 
still  win  almost  every  marketplace  bat¬ 
tle.  Customers  would  have  more  and 
better  choices.  Best  of  aU,  government 
lawyers  would  have  to  find  something 
else  to  do  with  their  time. 

But  that  had  better  happen  soon  or  it 
won’t  be  the  market  that  decides  any¬ 
thing.  It’ll  be  the  jury.  □ 


Hayes  is  Computerworld 's  staff  colum¬ 
nist.  His  Internet  address  is  frankjdayes 
@cw.com. 
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Security  bug  hits  3Com  switch 

3Com  Corp.  officials  said  a  security  hole  in  some  of  the 
company’s  most  popular  switches  lets  unauthorized 
remote  users  gain  access  to  the  switches  using  special 
log-ins.  The  CoreBuilder  SuperStack  II  switches  can  be 
hacked  —  passwords  and  configurations  can  be 
changed  —  using  a  backdoor  and  default  password, 
the  company  said.  The  backdoor  is  used  when  people 
forget  their  password  and  when  they  need  to  obtain 
switch  information  remotely.  The  deftiult  password  was 
published  last  week  on  an  Internet  chat  site.  Officials 
at  3Com,  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif.,  said  users  should 
change  the  default  password. 

Hitachi  fires  mainframe  salvo 

Responding  to  IBM’s  recent  launch  of  new  mainframe 
systems,  rival  Hitachi  Data  Systems  Corp.  last  week 
announced  18  new  models  of  its  HDS  Pilot  Series  that 
feature  faster  I/O  processors,  smaller  cabinet  foot¬ 
prints  and  greater  capacity.  The  new  systems,  each  of 
which  can  support  up  to  15  partitions,  have  up  to  32C 
bytes  of  processor  storage  and  support  IBM’s  Parallel 
Sysplex  clustering  technology.  The  systems  will  start 
shipping  in  September.  Pricing  for  the  systems  wasn’t 
available. 

Microsoft  wins  round  in  court 

Microsoft  Corp.  chalked  up  one  small  victory  last  week. 
A  federal  appeals  court  said  a  December  injunction 
against  shipping  Windows  95  bundled  with  the  Inter¬ 
net  Explorer  World  Wide  Web  browser  didn’t  extend  to 
the  Windows  98  operating  system.  A  three-judge  panel 
issued  the  ruling  in  response  to  a  request  Microsoft 
filed  two  weeks  ago.  (See  pages  24,  92  and  93  for 
related  stories.) 


Sun  amends  Java  lawsuit 

Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  asked  a  federal  judge  to  make 
sure  the  Java  in  Windows  98  complies  with  Sun’s 
specifications.  Sun  amended  an  October  lawsuit  that 
charges  Microsoft  with  violating  its  license  to  use 
Sun’s  Java  programming  language.  Sun  said  the 
changes  Microsoft  made  in  Java  for  Windows  98  are  a 
breach  of  its  Java  licensing  contract.  But  Microsoft 
called  the  move  a  publicity  stunt 

FTC  hosts  privacy  site 

The  U.S.  Federal  Trade  Commission  has  created  a  Web 
site  (www.consumer.gou)  as  part  of  an  effort  to  prevent 
companies  from  accessing  personal  information  over 
the  Internet  without  permission.  A  clearinghouse  of 
privacy  information  and  links,  the  site  covers  credit 
records,  driver’s  license  data  and  names  and  addresses 
culled  from  direct  mail  and  telemarketing  lists.  Vice 
President  Al  Core  also  said  the  White  House  has  told 
government  agencies  to  review  privacy  protections. 

Bill  would  restrict  'net  taxes 

The  House  Commerce  Committee  unanimously  en¬ 
dorsed  the  Internet  Tax  Freedom  Act,  which  prohibits 
new  state  and  local  taxes  on  Web-based  commercial 
transactions  for  at  least  six  years.  Under  the  measure, 
which  still  needs  House  approval,  purchases  made  via 
the  ’net  can’t  be  taxed  any  differently  than  telephone 
or  mail  orders.  The  act  also  prohibits  state  and  federal 
taxes  and  regulation  of  Internet  access  prices. 

Pro-encryption  bill  introduced 

Senators  John  Ashcroft  (R-Mo.)  and  Patrick  J.  Leahy 
(D-Vt)  last  week  introduced  an  encryption  bill  that  lays 


out  a  pro-privaqr  approach  to  computer  security.  The 
bill,  the  E-Privacy  Act,  aims  to  protect  the  domestic  use 
of  strong  encryption  without  government  eavesdrop¬ 
ping.  It  also  would  ease  export  controls  to  let  U.S. 
companies  sell  their  encryption  products  overseas. 
Current  laws  prohibit  the  export  of  high-level,  128-bit 
key  encryption  abroad. 

Apple  reverses  Rhapsody  plans 

In  a  reversal  of  its  17-month-old  “save  the  platform” 
strategy,  Apple  Computer,  Inc.  dropped  plans  for  mak¬ 
ing  Rhapsody  the  future  operating  system  ft>r  its  com¬ 
puters.  Instead,  the  Cupertino,  Calif.-based  company 
will  rework  its  current  Mac  OS  8,  adding  features  to 
improve  stability  and  performance.  Mac  OS  X  should 
ship  late  next  year,  interim  CEO  Steve  Jobs  said. 

Intuit  sued  over  year  2000 

A  New  York  law  firm  has  filed  a  class-action  lawsuit 
against  intuit,  accusing  it  of  violating  consumer  pro¬ 
tection  laws  by  failing  to  reveal  that  some  versions  of 
its  Quicken  personal  finance  software  aren’t  folly  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  year  2000  changeover.  It  also  accused  In¬ 
tuit  of  foiling  to  offer  adequate  remedies  for  the  prob¬ 
lem.  The  suit,  filed  by  Bernstein,  Litowitz,  Beider  & 
Grossman,  claims  that  Intuit  has  admitted  the  online 
banking  functions  in  Quicken  versions  5  and  6  can’t 
handle  transactions  after  Dec.  31, 1999.  Intuit  officials 
were  unavailable  for  comment.  They  have  20  days  to 
respond,  said  Jeffrey  Klafter,  a  partner  at  the  law  firm. 

SHORT  TAKE  Xm’ox  Carp,  is  suing  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  over  a  printer  patent  claim.  Some  of  HP’s 
thermal  ink-jet  printers  use  Xerox  technology,  the 
Rochester,  N.Y.-based  company  alleged  in  its  suit, 
which  seeks  a  permanent  injunction  against  HP. 
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Users  don't  heed  Oracle's  call 

»*  It  will  take  a  compelling  business  impact  to  switch  to  OracleS,  users  say 


By  Randy  Weston 

A  YEAR  AFTER  Oracle  Corp. 
launched  its  OracleS  database 
system,  the  rush  of  users  adopt¬ 


ing  it  is  still  a  trickle. 

Information  technology  per¬ 
sonnel  now  face  so  many  proj¬ 
ects  that  deciding  to  move  to 
OracleS  is  hard  unless  a  migra¬ 


tion  would  clearly  impact  the 
business,  said  Hugh  Allan, 
manager  of  information  tech¬ 
nology  at  Dunlop  Tire  Co.  in 
Amherst,  N.Y.  Internet  applica¬ 
tions,  upgrades  to  systems,  ap¬ 
plications  and  networks  all  take 
time  and  effort  but  have  noth¬ 
ing  to  do  with  migrating  to  Ora¬ 
cleS,  he  said. 

Even  Oracle  officials  agree 
the  pressing  business  needs  to 
migrate  have  yet  to  materialize. 

“Unless  you’re  designing  a 
specific  application  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  OracleS,  you  don’t 
need  it,”  said  Oracle  President 
Ray  Lane  (see  story  bottom 
right).  “Another  thing  is  that 
until  a  month  ago,  we  were  still 
shipping  Oracle  7.3  to  new  cus¬ 
tomers.  Don’t  ask  me  why.  We 
stopped  that.” 

Although  many  users  admire 
the  enhancements  in  OracleS, 
even  beta  testers  of  the  product 
are  postponing  their  migration 
plans  until  the  producrt  is  more 
mature  and  offers  applications 
that  use  its  new  features. 

For  example,  pharmaceutical 
giant  Merck  &  Co.  kept  its  beta- 
test  project  of  OracleS  limited  to 
a  laboratory  test.  Sam  Strum, 
senior  systems  associate  at  the 
Whitehouse  Station,  N.J.,  com¬ 
pany’s  manufacturing  division, 
said  his  office  wanted  to  get  up 
to  speed  quickly  on  the  replica- 


Data  analysis  added  to  Release  11 

Oracle  is  joining  the  crowd  of  packaged  applications  vendors 
building  data  warehousing  capabilities  into  their  software. 

At  its  applications  user  group  conference  in  San  Diego  this 
week,  Oracle  plans  to  announce  that  a  new  data  analysis  module 
is  now  part  of  the  Release  11  application  upgrade  that  started 
shipping  April  30.  The  last-minute  addition  of  the  analysis  tools  is 
the  first  visible  result  of  Oracle  CEO  Larry  Ellison’s  direct  role  in 
running  the  applications  unit,  officials  said. 

Oracle  is  hardly  alone  in  integrating  decision-support  technolo¬ 
gy  with  its  applications.  SAP  AC  is  beta-testing  a  data  warehous¬ 
ing  module  for  its  R/3  software,  and  Minneapolis-based  Lawson 
Software  and  PeopleSoft,  Inc.  in  Pleasanton,  Calif.,  have  also 
made  data  analysis  moves  this  year. 

Data  warehousing  tied  to  packaged  software  “is  something  our 
CEO  wants  very  badly,”  said  Oracle  user  Ken  Simpson,  director 
of  information  systems  at  Tri  Valley  Growers,  a  San  Ramon,  Calif.- 
based  farming  cooperative  that  sells  fruits  and  olives  to  super¬ 
markets  and  food-service  companies. 

“We  need  to  understand  which  customers  are  profitable  to  be 
doing  business  with,”  Simpson  said.  However,  the  lack  of  inte¬ 
grated  analysis  tools  in  Oracle’s  consumer  packaged  goods  bun¬ 
dle  pushed  Tri  Valley  Growers  to  build  its  own  data  warehouse. 
That  project,  scheduled  for  completion  this  summer,  is  costing 
“many  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars,”  Simpson  said. 

Oracle  wouldn’t  disclose  pricing  on  its  new  Business  Intelli¬ 
gence  System  (BIS)  application.  BIS  includes  20  predefined  busi¬ 
ness  analysis  functions  and  is  built  on  top  of  the  Redwood 
Shores,  Calif.,  company’s  Express  multidimensional  database  and 
its  query  and  reporting  tools.  —  Craig  Stedman 


IBM  expands  DB2  database  universe 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 


IBM  IS  CONTINUING  itS  bid  tO 
reposition  its  DB2  relational 
database  management  engine 
from  traditional  mainframe  de¬ 
cision-support  roles  to  electron¬ 
ic  business,  enterprise  resource 
planning  and  data  warehouse 
applications. 

Tlie  company  last  week  intro¬ 
duced  DB2  Universal  Database 
(UDB)  for  OS/390,  which  lets 
companies  securely  link  corpo¬ 
rate  information  —  text,  im¬ 
ages,  audio  and  video  —  to  the 
World  Wide  Web. 

Those  links  are  crucial  for 
companies  that  plan  to  host 
large  electronic-commerce  ap¬ 
plications,  said  Ronnie  Carapre- 
so,  sice  president  of  technology 
solutions  at  First  Data  Corp.  in 
Hackensack,  N.J. 

First  Data  helped  the  Internal 
Revenue  Service  build  an  elec¬ 
tronic  payment  system  for  cor¬ 


porations  to  remit  income  and 
other  federal  taxes.  The  system 
has  been  fully  operational 
since  October  1996  and  in 
its  first  year  processed  more 
than  $575  billion  in  tax  pay¬ 
ments  from  more  than  i  mil¬ 
lion  corporations. 

SOLID  FOUNDATION 

“DB2  was  a  foundation  product 
for  the  project,  so  anything 
that  enhances  the  product’s 
E-commerce  abilities  is  crucial 
for  us,”  Carapreso  said. 

DB2  for  MVS,  OS/390  and 
Unix  environments  has  long 
been  a  core  relational  database 
engine  in  corporate  environ¬ 
ments  —  with  installations  in 
each  of  the  Fortune  100  firms, 
according  to  IBM.  In  the  past 
two  years,  the  company  has 
added  online  transaction  pro¬ 
cessing  (OLTP)  and  data  ware¬ 
house  and  electronic-commerce 
links. 


“DB2  is  industrial-strength 
and  has  always  enjoyed  a  repu¬ 
tation  for  rehability.  UDB  brings 
to  it  all  the  bells  and  whistles 
needed”  to  make  it  a  player  in 
the  other  environments,  too, 
said  Casey  Young,  president  of 
the  International  DB2  User 
Group. 

For  instance,  UDB’s  support 
for  Java  Database  Connectivity 
means  developers  can  build 
Web  pages  and  Java  applications 
that  directly  access  DB2  data. 
Similarly,  the  integration  of 
IBM’s  Net.Data  with  DB2  lets 
corporations  connect  to  DB2 
from  any  browser  on  any  plat¬ 
form. 

IBM  also  has  integrated  data 
mining  and  data  analysis  tools, 
such  as  its  Intelligent  Miner 
and  Decision  Server  products, 
and  has  roped  in  partners  such 
as  Arbor  Software,  Inc.  to 
strengthen  DB2’s  OLTP  and 
data  warehouse  support.  □ 


Enhancements  to  OracleS  database: 

•  Advanced  systems  management  and  backup  capabilities 

•  Paraliel  query  and  other  data  warehousing  features 

•  Distributed  transactions  and  advanced  replication 

•  Support  for  Oracie's  Network  Computing  Architecture 

•  Advanced  queuing 

•  Partitioning,  object  orientation,  paraiiei  server  and 
advanced  networking  options 


tion  features  in  the  database. 
But  Merck  is  still  several 
months  away  from  actually  im¬ 
plementing  OracleS. 

“We  don’t  want  to  be  bleed¬ 
ing  edge;  we  want  to  be  leading 
edge,”  Strum  said.  “[And]  we 
are  trying  to  stabihze  our  Oracle 
environment  in  general.” 

GETTING  TOGETHER 

Merck  has  35  Oracle  databases 
running  releases  that  range 
from  Version  6  to  Version  7.3. 
Merck  wants  all  the  databases  to 
be  on  Version  7.3  before  anyone 
is  upgraded.  Strum  said. 

Stan  Dolberg,  an  analyst  at 
Forrester  Research,  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  said  Merck’s 
approach  is  typical  of  most 
companies.  He  also  said  data¬ 
base  migrations  generally  take 
18  to  22  months.  He  expects  the 
migration  to  OracleS  to  pick  up 
this  year  as  applications,  such 
as  Oracle  Applications  Version 


11  launched  today,  require 
users  to  upgrade  to  an  OracleS 
database. 

Subaru  of  America,  Inc.’s  mi¬ 
gration  may  take  more  than  18 
months,  even  though  it  wanted 
to  move  sooner  to  OracleS.  A1 
Capuano,  project  manager  of 
business  information  systems, 
said  Subaru  wanted  a  new  order 
entry  system  to  run  the  latest 
application  software  and  data¬ 
base.  But  Orade  said  Subaru 
would  have  to  simultaneously 
upgrade  the  rest  of  its  finandal 
applications.  Subaru,  which  had 
just  rolled  out  the  finandal  ap¬ 
plications  on  Orade  7.3,  wasn’t 
prepared  to  move  so  quickly. 

“I  don’t  see  [an  upgrade]  hap¬ 
pening  for  another  two  years 
now,”  Capuano  said.  “We  have 
to  keep  everything  uniform  — 
that’s  the  information  we  are 
getting  back  from  Orade.  They 
are  not  going  to  support  two  ar¬ 
chitectures.”  □ 


Q&A:  Ray  Lane 

Ray  Lane,  Oracle's  president,  spoke  with  Computerworld  reporters 
Craig  Stedman  and  Randy  Weston  at  last  week's  International  Ora¬ 
cle  Users  Group-Americas  conference  in  Orlando. 

On  Oracle’s  reversal  of  a  1997  sales  force 
reorganization  that  added  product  spe¬ 
cialists  and  vertical  market  teams: 

Lane:  “We  built  a  three-tier  sales  model 
last  year,  but  if  more  than  one  product 
was  involved,  we  might  have  as  many  as 
five  people  on  a  sales  call.  What  we 
thought  we  were  doing  was  spedalizing. 

But  the  whole  thing  was  too  complex, 
and  we  just  decided  to  undo  it.” 

On  how  long  Larry  Ellison  will  stay  directly 
involved  in  running  Oracle’s  applications 
division,  a  task  he  took  on  several  months 
ago  after  sales  fell  below  expectations: 

Lane:  “I  think  he’ll  stick  with  it  for  a  year,  and  we’ll  see  how  it’s 
working  at  that  point.  Larry  is  a  very  focused  person,  and  if  you 
direct  his  focus  at  something  long  enough,  he’ll  make  it  a  win¬ 
ner.  But  if  he  just  goes  in,  hands  them  a  plan  and  then  backs 
out,  it  won’t  get  done.” 

On  Oracle’s  plan  to  sell  Release  11  of  its  applications  suite  only  in 
thin-client  mode: 

Lane:  “We’re  making  a  big  bet  on  [network  computing].  It  would 
only  be  [released  in  a  full  client/server  version]  if  we  were  forced 
to.  We  might  be,  but  so  far  we  haven’t  sensed  any  desire  for 
companies  to  run  the  software  on  smart  clients.”  □ 


Oracit  Prtsidant 
Ray  Lana  is  "bat¬ 
ting  big"  on  nat- 
work  computing 


ADVANCED  TECHNOLOGY 
IS  ONLY  AS  GOOD  AS  THE 
PEOPLE  WHO  ADVANCE  IT. 

You  can  see  the  possibilities  -  superior  customer  service,  competitive  advantage,  increased  market  share,  improved 


productivity  and  reduced  costs.  But  how  do  you  turn  these  possibilities  into  bottom-line  results  quickly?  By  working  with 


professional  services  consultants  at  Sun.  Why  Sun?  We've  got  the  people  and  processes  to  create  high-performance 


computing  environments  that  deliver  solid  business  solutions.  We  created  Java™  technologies.  So  we're  up  to  big 

^Sun 

microsystems 

challenges.  Like  creating  an  architecture  that  handles  complex  distributed  networks.  Or  building  a  high-performance 


infrastructure  for  your  mission-critical  ERP  applications.  Sun  also  offers  educational  and  support  services  to  further 


solidify  your  gains.  So  turn  your  possibilities  into  bottom-line  results,  connect  with  the  consultants  at  professional  services 


from  Sun.  Find  us  at  www.sun.com/service/ad/ps.html  or  call  the  number  below.  THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER.™ 

TRUST  US. 

SUN.  1-800-472-5101. 
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Dell  signs  on  support  veterans 


OUTSOURCING  INDEX 


The  average  company: 


►  Company  becomes  contact  for  expanded  services  from  Wang,  Unisys 


►  Spends  $1,866,  or  one  of  every  five  IT  dollars,  on 
outsourcing 

►  Manages  more  than  100  IT  vendor  relationships 

►  Spends  less  than  2%  of  staff  time  managing  vendors 

^  Spends  less  than  5%  of  management  time  managing 
vendors 

Base:  100  manufacturing  and  service  companies 

Source:  The  Hackett  Group,  Hudson,  Ohio 

Offshore  labor  may  cost  you 


By  Julia  King 


RATHER  THAN  BUY  Or  build  3  PC 
service  capability  of  its  own, 
Dell  Computer  Corp.  has  signed 
up  Wang  Global  and  Unisys 
Corp.  to  support  its  corporate 
customers  worldwide. 

The  agreements,  announced 
last  week,  expand  Dell’s  service 
offerings  beyond  traditional 
break/fix  contracts  to  include 
network  management,  help 
desk  support  and  other  services. 

Wang  and  Unisys,  which  to¬ 
gether  have  about  25,000  tech¬ 
nicians  worldwide,  will  furnish 
the  services,  but  Dell  will  act  as 
users’  single  point  of  contact. 
Corporate  customers  account 
for  about  70%  of  Dell’s  $12  bil¬ 
lion  in  sales. 

Prior  to  rival  Compaq  Com¬ 
puter  Corp.’s  $9  billion  pur¬ 
chase  of  Digital  Equipment 
Corp.  in  January,  Digital  was 
among  the  vendors  servicing 


right  now  is  so  turbulent.  It’s 
hard  to  determine  when  is  the 
right  time,”  said  Erica  Rugul- 
lies,  an  analyst  at  Giga  Informa¬ 
tion  Group  in  Gambridge, 
Mass.  “It’s  different  depending 
what  industry  you’re  in.” 

BIG  DIFFERENCE 

There  is  a  huge  disparity 
among  markets.  In  music,  the 
online  leader  had  $16.4  million 
in  sales  last  year,  according  to 
estimates  from  Jupiter  Commu¬ 
nications,  Inc.  in  New  York. 
Seattle-based  book  seller  Ama¬ 
zon.com,  Inc.  had  $147.8  mil¬ 
lion  in  sales. 

“Borders’  entry  is  unequivo¬ 
cally  late  compared  to  Amazon 
and  Barnes  &  Noble,”  said  Kate 
Delhagen,  an  analyst  at  For¬ 
rester  Research,  Inc.  in  Cam¬ 
bridge,  Mass.  “But  I  absolutely 
think  there’s  room  for  them  in 
the  market,  particularly  given 
their  real-world  brand  pres¬ 
ence.” 

Bordets  launched  its  World 
Wide  Web  site  with  about  3  mil¬ 
lion  titles. 

Musicland’s  chairman  last 
week  told  shareholders  that  the 
company  is  holding  off  on  sell¬ 
ing  music  over  the  Internet  un¬ 
til  it  becomes  more  profitable. 
The  Minnetonka,  Minn.,  com¬ 
pany  is  the  leading  music  and 
video  retailer  in  the  U.S. 


Dell  accounts.  Those  contracts 
expired  May  i,  officials  said. 

Analysts  last  week  said  they 
viewed  Dell’s  alliance  with 
Wang  and  Unisys  as  good 
news  for  users  and  all  three 
vendors. 

For  users,  the  agreement 
means  access  to  more  services 
and  more  consistent  customer 
service.  Until  now,  Dell  had 
contracted  with  multiple  local 
service  providers  on  behalf  of 
its  customers. 

BOOST  FOR  PROVIDERS 

And  Unisys  and  Wang  have 
both  had  an  uphill  struggle  es¬ 
tablishing  themselves  in  users’ 
minds  as  service  companies,  so 
a  worldwide  contract  with  $12 
billion  Dell  is  a  major  boost,  an¬ 
alysts  said. 

“Wang  and  Unisys  have  both 
been  challenged  to  overcome 
their  past  reputations  [as  hard¬ 
ware  vendors].  A  high-marquis 


“The  established  brand 
names  have  that  advantage. 
They  can  stand  back  a  little  bit 
and  wait  for  someone  else  to 
get  bloody,”  Rugullies  said.  "It’s 
a  fairly  sensible  approach.” 

“One  of  the  great  issues  of 
1998  is  whether  Borders  can  be 


successful”  online,  said  Vernon 
Keenan,  an  analyst  at  Zona  Re¬ 
search,  Inc.  in  Redwood  City, 
Calif 

If  the  company  does  well,  “it 
will  be  very  heartening  for  other 
laggards,”  Keenan  said. 

LATE  TO  THE  SHOW? 

What  can  companies  do  if  they 
are  late?  “Money’s  the  name  of 
the  game,”  Keenan  said,  be¬ 
cause  it’s  expensive  to  promote 
a  new  brand  name  on  the  Web 
if  there  are  already  clear  market 
leaders. 

“Buyers  limit  their  choices,” 
said  Ray  Satterthwaite,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Gartner  Group,  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn.  “That’s  why 
there’s  Coke  and  Pepsi  and 


deal  like  this  one  will  be  very 
good  for  that,”  said  Elena 
Christopher,  an  analyst  at 
Dataquest  Inc.  in  Lowell,  Mass. 

Unisys,  in  particular,  “has 
had  to  overcome  the  baggage  of 
[its]  corporate  name,”  added 
Dean  Davison,  an  analyst  at 
Meta  Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford, 
Conn. 

“This  agreement  will  allow 
them  to  get  a  foot  in  the  door 
and  an  opportunity  to  establish 
relationships  with  customers 
where  they  don’t  have  them,” 
he  said. 

Officials  said  under  terms  of 
the  deal,  Wang  will  handle  the 
bulk  of  Dell’s  federal  govern¬ 
ment  customers.  That  will  leave 
Unisys  to  focus  on  multi¬ 
national  corporate  accounts. 
Customers  throughout  Asia  will 
be  serviced  by  both  providers. 
Unisys  will  service  corporate 
users  in  Australia  and  New 
Zealand.  □ 


everybody  else.” 

Newcomers  should  offer 
something  better  and  different, 
not  just  comparable,  experts 
said.  For  example,  the  Borders 
site  doesn’t  sell  just  books,  but 
also  integrates  music  and  video 
offerings,  said  Scott  •  Wilder, 
director  of  online  services  at 
Borders  Online,  Inc.  in  Ann  Ar¬ 
bor,  Mich.  Such  an  offering  was 
complex  and  had  been  in  the 


works  since  late  1996. 

By  watching  its  competitors. 
Borders  concluded  that  it  need¬ 
ed  items  available  for  quick 
shipment,  so  the  project  in¬ 
cluded  the  construction  of  a  ful¬ 
fillment  center  with  50  miles  of 
shelving.  The  company  is  seek¬ 
ing  feedback  on  its  site  and 
plans  a  site  relaunch  and  grand 
opening  sometime  this  sum¬ 
mer. 

“When  you’re  fashionably  late 
to  a  market,  you  can  learn  a 
lot,”  Wilder  said.  “We  still  be¬ 
lieve  now  is  also  the  right  time 
to  be  here.”  □ 
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two  years.  “India,  like  anywhere 
else,  has  ambitious  program¬ 
mers  who  want  to  do  other 
things  than  year  2000  work,” 
he  said. 

Major  savings  in  labor  costs 
also  amounted  to  little  more 
than  “wishfid  thinking”  on  the 
airline’s  part,  he  said. 

“We  had  projected  S18  to  $22 
per  hour  for  programmer  labor 
costs,”  compared  with  S30  to 
$55  per  hour  for  U.S.  program¬ 
mers.  “But  there’s  a  lot  more  in¬ 
volved  than  per-hour  costs,”  he 
said.  Once  the  airline  added  in 
project  management  costs,  it 
quickly  learned  that  “there  are 
no  immediate  cost  benefits,”  he 
said. 

WORLDWIDE  COMPETITION 

In  Ireland,  60%  of  the  college 
student  population  (90,000  col¬ 
lege  students  in  total)  is  study¬ 
ing  computing  and  engineering. 
But  many  of  those  graduates 
will  be  absorbed  by  Ireland’s 
own  economy.  But  after  the 
U.S.,  Ireland  is  the  largest  ex¬ 
porter  of  software  worldwide,  so 
competition  for  skilled  workers 
can  be  as  intense  there  as  it  is 
in  the  U.S. 

Last  year,  for  example,  soft¬ 
ware  engineers’  salaries  in  Ire¬ 
land  ranged  between  $25,000 
and  just  under  $50,000  annual¬ 
ly,  according  to  the  Irish  Nation¬ 
al  Software  Directorate. 

In  the  U.S.,  programmer/ 
analysts’  salaries  ranged  be¬ 
tween  $43,078  and  $52,279, 
according  to  Computerworld’ s 
1997  Annual  Salary  Survey 
[GW,  September,  1997]. 

Competition  is  equally  fierce 
in  the  Philippines,  which  pro¬ 
duces  more  than  17,000  com¬ 
puter  science  graduates  annual¬ 
ly.  But  it  loses  as  many  as  30% 
to  40%  of  those  new  workers  to 
companies  in  the  U.S.  and  Sin¬ 
gapore. 

There  also  are  obstacles  to 
offshore  outsourcing. 

Inadequate  project  manage¬ 
ment  and  frequent  communica¬ 


tions  breakdowns  are  among 
the  most  challenging,  said  IT 
managers  involved  in  offshore 
projects. 

"The  concept  of  ‘as  soon  as 
possible’  means  something  very 
different  12,000  miles  from 
here,”  said  Roger  Gaunt,  an  IT 
manager  at  Sprint  Corp.  in 
Westwood,  Kan.,  and  a  panelist 
at  an  outsourcing  conference 
last  week  in  San  Diego. 

“We  learned  that  you  have  to 
name  a  very  specific  time,”  he 
explained. 

Gaunt,  who  was  involved 
with  two  offshore  projects  in 
India,  said  he  learned  early  on 
that  “assuming  that  offshore 
staff  will  volunteer  information 
when  there  are  unresolved 
problems  is  not  wise  and  has 
major  project  implications.” 

In  one  case,  user  testing 
failed  even  after  an  elaborate 
system  check  had  been  conduct¬ 
ed  by  the  offshore  IT  staff. 
When  a  Sprint  IT  director 
turned  to  the  vendor  and  said, 
“I  thought  you  told  me  you  test¬ 
ed  it,”  the  vendor  responded 
that  he  had.  But  he  added  that 
the  IT  director  had  never  asked 
him  whether  the  test  had  been 
successful. 

HIDDEN  BENEFITS 

Still,  there  are  advantages  to  off¬ 
shore  projects. 

One  unexpected  benefit 
Gaunt  realized  on  one  India 
project  is  that  it  took  40%  less 
time  to  complete. 

“Because  of  the  10  1/2  hours’ 
time  difference  [between  India 
and  the  U.S.  East  Coast],  we 
could  do  specifications  work  on¬ 
shore,  and  it  would  be  coded 
offshore  that  night  and  sent 
back  to  us  the  next  morning,” 
he  said.  “We  cut  a  tremendous 
amount  of  time  from  the  proj¬ 
ect  life  cycle.  That  was  an  unex¬ 
pected  outcome.”  □ 
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BETTER  LATE  THAN... 


If  you're  late  getting  into  an  E-commerce  market: 

■  Plan  to  spend  liberally  on  marketing  and  advertising 

■  Offer  something  new  that  the  competition  doesn't  have 

■  Consider  outsourcing  if  you  don't  have  technical  capabilities 
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Computer  outage  bumps  Avis  customers 
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decade  —  hurt  business. 

Losses  attributed  to  the  failure  can  be 
estimated  only  in  overtime  paid,  poten¬ 
tial  business  missed  and  compromised 
customer  service,  not  unlike  the  recent 
AT&T  Corp.  frame-relay  outage,  which 
brought  many  corporate  networks  and 
their  businesses  to  a  halt. 

“You  do  lose  money,”  said  Pingrey, 
whose  agency  takes  up  to  500  reserva¬ 
tions  daily,  with  100  to  200  of  them  auto 
rentals.  “A  reservation  should  take  12 
seconds  on  the  computer,  and  [instead] 
it  takes  a  half-hour.  I  can’t  say  it’s  devas¬ 
tating,  but  it  backs  up  your  workload, 
and  you’re  giving  less  service  to  your 
client.” 


AVIS. 


Avis,  in  Garden 
City,  N.Y.,  is  the 
second-iargest 
car-rental  business  in  the  world, 
with  more  than  $2  billion  in  rev¬ 
enue  last  year,  88%  of  which 
was  derived  from  its  operations 
in  the  U.S. 


When  outages  occur,  it  is  difficult  for 
users  to  know  where  to  point  the  finger, 
a  problem  that  was  magnified  last  week 
as  travel  agencies  logged  calls  to  dis¬ 
persed  help  desks. 

The  travel  reservation  system  is  highly 
interlinked.  For  example,  Wizcom  Inter¬ 
national  Ltd.,  the  Garden  City,  N.Y.-based 
reservation  system  provider  for  Avis,  also 
serves  19  other  rental-car  businesses  and 
80  hotels,  including  Holiday  Inn  and 
Radisson.  And  it  links  travel  agents  to 
the  EasySabre  reservation  network. 

CONSOLIDATED  SYSTEMS 

Today,  about  90%  of  all  travel  agencies 
use  one  of  two  computerized  reservation 
systems:  EasySabre  from  Sabre  Group 
Holdings,  Inc.  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas,  and 
Apollo  from  Galileo  International  in 
Rosemont,  Ill.  Those  mainframe-based 
systems  are  tied  to  smaller  systems,  in¬ 
cluding  Wizcom’s. 

Mike  Estill,  technology  committee 
head  at  the  American  Society  of  Travel 
Agents  in  Washington,  said  the  Sabre 
system  wasn’t  designed  to  work  with  oth¬ 
er  proprietary  reservation  systems. 

The  issue  isn’t  the  stabihty  of  the  indi¬ 
vidual  reservation  systems  but  the  in¬ 
creasing  connections  among  systems. 
“It’s  a  whole  mess  out  there,”  said 
Robert  Langsfeld,  a  travel  consultant  in 
Incline  Village,  Nev.  “The  more  inter¬ 
faces  you  have,  the  more  Band-Aids 
you  need,  and  the  more  problems 
you  have.” 

EXPECT  DELAYS 

Problems  are  inevitable  as  more  tour  op¬ 
erators,  car  companies,  cruise  lines  and 
airlines  move  to  merge  customer  reser¬ 
vations  and  connect  to  other  systems,  Es¬ 
till  said. 

The  Wizcom  system’s  31-hour  outage 


began  at  5  a.m.  EST  Tuesday.  The  outage 
was  caused  by  an  apparent  software 
glitch  coupled  with  an  overload  of  net¬ 
work  traffic,  a  company  spokesman  said. 

“It  was  a  major  hassle,”  said  a  travel 
agent  at  San  Francisco-based  American 


Express  Co.  “We  couldn’t  get  confirma¬ 
tion  numbers  all  day.” 

“It  really  is  a  big  problem  to  have  that 
kind  of  downtime,”  said  Geoff  Griswold, 
director  of  information  technology  at 
Chervenak,  Keane  and  Co.,  a  New  York- 


based  hotel  data  systems  consultancy. 

To  make  matters  worse,  the  backup 
system  for  many  companies  is  the  fax 
machine  or  the  telephone,  he  said. 

Bill  Ferguson,  a  Wizcom  spokesman, 
said  the  company  is  upgrading  its  server 
capacity  and  implementing  a  warning 
system  for  systems  managers.  An  Avis 
spokesman  said  the  company  was 
working  closely  with  Wizcom  on  the 
issue.  □ 
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Sybase  suite  to  speed  data  warehouse  building 


By  Randy  Weston 
Washington 

SYBASE,  INC.  IS  BUNDLING  all  the  tOols 
needed  to  build  a  data  warehouse  in  one 
neat  package. 

That's  good  news  for  corporations  that 


are  on  the  verge  of  creating  a  data  ware¬ 
house  or  data  mart,  but  it  comes  too  late 
for  the  many  companies  that  have 
already  done  so. 

The  Warehouse  Studio  bundle  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  slash  development  costs  and 
time  because  users  won’t  have  to  inte¬ 


grate  tools  from  different  vendors. 

The  product  was  announced  two 
weeks  ago  at  the  International  Sybase 
User  Group  conference  here.  The 
Emeryville,  Cahf.-based  vendor  said 
Warehouse  Studio  is  due  out  by  year’s 
end. 


The  suite  includes  a  database  manage¬ 
ment  system  and  software  tools  for  ware¬ 
house  design,  metadata  management 
and  warehouse  administration. 

There  is  a  central  repository  of  meta¬ 
data  —  detailed  descriptions  of  the  data 
—  to  maintain  consistency  and  data 
integrity. 

Memphis-based  Federal  Express  is 
beta-testing  the  suite  to  build  data  marts 
for  the  package  delivery  company’s 
electronic-commerce  and  logistics  divi¬ 
sion. 

SINGLE  SOURCE 

The  data  marts  will  be  tied  to  one  data 
repository  to  eliminate  the  problem  of 
disparate  data  marts  collecting  different 
information.  And  the  suite  will  let  ana¬ 
lysts  gather  information  from  a  single 
source. 

The  new  data  marts  will  replace 
a  hodgepodge  of  IBM  DBa,  Sybase,  Ora¬ 
cle  and  Informix 
databases  at  the 
FedEx  division. 

“Our  analysts 
are  spending  a  lot 
of  time  going  to 
multiple  sources 
and  manipulating 
data  to  get  an¬ 
swers  to  ques¬ 
tions  for  [man¬ 
agers],”  said  Tim 
Regan,  manager 
of  advanced  infor¬ 
mation  develop¬ 
ment  at  FedEx. 

“We  don’t  see 
what  they  go 
through  to  get 
those  answers  — 
pulling  their  hair  out,  making  phone 
calls  and  combing  different  databases 
and  the  mainframes,”  he  said.  “I  have  a 
small  staff  and  a  large  mandate  and  a  lot 
at  stake  with  this  program.” 

With  the  Sybase  data  mart,  “I  don’t 
have  to  go  find  all  the  tools  and  pieces 
and  hope  they  work  together.  From  a 
business  perspective,  it  gives  me  a  pack¬ 
age  that  all  works  —  and  if  not,  Sybase 
takes  responsibility  to  make  sure  it 
does,”  he  said. 

But  Sybase  may  have  some  trouble 
finding  customers  for  the  new  product. 
Many  companies  have  spent  the  past  few 
years  digging  up  those  tools  themselves 
and  building  data  warehouses  on  their 
own. 

“The  data  warehouse  boat  seems  to 
have  already  sailed,”  said  Terence  light, 
manager  of  systems  development  at 
United  Grain  Growers  Ltd.  in  Winnipeg, 
Manitoba.  “A  data  warehouse  bundle  is 
not  something  we  are  interested  in.  We 
built  our  own  warehouse  a  few  years 
ago.” 

Mike  Gilpin,  an  analyst  at  Giga  Infor¬ 
mation  Group  in  Cambridge,  Mass.,  said 
the  tool  set  still  could  be  useful  to  com¬ 
panies  that  have  a  data  warehouse  but 
want  to  quickly  build  some  specialized 
data  marts,  too.  □ 


Insurance  company  builds  data 
mart  with  OracleS.  Page  53. 


Things  they  never  tell  you  widen  you  buy  enterprise  soetware. 


It  ¥nll  grow  your  business 
in  more  ways  than  one. 


Get  ready  to  staff  up.  Most  enterprise  software 
is  so  complex,  even  small  business  changes  require 
big  help  from  the  IT  department.  Say  you  open 
a  new  office.  Got  to  call  in  the  programmers. 
Move  into  a  new  market,  call  in  the  programmers. 
Acquire  another  company,  call  in  the  programmers. 
You  even  need  programmers  just  to  rearrange 
your  users’  screens. 

Thankfully,  there’s  one  way  to  avoid  being 
overrun  by  technology.  J.D.  Edwards  enterprise 


software.  The  solution  that’s  so  much  simpler, 
business  managers  can  very  often  make  changes 
all  by  themselves.  Only  J.D.  Edwards  neatly  separates 
your  business  appUcations  from  your  technolc^.  So 
adapting  to  change  is  easier.  Modifications  are 
easier.  Your  IT  people  get  back  to  doing  what 
they  do  best.  And  you  can  use  those  extra  offices  for 
staff  that  will  really  grow  your  business.  That’s  how 
enterprise  software  ought  to  be.  To  find  out  more, 
call  1-800-727-5333  or  visit  www.jdedwards.com. 
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Introducing  the  3Com  duite  of  deroer-optimized 
networking  productd.  Better  throughput.  More  robudt. 
What  better  way  to  top  off  your  deroer? 


We’ve  scaled  the  heights  of  network  know¬ 
how  to  bring  you  the  new  definitive  collection 
of  server-optimized  networking  products. 

Your  network  servers  work  overtime  to  keep 
every  bit  of  business-critical  data  intact  and 
flowing  smoothly.  To  help  avoid  server 
burnout,  or  costly  network  downtime,  rely 
on  server  networking  products  from  the 
worldwide  networking  leader:  3Com. 

Our  ATM,  FDDI,  Fast  Ethernet  and  Gigabit 
server  network  interface  cards  (NICs)  work 
seamlessly  with  our  award  winning  hubs  and* 
switches  to  ensure  the  fastest,  most  reliable 
access  to  business-critical  information  through 
out  the  enterprise  and  over  the  Internet  by 
relieving  pressure  on  your  existing  servers. 
The  result  is  maximized  throughput  with 
minimized  drain  on  CPU  power. 

From  the  reliabilily  of  resilient  links  and  self- 
healing  drivers  to  the  Intelligence  of  Dynamic 
Acce^fd™  software  optimizing  your  network 
performance,  control  and  management,  3Com 
server  networking  products  see  to  it  that  your 
cost  of  ownership  never  goes  sky-high.  So  as 
your  business  reaches  for  the  top  and  your 
network  grows,  3Com  gives  you  a  secure 
foothold  to  achieving  every  goal. 

Call  1-888-906-3COM,  ext.  130 
www.3com.com/stakingclaim/cw.html 


Server-optimized  NlCd,  along  with  3Com 
bubd  and  dwitched  are  dedigned 
dpecifically  to  relieve  traffic  preddure 
on  your  dcrverd. 


{Maximize  your  PC  server  availability  with  two  Fast  EtherLink 
Server  NICs  for  just  $  139.  fw  call  1 -888-906-3COM,  ext.  1 30. 
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IT\s  a  new  generation  of  management  software  that’s  unlike 
anything  you’ve  ever  seen  before, 

IT\s  a  family  of  best-of-breed  solutions  that  can  tackle  all  of 
your  network  and  systems  management  challenges. 

IT’s  smart.  IT’s  new.  IT’s  different. 

Call  for  information  and  you’ll  be  glad  you  did. 

Because  this  really  is,  as  good  as  IT  gets. 

Call  1-888-864-2368  or  visit  www.cai.com 
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Echoes  of  history 
in  Microsoft  case 


By  Patrick  Thibodeau 


JOHN  D.  ROCKEFELLER  WOUld 

probably  sympathize  with  Bill 
Gates. 

Like  Microsoft  Corp.,  Rocke¬ 
feller’s  Standard  Oil  Co.  con¬ 
trolled  about  90%  of  the  market 
in  the  early  1900s.  And,  like 
Microsoft,  Rockefeller  faced  a 
hostile  U.S.  government  con¬ 
cerned  about  his  firm’s  rapidly 
growing  market  dominance. 


John  D.  Rockefeller 


Rockefeller  sold  fossil  fuels. 
Gates  sells  software.  But  both 
men  confronted  the  same  issue: 
the  Sherman  Act,  the  U.S.  gov¬ 
ernment’s  antitrust  law  passed 
in  1890. 

“Software  is  becoming  the  ba¬ 
sis  of  the  new  economy,  but 
surely  that  was  also  true  of  pe¬ 
troleum  in  1911,”  the  year  Stan¬ 
dard  Oil  was  broken  up,  said 
William  Comanor,  a  former 
chief  economist  at  the  U.S.  Fed¬ 
eral  Trade  Commission. 

The  U.S.  Department  of  Jus- 

TIME  LINE - 

June  1990;  The  Federal  Trade 
Commission  (FTC)  investigates 
possible  collusion  between  Mi¬ 
crosoft  and  IBM  in  the  software 
market. 

March  1991:  FTC  investigates 
complaints  that  Microsoft’s  op¬ 
erating  system  division  gives  in¬ 
sider  information  to  its  applica¬ 
tions  division. 

February,  July  1993:  FTC 
deadlocks  twice  on  the  1991 
complaints  and  decides  to  close 
investigations. 


tice’s  antitrust  complaint 
against  Microsoft  wiU  likely  con¬ 
tent  that  the  company  has  used 
its  market  power  to  override  the 
checks  and  balances  of  free- 
market  competition. 

Microsoft,  Standard  Oil  and 
similar  companies  “achieved 
their  dominant  positions  by  be¬ 
ing  efficient,  by  being  aggres¬ 
sively  competitive,  by  innovat¬ 
ing,  by  reducing  prices,”  said 
Dominick  T.  Armentano,  an  ad¬ 
junct  scholar  at  the  Cato  Insti¬ 
tute,  a  libertarian  think  tank  in 
Washington.  “That’s  the  only 
way  to  explain  [its]  market 
share.” 

But  that  doesn’t  mean  the 
government  should  leave  those 
companies  alone.  Comanor  ar¬ 
gued.  Microsoft  “seized  the  op¬ 
portunity  —  and  more  power  to 
them  —  but  does  that  mean 
that  therefore  the  economy 
should  accept  their  dominance 
forever  and  forever,  despite  the 
possible  cost  to  society.^” 

In  its  Microsoft  challenge,  the 
Justice  Department  is  alleging, 
in  part,  that  the  company  is  us¬ 
ing  its  monopoly  in  operating 
systems  to  gain  control  of  an¬ 
other  market:  World  Wide  Web 
browsers. 

But  Microsoft’s  decision  to 
give  its  browsers  away  for  free 
is  “not  a  novel  practice,  either,” 
said  James  Brock,  a  professor  of 
economics  at  Miami  University 
in  Oxford,  Ohio.  For  example, 
in  the  1900s,  the  American  To¬ 
bacco  Co.  gave  away  tobacco  to 
crush  competition. 

The  courts  broke  up  Ameri- 


August/September  1993:  jus¬ 
tice  Department  and  European 
Community  (EC)  antitrust  inves¬ 
tigators  begin  independent 
probes  on  complaints  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  forces  unfair  license 
agreements  on  PC  makers. 

July  1994:  Microsoft  signs 
consent  decree  with  the  DOJ 
and  EC,  agreeing  to  stop  charg¬ 
ing  OEMs  a  blanket  royalty 
on  all  PCs  sold  even  if  the 
machines  aren’t  bundled  with 
Windows.  Microsoft  also  agrees 
not  to  force  Windows  licensees 


can  Tobacco  in  1911  —  but  cor¬ 
porate  breakups  are  few.  In¬ 
stead,  most  solutions  seek  some 
kind  of  change  by  the  offending 
company. 

But  the  rapid  pace  of  technol¬ 
ogy  also  means  the  legal 
process  must  move  more  quick¬ 
ly  if  it  is  to  truly  serve  the 
interests  of  those  it  means  to 
protect. 

Marc  Schildkraut  led  the 
FTC’s  antitrust  investi¬ 
gation  in  the  early 
1990S  into  Microsoft’s 
practice  of  having  PC 
makers  pay  for  the 
MS-DOS  operating  sys¬ 
tem  on  every  conjputer 
it  sold,  regardless  of 
whether  it  was  in¬ 
stalled.  The  FTC  could 
not  agree  on  an  action 
and  turned  the  case 
over  to  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment,  which  got 
Microsoft  to  sign  a 
consent  decree  ending 
the  practice. 

The  investigation  be¬ 
gan  in  1990  and  was 
concluded  in  1994.  But 
it  was  too  late  to  be  of 
any  help  to  DR-DOS,  a 
rival  operating  system 
owned  by  Novell,  Inc. 
Microsoft  had  already 
built  its  market  share.  More¬ 
over,  the  growing  use  of  Win¬ 
dows  made  it  even  more  diffi- 
crdt  for  rival  operating  systems 
to  establish  a  foothold. 

“I  don’t  think  [the  govern¬ 
ment’s]  antitrust  [division]  can 
just  give  up  because  it’s  a  fast- 
moving  industry.  It’s  got  to  try 
to  do  what  it  can  to  make  sure 
that  people  are  not  preventing 
other  people  from  entering,” 
said  Schildkraut,  who  is  now  an 
antitrust  attorney  at  Howrey  & 
Simon  in  Washington. 

The  government’s  antitrust 
battles  must  also  deal  with  mar¬ 


ket  forces.  Since  the  1984  AT&T 
Corp.  breakup,  the  seven  Baby 
Bells  have  been  reconsolidating. 
If  SBC  Communications,  Inc.’s 
merger  with  Ameritech  Corp. 
goes  through,  there  will  be  just 
four  Bells  left. 

That  hasn’t  discouraged  one 
antitrust  attorney  who  was  at 
the  Justice  Department  when 
the  AT&T  case  was  under  way 
in  the  early  1980s. 


“On  balance,  the  [AT&T 
breakup]  remedy  worked  by  and 
large,”  said  Tyler  Baker,  now  an 
attorney  at  Carrington,  Cole¬ 
man,  Sloman  &  Blumenthal 
LLP  in  Dallas.  “The  notion  that 
we’re  back  where  we  started  is 
fundamentally  wrong.  .  . .  There 
have  been  fundamental  sea 
changes  [here]  that  have  un¬ 
leashed  a  lot  of  competitive 
forces.” 

The  AT&T  breakup  is  credit¬ 
ed  with  cutting  long-distance 
phone  rates  and  allowing  local 
rate  competiton,  although  local 
competition  remains  small. 


The  effectiveness  of  antitrust 
remedies  may  be  debated,  but 
in  two  prior  major  antitrust  cas¬ 
es,  the  results  were  clear,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Comanor  and  F.  M. 
Scherer,  a  fellow  former  FTC 
chief  economist,  in  a  1995  pa¬ 
per  in  The  International  Journal 
of  the  Economics  of  Business. 

The  case  against  Standard  OU 
as  well  as  a  similar  one  against 
U.S.  Steel  had  radically  different 
outcomes,  both  for  the 
companies  and  their 
industries. 

The  government 
won  the  Standard  Oil 
case  and  broke  the 
company  into  more 
than  30  successor  com¬ 
panies,  but  it  lost  its 
U.S.  Steel  battle  in 
1920. 

It  was  the  “losers”  in 
the  big  breakup  an¬ 
titrust  cases  that  flour¬ 
ished,  and  the  “win¬ 
ners”  that  foundered, 
Comanor  said. 

The  successor  com¬ 
panies  of  Standard  Oil 
and  American  Tobacco 
were  competitive  and 
dominated  world  mar¬ 
kets,  Comanor  said. 
But  U.S.  Steel  went  in¬ 
to  long  dechne. 

According  to  David  R.  Hen¬ 
derson,  a  fellow  at  the  conserva¬ 
tive  Hoover  Institution  at  Stan¬ 
ford  University,  in  the  decade 
Rockefeller  assembled  his  trust. 
Standard  Oil’s  output  expanded 
considerably  and  prices  fell 
about  60%.  Today,  Microsoft’s 
aggressive  tactics  have  caused 
prices  to  drop  for  everything 
from  operating  systems  to  word 
processors  to  databases. 

Gates,  like  Rockefeller,  is  be¬ 
ing  “punished”  for  his  success, 
Henderson  said. 

—  Senior  writer  Stewart  Deck 
contributed  to  this  story. 


Standard  Oil  lost  its  battle  with  the  govern¬ 
ment,  but  the  oil  industry  emerged  stronger 


to  license  other  products. 

October  1994:  Microsoft  an¬ 
nounces  intent  to  buy  Intuit,  Inc. 
Three  U.S.  senators  ask  for  a 
justice  Department  investiga¬ 
tion. 

February 
1995:  Federal 
Judge  Stanley 
Sporkin  rejects 
the  July  1984 
OEM  licensing 
agreement  as  Judge  Stan- 
timid.  ley  Sporkin 


April  1995:  DO]  sues  to  block 
the  Intuit  deal.  Microsoft  cancels 
the  purchase  a  month  later. 

June  1995:  DO]  investigates 
Microsoft’s  plans  to  bundle  The 
Microsoft  Network  with  Win¬ 
dows  95. 

August  1995:  A  federal  ap¬ 
peals  court  reinstates  the  July 
1994  OEM  licensing  agreement; 
Microsoft  launches  Windows  95. 

November  1995:  Microsoft  re¬ 
leases  Internet  Explorer  2.0  for 


Windows  95, 
giving  it  away 
for  free  in  a 
challenge  to 
Netscape 
Communica¬ 
tions  Corp.’s  competing  Naviga¬ 
tor  browser. 

August  1996:  Netscape  accus¬ 
es  Microsoft  of  predatory  prac¬ 
tices  to  push  Internet  Explorer 
4.0.  The  Justice  Department  be¬ 
gins  investigation  a  month  later. 

Time  line,  page  92 
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Profile  customers, 


Whether  your  customers  are  delighted, 
or  simply  delighted  to  leave,  revolves 
around  knowing  your  customer  data. 


MS' 

That’s  why  you  need  the  SAS  Solution 

Who  are  your  most  profitable  customers. .  .and  why?  How  many  customers  are  you  losing. . . 
and  why?  What  value  do  your  customers  see  in  your  products  and  services. .  .or  those  of 
your  competitors?  Instead  of  just  storing  your  customer  data,  explore  all  the  possibilities 
with  the  SAS  Solution  for  Customer  Relationship  Management. 


Assess  marketing 
analyze  churn,  and ^more-  ^| 

Award-winriing  data"! 
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It’s  the  only  software  that  integrates  the  full  scope  of  managing  customer  relationships. 
Collect  information  at  all  customer  contact  points. .  .then  analyze  data  to  better  understand 
customer  needs.  Refine  business  strategies  around  your  most  profitable  customers.  Determine 
lifetime  customer  value.  All  by  just  pointing  and  clicking. 

To  find  out  more,  and  request  a  free  Guide  to  Customer  Relationship  Management  with  the 
SAS  Solution,  visit  us  at  www.sas.com/crm 


SAS  Institute  !nc. 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


www.sas.com/crm  E-mail:  cw@sas.com  Phone  919.677.8200 


In  Canada  phone  1.800.363.8397  SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1998  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 


The  Intel  Architecture  delivers  the  performance 
and  reliability  needed  to  keep  your  business 
running  at  top  speed. 


The  Intel  Architecture  is  designed  to  be  reliable,  scaleable 
and  capable  of  working  in  a  wide  range  of  computing 
models  to  meet  your  specific  business  needs. 
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As  you  build  and  maintain  your 
C  company’s  computing  environment, 

P®nVH'71®n  it’s  important  to  have  a  strong  foun¬ 
dation.  That’s  why  the  Intel  Architecture  should 
be  a  part  of  your  plan. 

The  Intel  Architecture  offers  the  performance 
you  need  across  all  platforms.  From  desktops  to 
data  centers,  it  delivers  reliable,  scaleable  solu¬ 
tions  based  on  proven  technology.  The  same 

- technology  found  in  the 

Pentium®  II  processor, 
Intel’s  most  powerful 
processor  ever.  Plus,  you 
get  solutions  that  not 
only  work  today,  but  also  provide  the  headroom 
you  need  for  the  future. 

For  the  whole  story,  visit  our  Web  site  and 
learn  how  you  can  build  a  stronger  foundation  for 

your  company.  ►  www.intel.com/businesscomputing  j 
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Sprint  teams  with  IBM  for  move  to  frame  relay 

►  'Tricky  migration  can  result  in  significant  savings 


By  Matt  Hamblen 

SPRINT  CORP.  HAS  allied  with  IBM  to 
help  users  make  the  tricky  move  from 
legacy  Systems  Network  Architecture 


(SNA)  networks  to  Sprint’s  frame-relay 
service. 

It  is  the  latest  example  of  a  telecom¬ 
munications  megatrend:  In  an  effort  to 
provide  users  with  one-stop  shopping. 


carriers  are  adding  a  variety  of  managed 
services  to  their  network  services. 

As  part  of  the  alliance,  IBM  —  which 
originated  the  SNA  standard  for  main¬ 
frame  communications  —  will  provide 
network  gear  and  consulting  advice  so 
the  migration  to  frame  relay  will  go 


more  smoothly.  Analysts  said  such  a 
conversion  is  technically  tricky,  but  it  can 
result  in  a  20%  to  40%  data  communi¬ 
cations  cost  savings. 

“The  good  news  here  is  that  Sprint  is 
saying  to  customers,  ‘Applications  in¬ 
cluding  arcane  stuff  like  SNA  aren’t  our 
forte,  so  we’ll  bring  in  the  experts  — 
IBM  —  to  move  your  applications  across 
our  frame  service,’  ’’  said  analyst  Johna 
Till  Johnson  at  Meta  Group,  Inc.  in 
Stamford,  Conn. 

Johnson  also  said  there  is  going  to  be 
a  “huge  trend"  among  the  carriers  to 
package  services  from  third-party  ven¬ 
dors  with  their  own  networks.  “Carriers 
have  gone  from  being  the  wire  you  send 
stuff  over  to  wider  service  providers,”  she 
said. 

A  LEG  UP 

“In  the  future,  it  will  make  a  difference 
for  a  company  to  get  many  different  ser¬ 
vices  from  one  vendor,”  said  Jack  Reed, 
a  network  manager  at  Grumman  Sys¬ 
tems  Support  Corp.  in  Longmont,  Colo. 
“And  I  think  the  early  players  will  have 
the  advantage  because  of  the  relation¬ 
ships  with  customers  they  set  up.” 

Reed  said  he  doesn’t  have  SNA  appli¬ 
cations  in  his  shop  to  worry  about,  but 
he  added  that  last  fall  he  saw  how  Sprint 
edged  out  WorldCom,  Inc.  in  Jackson, 
Miss.,  for  a  contract  to  convert  analog 
voice  services  to  digital  in  his  office. 


ALL  ABOUT  SNA 


Systems  Network  Architecture 
was  invented  by  IBM  in  1974  as  a 
mainframe  network  standard. 
Enhancements  such  as  Advanced 
Peer-to-Peer  Networking  and 
Advanced  Peer-to-Peer  Commu¬ 
nications  have  adapted  SNA  to 
distributed  computing,  often  over 
dedicated  private  fines. 

Reed  favored  WorldCom,  but  upper 
management  wanted  to  work  with  Sprint 
because  of  a  long-standing  relationship 
with  Sprint  as  the  primary  long-distance 
vendor  for  Grumman  at  many  sites 
around  the  country. 

WHAT  REALLY  MATTERS 

“It  doesn’t  really  matter  if  price  is  some¬ 
what  better,”  Reed  said.  “What  matters  is 
if  carriers  can  provide  all  these  services 
and  have  a  relationship  with  the  cus¬ 
tomer.” 

Analysts  predicted  that  other  major 
carriers,  such  as  AT&T  Corp.  and  MCI 
Communications  Corp.,  will  announce 
partnerships  vwth  software  and  hardware 
vendors  to  leverage  their  networks. 

The  Sprint-IBM  alliance  announced 
two  weeks  ago  isn’t  exclusive,  so  IBM 
could  work  with  other  carriers  on  mi¬ 
grating  SNA  traffic  to  their  frame-relay 
networks. 

But  analyst  Paul  Wickre  at  Frame  Re¬ 
lay  Systems  and  Technology,  Inc.  in 
Washington  said  the  Sprint-IBM  deal 
will  give  Kansas  City,  Mo.-based  Sprint  a 
head  start  on  reducing  AT&T’s  domi¬ 
nance  in  the  dedicated  private-line 
market.  □ 
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ideas. 

You  can't  depend  on  "quick-fix" 

IT  recipes  and  rehashed  answers 
to  tackle  the  technology  challenges 
your  company  faces. 

To  create  a  definitive  IT  advantage, 
you  need  answers  that  will  work 
today  and  address  your  company's 
goals  for  tomorrow.  Answers 
reached  through  on-going  dialog 
with  your  IT  professionals  and  a 
thorough  understanding  of  your 
business.  META  Group  is  the  only 
IT  advisory  and  research  company 
providing  that  kind  of  fresh 
thinking  and  one-on-one  advice. 

Sound  appealing?  More  than  1,400 
META  Group  clients  around  the 
world  think  so.  To  learn  more,  call 
us  at  1-800-945-META  or  visit  us  at 
www.metagroup.com/cw. 

Satisfy  your  craving  for  fresh 
thinking  at  META  Group. 
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Hot  trends  &  technologies  in  brief 


Java 

DEFINITION:  Java  Is  an  object-oriented  programming  language  created 
by  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  in  Mountain  View,  Calif,  it  can  allow  applications 
to  run  on  any  device  or  computer  regardless  of  the  operating  system.  Java 
was  originally  called  Oak  and  was  meant  to  be  a  programming  ianguage  for 
set-top  boxes  and  handheld  devices. 


Java  benefits  abound,  but  skeptics  doubt  cross-platform  guarantee 


By  Carol  Sliwa 

java’s  promise  of  being  able  to  “write 
once,  run  anywhere”  is  a  big  lure  for 
corporate  developers  who  need  to  write 
Web-enabled  applications  or 
tie  together  existing  legacy  sys¬ 
tems. 

But  skeptics  question  Java’s 
cross-platform  guarantee. 

Microsoft  Corp.,  for  in¬ 
stance,  claims  that  “write  once,  run 
anywhere”  is  a  myth  that  isn’t  easily 
achieved  in  the  real  world.  The  com¬ 
pany  says  programmers  instead  should 
use  tools  that  are  meant  to  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  specific  features  and  services 
of  the  imderlying  operating  system. 

“Even  if  Java  doesn’t  work  as  weU  as 
advertised,  it’s  better  than  any  other  op¬ 


tion  out  there,”  says  Michael  Barnes,  an 
analyst  at  Hurwitz  Group,  Inc.  in  Fram¬ 
ingham,  Mass.  “It’s  not  seamless,  but 
it’s  far  less  painful  than  porting  any 
other  language.” 

Java’s  other  downsides  in¬ 
clude  inconsistent  levels  of 
support  and  slow  perfor¬ 
mance  in  World  Wide  Web 
browsers.  But  depending  on 
the  application,  Java  could 
prove  less  bothersome  than  alternatives 
such  as  scripting  languages. 

“You  start  off  thinking  script  is  easy, 
since  you  can  read  it  and  it’s  relatively 
easy  to  interpret,”  says  Tim  Sloane,  an 
analyst  at  Boston-based  Aberdeen 
Group,  Inc.  “The  problem  is,  things 
start  to  get  big  very  easily.  Java  brings 
an  object-oriented  development  envi¬ 


ronment  that  makes  it  easier  to  main¬ 
tain.  The  fact  that  it’s  portable  is  icing 
on  the  cake.” 

Most  of  the  attention  given  to  Java 
has  been  on  the  client  side.  But  analysts 
say  attention  is  shifting  to  the  server  as 
tools  improve  and  standards  crystallize. 

The  move  makes  sense.  Most  users 
have  Windows  on  their  clients,  so  run¬ 
ning  cross-platform  applications  isn’t  a 
big  issue.  But  on  the  back  end,  develop¬ 
ers  need  to  tie  together  applications  and 
integrate  data  across  mainframes  and 
Unix  and  Windows  NT  boxes. 

For  Windows  95  and  Macintosh  pro¬ 
gramming  on  the  client,  or  Windows 
NT  and  Unix  on  the  server,  Java  pro¬ 
vides  a  better  shot  at  reaching  all  users 
without  the  hassle  of  rewriting  an  en¬ 
tire  application. 


AT  ISSUE 


How  successful 
is  Java? 


“Just  the  promise  of  the  ability  to 
switch  platforms,  even  if  it  requires 
some  level  of  porting,  is  powerful,”  says 
Mark  Huey,  a  senior  research  analyst  at 
Meta  Group,  Inc.  in  Stamford,  Conn. 

That  isn’t  the  only  benefit.  Many  de¬ 
velopers  can  write  applications  faster 
with  Java  than  with  other  languages 
such  as  C-i-f.  And  because  Java  is  easier 
to  use  than  C+-(-,  it  reduces  mistakes. 
Further,  because  the  language  is  object- 
oriented,  developers  can  reuse  compo¬ 
nents,  which  is  another  time-saver.  □ 


QUICK 

STUDY 

ONLINE 


For  java  research,  books, 
and  related  Computer- 
world  articles,  go  to 
www.computerworld. 
com/more. 


USERS  TELL  THEIR  JAVA  TALES 


ROBERT  FORBES 

Technology  manager 
First  Tennessee  Bank 
Memphis 


a  user  accesses  the  online  banking 
application.  As  a  result,  there  is  a 
performance  penalty,  Forbes  ob¬ 
serves. 


Java  use:  For  online  banking  appli¬ 
cation  that  lets  customers  check 
their  account  information,  pay  their 
bills,  transfer  balances  and  seek 
financial  advice. 


JEFFRY  BORROR 

Director  of  information 
Daiwa  Securities  America 
New  York 


Pros:  It  can  create  an  application 
that  has  an  application  look-and- 
feel,  rather  than  the  look  and  feel  of 
a  static  Web  page,  Forbes  says.  And 
you  don't  have  to  deal  with  the  con¬ 
straints  of  Hypertext  Markup  Lan¬ 
guage  or  scripting  languages.  "In  a 
scripting  situation,  as  my  numbers 
of  customers  scale  up,  I  have  to 
have  a  faster  and  faster  box.  So 
issues  of  scalability  and  manage¬ 
ability  come  up,"  he  says. 

Cons:  There  are  bandwidth  require¬ 
ments  for  end  users  because  Java 
needs  to  be  downloaded  every  time 


Java  use:  For 
writing  trading 
systems  that 
customers  can 
access  via  the 
Internet,  that 
New  York- 
based  employ¬ 
ees  can  access 

via  an  intranet  and  that  Tokyo- 
based  employees  can  access  via  an 
extranet. 

Pros:  Java  is  platform-independent, 
portable  and  scalable.  It's  easier  to 
write  and  maintain  than  C++. 


There's  also  a  growing  collection  of 
reusable  third-party  code  in  the 
form  of  JavaBeans,  such  as  the  pre¬ 
built  blocks  of  code  used  for  screen 
management. 

Cons:  There  are  adequate  developer 
tools  available  for  Java,  but  other 
languages  still  have  more.  Perfor¬ 
mance  on  the  server  side  is  too 
slow  for  real-time  processing  or 
large  transaction  systems  -  even  if 
it  gets  five  to  10  times  faster  by  the 
end  of  the  year  as  expected.  There’s 
also  the  threat  that  Microsoft  will 
hijack  the  standard.  So  full  commit¬ 
ment  to  Java  is  a  little  premature, 
Borror  says. 


JOHN  MELKA 

Senior  systems  engineer 
NationsBanc  Services,  Inc. 

Chicago 

Java  use:  For  financial  decision- 
support  software  to  help  internal 
employees  do  their  jobs  effieciently, 
and  for  financial  extranet  applica¬ 
tions  that  corporate  customers  can 
access. 


Pros:  Java  is  platform-independent, 
and  it’s  simpler  to  use  than  C++  be¬ 
cause  of  the  way  the  language  is 
structured,  Melka  says.  And  in  Java, 
the  application  interfaces  are  the 
same  for  each  platform.  "It’s  learn 
once  [and]  use  on  multiple  plat¬ 
forms,  rather 
than  learn 
once  for  each 
platform,"  he 
says. 

Cons:  Java  is 
still  young,  so 
it's  hard  to  find 
a  lot  of  people 
who  understand  it.  “Java  program¬ 
mers  are  at  a  real  premium.  When 
you  need  to  staff  a  project,  that's 
an  important  problem  for  you," 
Melka  says.  Java  Development  Kits 
are  still  in  flux,  and  browsers  are 
too  tightly  coupled  with  Java  virtual 
machines,  which  interpret  the  code. 
"The  Java  virtual  machine  should 
plug  in  to  the  browser  so  as  we  go 
to  the  next  version  of  the  Java 
virtual  machine,  we  can  plug  it  in 
and  not  have  to  wait  for  a  vendor  to 
implement  it,"  Melka  says. 


Are  there  technologies  or  issues  you  would  like  to  learn  about  in  QuickStudy?  Send  your  ideas  to  QuickStudy  editor  Stefanie  McCann  at  stefanie_mccann@cw.com 


YOU  MIGHT  BUY  THE  IDEA 
THAT  A  LOT  OF  SERVERS 
CAN  DO  THE  JOB 
OF  THE  NEW  S/390  G5  SERVER. 


BUT  THEN  YOU’D 
HAVE  TO  BUY 
A  LOT  OF  SERVERS 


IBM  S/390  PARALLEL  ENTERPRISE  SERVER  -  GENERATION  5™ 

With  twice  the  power  of  its  high-end  predecessors,  the  new  CMOS-based  S/390  G5  enterprise  server  easily  handles  the  largest 
workloads.  It  supports  UNIX,*  Java™  and  hot  new  apps  like  SAP  R/3,  Baan,*  PeopleSoft,  Oracle  Applications  and  Lotus*  Domino™ 
It  even  helps  reduce  cost  by  enabling  server  consolidation.  And  all  this  can  be  run  as  a  single  enterprise  system.  Looking  to  do  business  on 
the  Net?  The  S/390  server  offers  Parallel  Sysplex*  technology  with  unsurpassed  99.999%  availability  and  bulletproof  security.  To  put  a  lot 
more  server  behind  your  enterprise,  visit  wvvw.s390.ibm.com/g5  IBM  S/390:  The  defining  standard  in  enterprise  computing. 
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Privacy  paranoia  Let  me  see  if  I’ve  got 

this  straight.  We  are  the  most  electronically  connected 
people  on  the  face  of  the  earth.  Tens  of  millions  of  us 
are  online  this  very  minute.  We  bare  our  boring  souls 
in  chat  groups.  We  cybershop  to  the  edge  of  point- 
and-click  exhaustion.  We  zap  around  reams  of  useless 
E-mail  to  people  we  thankfully  don’t  have  to  talk  to. 

And  we’re  told  that  our  most  overpowering  worry 
today  is  online  privacy. 

Somehow,  some  way,  we  want  to  slip  invisibly 
through  the  most  public  of  all  networks,  dodging  the 
direct  marketers  and  preserving  the  illusion  that  we 
can  control  all  pertinent  information  about  ourselves. 
One  widely  quoted  survey  of  10,000  Web  users 
claims  that  privacy  concerns  now  overshadow  censor¬ 
ship  as  the  “No.  1  most  important  issue”  on  the 
Internet. 


How  many  of  these  “No. 
1  most  important  issues” 
have  we  already  seen  rise 
and  fall  on  the  ’net?  Every¬ 
thing  from  government 
censorship  and  porno  sites 
to  junk  E-mail  and  online 
stalking  has  had  its  requi¬ 
site  15  minutes  of  cyberfame.  And  now  those  deep 
thinkers  in  Congress  are  sorting  through  up  to  90  dif¬ 
ferent  privacy  bills,  a  political  spitting  contest  that 
hopefully  will  choke  on  its  own  saliva. 

In  the  meantime,  it’s  clear  what  Web-based  busi- 
I  nesses  should  do  to  keep  the  customers  coming  and 

t'l 

i  the  feds  at  bay.  As  our  story  last  week  pointed  out 

i  [“Web  sites  rush  to  self-regulate,”  CW,  May  ii],  many 

I  online  merchants  are  already  scrambling  to  publish 

their  own  “privacy  policies,”  which  inform  and  reas¬ 
sure  customers  about  how  the  information  about 
I  them  is  handled. 

I  There  also  are  numerous  products  surfacing  to 

li  soothe  the  savagely  private  surfer.  The  World  Wide 

Web  Consortium,  for  example,  is  developing  tech¬ 
nology  that  will  let  consumers  set  Web  privacy  prefer- 

i  ences  in  their  browsers. 

Smart  companies  don’t  do  stupid  things  such  as 
I  invading  the  privacy  of  customers.  At  least,  not  if  they 

||  want  to  last  beyond  15  minutes  of  ^me. 
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Maryfran  Johnson,  executive  editor 
Internet:  marYfran_johnson@civ.com 
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Some  buying  decisions  need  input  from  outside  IS 


This  letter  is  in  response  to 
your  cover  story  on  “Backdoor 
sales:  Vendors  target  non- IS  execs 
to  close  the  deal”  [CW,  March  i6]. 

My  organization  sells  SAP’s  R/3 
products  in  the  Southeast.  The 
majority  of  technology  decisions 
today,  such  as 
choosing  an  E-mail 
system,  backup 
strategy  or  network 
architecture,  should 
be  made  within  the 
IT  department  and  under  direc¬ 
tion  of  the  CIO.  When  the  deci¬ 
sion  is  for  an  enterprisewide  sys¬ 
tem  that  will  affect  operations  at 
all  plants,  it  seems  only  logical  for 
the  CEO,  CFO  and  other  senior 
executives  to  be  significantly  in¬ 
volved  in  this  business  decision. 


As  salespeople,  we  know  when 
we  are  brought  in  by  executive 
management  that  at  least  two 
other  companies  are  going  to  be 
handled  by  a  project  manager  for 
comparison  purposes.  These  are 
not  “guerrilla  tactics”  or  “leaping 
over  IS”  if  sales¬ 
people  require  ac¬ 
cess  to  various  lev¬ 
els  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

Sales  executives 
have  a  goal  of  providing  a  greater 
return  on  investment  than  our 
competitors  so  we  can  earn  their 
business. 

Bill  Bierbower 
Sigma 
Alpharetta,  Ga. 
bierbower@aol.com 


These  are  not 
'guerrilla  tactics'  or 
'leaping  over  IS.' 


Government  made  a  positive  difference  in  suing  IBM 


Dave  moschella’s  April  27  col¬ 
umn  [“Of  big  lies,  big  lessons 
and  Big  Tobacco,”  CW]  was  a  great 
one. 

By  1969,  IBM  had  won  the 
computer  race  of  that  time  from 
bigger  adversaries,  such  as  GE  and 
RCA.  As  a  now-retired  IBM  engi¬ 
neer,  I  would  be  richer  from  my 
stock  if  the  federal  government 
had  not  sued  IBM. 

But  the  U.S.  would  not  be  as 
well  off.  The  Japanese  might  be 
dominant  in  PCs  and  software  be¬ 
cause  IBM  had  to  separately  price 
software. 

Because  of  the  threat  from  the 
antitrust  judge,  IBM  gave  Intel 
and  Microsoft  an  opportunity, 
without  patenting  the  PC  design 
and  without  insisting  on  owning  a 
piece  of  each  of  those  companies. 
Similar  antitrust  action  against  the 
1990S  winner,  namely  Microsoft, 


will  most  likely  benefit  this  coun¬ 
try  and  the  industry. 

Harvey  R.  Tuck 
Dayton,  Ohio 
hrtuck@worldnet.att.net 

Best  not  get  out  in  front 

From  the  looks  of  things,  peo¬ 
ple  may  start  firing  employees 
who  are  betting  on  Microsoft  soft¬ 
ware  that  isn’t  currently  on  store 
shelves.  IS  personnel  should  know 
by  now  not  to  bet  on  Microsoft  re¬ 
leasing  a  product  on  time. 

I  feel  sorry  for  those  who  are 
first  in  line  to  purchase  Windows 
98,  Win  NT  5.0  or  Hydra.  After 
all,  look  how  long  Win  95  took  to 
become  a  relatively  stable  operat¬ 
ing  system. 

Ricky  Hardt 
Houston 

weasprimus@earthlink.net 


Just  say  no  to  warranty  info 

■  AGREE  WITH  Dan  Gillmor’s  col¬ 
umn  in  the  March  23  issue  of 
Computerworld  [“Violating  privacy 
is  bad  business”]  and  especially  ob¬ 
ject  to  companies  that  gather  infor¬ 
mation  under  false  pretenses. 

When  faced  with  a  warranty 
registration  that  asks  for  such  un¬ 
necessary  information  as  my  in¬ 
come  and  occupation  (or  educa¬ 
tion,  etc.),  I  provide  only  the  infor¬ 
mation  that  I  think  is  needed, 
usually  name  and  address. 

I’ve  seen  a  disturbing  trend  re¬ 
cently,  though,  in  software  prod¬ 
ucts  that  use  online  registration. 
They  designate  unnecessary  fields 
as  mandatory  and  refuse  to  com¬ 
plete  the  registration  until  you  fill 
them  out. 

Usually  I  comply,  but  some¬ 
times  this  causes  annoying  nag¬ 
ging.  If  the  product  is  free,  then  1 
accept  that  they’ve  got  to  make 
money  somehow.  If  I’ve  pur¬ 
chased  the  product,  I  feel,  as  Gill- 
mor  does,  that  the  purchase  itself 
activates  the  warranty.  Registration 
should  be  limited  to  only  neces¬ 
sary  information. 

Calvin  Crumrine 
Personalized  Computer  Solutions 
Juneau,  Alaska 

Computerworld  welcomes 
comments  from  its  readers. 
Letters  shouldn’t  exceed  200 
words  and  should  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  Maryfran  Johnson, 
Executive  Editor,  Computer- 
world,  PO  Box  9171,  500  Old 
Connecticut  Path,  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.  01701.  Fax  num¬ 
ber:  (508)  875-8931;  Internet: 
letters (@)cw.com.  Please  in¬ 
clude  an  address  and  phone 
number  for  verification. 
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Hard  data  (at  last)  on  year  2000  costs 

Paul  A.  Strassmann 


Until  now,  all  year  2000  estimates  came  from 
conjecture,  opinion  polls,  guesswork  and 
questionable  extrapolations  by  often  self- 
anointed  experts. 


We  have,  for  the  first  time,  informa¬ 
tion  about  year  2000  costs  and  progress 
from  an  authoritative  source;  first-quar¬ 
ter  1998  reports  filed  by  U.S.  corpora¬ 
tions  listed  with  the  Securities  and 
Exchange  Commission  (SEC).  The  infor¬ 
mation  was  compiled  by  Triaxsys  Re¬ 
search. 

The  reports  con¬ 
form  to  regulations 
issued  last  year.  The 
data  has  greater 
credibility  than  any¬ 
thing  published  so 
far  because  it  is  like¬ 
ly  to  be  used  in  any 
htigation  against  cor¬ 
porate  officers  and 
directors. 

To  imderstand  what  this  wealth  of  year 
2000  information  means,  relate  it  to  the 
characteristics  of  corporations  that  file 
reports  with  the  SEC.  The  total  revenue 


of  the  4,260  listed  firms  that  must  re¬ 
port  is  about  $6.6  trillion.  For  the  first 
quarter  of  1998  (covering  financial  data 
through  1997),  the  SEC  identifies  only 

U.S.  organizations' 
SEC  filings  lead  to  a 
surprising  conclusion 

85  major  companies  with  year  2000 
budgets  greater  than  $10  million. 
That  includes  the  nation’s  largest 
companies. 

Although  the  number  of  firms 
with  reported  year  2000  budgets  is 
very  small,  together  they  account  for 
19%  of  aU  corporate  revenue  and  24%  of 
all  corporate  profits.  Clearly,  the  firms 
that  are  ready  to  talk  about  their  year 
2000  progress  are  the  premier  U.S.  or¬ 


ganizations.  Those  organizations  plan  to 
spend  a  total  of  $9. 4  billion  to  fix  their 
date-change  problems.  Because  they  rep¬ 
resent  a  mix  of  industries,  I  was  able  to 
come  up  with  a  cost  estimate  for  the  en¬ 
tire  U.S.  corporate  population  on  the 
basis  of  revenue.  Such  an  estimate  sug¬ 
gests  that  the  total  budget  for  fixing  any 
year  2000  headaches  for  corporate 
America  is  only  about  $50  billion  —  a 
number  much  smaller  than  any  prog¬ 
nostications  so  far,  by  a  wide  margin! 

Now  comes  the  interesting  part. 
Although  the  85  big  companies 
plan  to  spend  a  total  of  $9.4  billion, 
they’ve  spent  only  29%  of  that 
amount  to  date,  which  suggests  that 
corporate  America  is  ready  to  pay 
•  only  about  $36  biUion  for  fixing  the 
year  2000  situation  in  the  time  that 
remains.  Chn  that  be  accomplished.^ 

I  have  data  for  IT  budgets  for  29  of 
the  firms  that  reported  their  year  2000 
budgets  to  the  SEC.  With  high  reliability, 
I  can  now  predict  the  expected  year 
2000  spending  if  a  firm  follows  known 
patterns.  That  analysis  suggests  that  in 
the  time  remaining,  year  2000  spending 
will  siphon  off  only  8.3%  of  annual  IT 
budgets.  That  calls  for  a  material  shift  in 
the  budgets  toward  software  services,  but 


is  quite  manageable  despite  moans  and 
groans  that  failure  is  imminent  because 
the  job  can’t  be  completed.  In  fact,  if  this 
money  is  used  prudently  to  correct  the 
inherent  flimsiness  of  the  existing  soft¬ 
ware,  it  may  be  a  good  investment. 

Before  we  dismiss  all  the  alarmists  of 
the  coming  doom,  note  that  I  don’t  think 
we  should  depend  entirely  on  the  data 
that  has  been  filed  with  the  SEC.  The 
shattering  revelation  in  the  reported 
details  is  that  only  four  firms  so  far 
claim  they’ve  progressed  with  complete 
systems  testing. 

Until  test  results  are  independently 
validated  and  verified,  we  can’t  place 
much  credence  on  easy  prospects  of  fix¬ 
ing  the  year  2000  disease. 

The  old  advice  “Trust,  but  verify,"  is 
more  applicable  to  software  than  to  any 
other  human  activity. 

My  advice  is  to  proceed  immediately 
with  testing  a  representative  sample  of 
critical  systems.  The  experiences  gained 
from  such  a  pilot  would  confirm 
whether  the  estimates  filed  with  the  SEC 
are  fiction  or  reality.  □ 


Strassmann  is  chairman  and  CEO  of  Soft¬ 
ware  Testing  Assurance  Corp.  His  Internet 
address  is  ceo@stacorp.com. 


When  employees  launch  their  own  Web  sites 

Michael  Schrage 


Giant  Financial  Services  Firm  (GFSF)  encoun¬ 
ters  a  digital  dilemma:  Some  of  its  best  bro¬ 
kers  have  posted  their  own  Web  sites  to  alert, 
advise,  attract  and  support  clients. 


That  mushrooming  of  internetworked 
money  management  media  rivals 
GFSF’s  own  branded  site.  What  to  do? 

Kill  them  all!  Citing  legal  uncertainties 
and  Securities  and  Exchange  Commis¬ 
sion  compliance  concerns,  GFSF  outlaws 
unauthorized  sites  and  orders  them  ex¬ 
tirpated. 

Unenlightened  digital  despotism?  Or 
a  very  smart  move  for  both  branding  and 
regulatory  reasons?  We’ll  see  soon 
enough.  But  the  Web  as  a  medium  to 
disintermediate  the  enterprise  has  rapid¬ 
ly  become  one  of  the  most  provocative 
management  challenges  around  for 
organizations  that  purportedly  care  about 
their  customers. 

The  typical  top  management  concern, 
of  course,  has  been  figuring  out  how 
best  to  block  unauthorized  intranet 
access.  Yawn.  Round  up  the  usual  sus¬ 
pects:  firewalls,  passwords,  encryption, 
and  so  on.  In  practice,  the  more  serious 
issue  may  well  be  the  rise  of  extracurric¬ 


ular  pages  and  sites  that  spring  up  un¬ 
bidden  —  but  for  darn  good  reasons  — 
to  serve  key  customers  or  suppliers. 

A  few  years  ago,  I  was  writing  about 
unauthorized  intranets  helping  divisions 
and  departments  run  themselves.  Today, 
it’s  clear  that  the  challenge  of  unautho¬ 
rized  extranets  will  matter  far,  far  more. 

Extranets  represent  the  most  serious 
business  threat  to  clean,  manageable  dis¬ 
tinctions  between  internal  and  external. 
Them  and  Us. 

In  truth,  the  real  importance  of  fire¬ 
walls  may  be  to  keep  entrepreneurial 
employees  in  rather  than  to  keep  malev¬ 
olent  intruders  out. 

What  happens  when  purchasing 
agents  post  special  advisories  for  their 
most  favored  suppliers?  Or  when  a  de¬ 
rivatives  design  shop  at  a  major  invest¬ 
ment  bank  decides  to  set  up  a  special 
simulations  extranet  for  its  best  institu¬ 
tional  clients?  Or  when  a  top  sales¬ 
woman  creates  a  site  that  lets  customers 


participate  in  a  special  Web  auction  for  a 
backlogged  product?  Who  in  the  organi¬ 
zation  tracks  that?  Who’s  responsible? 
Legal?  IS?  Are  employees  expected  to  rat 
on  colleagues  who  are  using  extranets  to 
extend  their  market  reach? 

You  could  comfortably  make  a  case 
that  an  organization  might  want  to  en¬ 
courage  that  sort  of  initiative.  Of  course, 
there’s  a  very  thin  line  between  dy¬ 
namism  and  chaos.  After  all,  economist 
Joseph  Schumpeter  did  describe  entre¬ 
preneurship  as  “creative  destruction." 

There  should  be  little  doubt  that  if, 
say,  the  top  50  or  60  salespeople  at  IBM 
or  Morgan  Stanley  or  Xerox  each  had 
their  own  unique 
site  —  distinct  from 
but  complementary 
to  their  employer’s 
corporate  site  —  that 
would  unsubtly  shift 
the  balance  of  power 
and  influence  in 
those  firms.  Would 

Should  you  block 
unauthorized  sites  - 
or  embrace  them? 


it  really  be  in  an  organization’s  best  in¬ 
terest  to  force  everyone  to  manage  their 
key  customer/client/supplier  relation¬ 
ships  through  the  official  Web  site  (how¬ 
ever  that  evolves)?  That’s  a  tough  case  to 
make,  too. 

As  the  true  tale  of  GFSF  affirms,  those 
business  concerns  exist  in  the  here  and 
now.  I  wager  that  Jack  Welch  and  his 
lieutenants  haven’t  a  clue  how  many 
extranets  are  being  used  to  manage  cus¬ 
tomer  relationships  at  GE.  Flow  about 
GM?  Microsoft?  Oracle? 

In  the  same  way  that  power  users  of 
Lotus  1-2-3  Excel  spreadsheets  accu¬ 
mulated  organizational  power  from  their 
fluency  in  financial  mc-deling,  it’s  in¬ 
evitable  that  entrepreneurial  ex¬ 
tranets  will  confer  advantages  to 
those  who  want  to  create  proprietar>’ 
relationships  with  external  con¬ 
stituencies. 

In  other  words,  the  real  business 
competition  the  Web  can  create  will 
come  from  within.  That’s  going  to 
make  Fortune  1,000  Web  business 
management  a  lot  of  fun  to  watch.  □ 

Schrage  is  a  research  associate  at  the 
MIT  Media  Lab  and  author  o/No 
More  Teams!  His  Internet  address  is 
schrage@media.mit.edu. 


The  CEO  speaks;  the  CIO  cringes 
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3Com  builds  networks  powerful  enough  to  handle  even  the  most  daunting  request.  Intelligent  networks  that 
close  the  gap  between  time  and  distance.  So  that  bandwidth-demanding  applications -such  as  remote  training 


Can  you  do  the  impossible  again? 


More  connected 


meeting  via  our  Intranet 


That  means  voice,  data,  even  video 


(On  2,300  desktops  in  90  days.) 


Can  your  network? 


and  video-to-the-desktop  —  run  smoothly.  All  from  the  company  that’s  connected  more  businesses  in  more 


ways  than  any  other.  For  the  latest  news  about  converged  networks,  visit  www.3com.com/moreconnected 
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Youth  movement:  A  ne^v  generation  of  CIOs 

Allan  E.  Alter 


Get  ready.  There’s  a  CIO  youth  movement  head¬ 
ing  your  way.  Randy  Mott,  41,  at  Wal-Mart, 
Dawn  Lepore,  43,  at  Charles  Schwab,  and 
Charles  Baumann,  37,  at  Cigna  Integrated  Care  are  the 
vanguard  of  an  inevitable  wave  of  baby-faced  chief  in- 


leadership  experience.  “There’s  more  op¬ 
portunity  for  young  people  to  get  experi¬ 
ence  running  big  projects,  thanks  to  the 
growth  in  IT  spending  and  use  of  tech¬ 
nology,”  says  Chicago-based  executive  re¬ 
cruiter  Alvin  Borenstine.  Those  young 
leaders  have  shown  they  can  build  strate¬ 
gic  systems,  think  like  businesspeople 
and  work  with  line  managers. 


formation  officers. 


PLENTY  OF  ROOM 


“We  are  losing  the  older  guys.  They’re 
being  put  out  to  pasture,  parachuted  out, 
moved  aside,  retired  earlier,”  says  Mark 
Polansky,  managing  director  at  search 
firm  Korn/Ferry  International’s  New 
York  office. 

I  suspect  the  year  2000  problem  is 
partly  to  blame, 
older  CIOs  will  be 
leaving  in  droves. 

Many  will  retire  to 
evade  millennial 
finger-pointing  and 
lawsuits.  Others 
will  be  forced  out 
when  CEOs  discov¬ 
er  their  systems 
aren’t  ready.  Who  will  take  their  place? 
Not  the  other  old-timers  at  the  company; 
they’ll  be  tainted  by  the  same  mess. 


But  even  without  the  year  2000  prob¬ 
lem,  we’d  be  due  for  a  generational 
turnover.  When  CEOs  look  ahead  to  the 


2ist  century,  they  see  a  very  different 
IT  future.  They  won’t  look  to  veterans 
who  were  weaned  on  mainframes  and 
minicomputers.  CEOs  will  want  the 
stars  of  the  Internet  and  client/server 
generation. 

The  good  news  is  that  many  of  the 
young  generation  are  ready.  They  aren’t 
smart-alecky  cyberbrats;  they  have  real 


But  even  CEOs  who  aren’t  looking  to  the 
new  generation  to  lead  IS  may  have  to 
hire  them.  There  are  probably  more  CIO 
openings  now  than  ever  before. 

One  reason:  More  companies 
have  CIOs.  Smaller  firms  are 
creating  ClO-type  positions  be¬ 
cause  they  need  a  business- 
minded  leader  who  can  put  tech¬ 
nology  to  strategic  use.  Five 
years  ago,  $400  million  to  $500 
million  companies  were  hiring 
their  first  real  CIOs;  now  the  threshold 
has  dropped  to  $100  million  to  $200 
million,  according  to  William  A.  Grady, 
director  at  Romac  Executive  Solutions  in 
Boston.  Older  IS  executives  at  large  com¬ 
panies  don’t  want  those  jobs;  the  pond 
is  smaller,  and  the  pay  is  lower.  That 
means  opportunity  for  young  CIO 
wanna-bes. 


seek  out 
he  stars  of  the  Internet 
and  client/server  era. 


Another  reason:  CIOs  are  leaving  their 
old  jobs  to  take  higher-paying  new  ones. 
It  isn’t  the  old  CIO  turnover  sob  story;  all 
kinds  of  executives  are  taking  advantage 
of  the  economy  and  finding  new  jobs. 
Executive  job  searches  climbed  more 
than  50%  last  year,  according  to  one 
headhunter  association. 

Because  CIO  salaries  are  increasing  — 
by  34%  between  1995  and  1997,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Computerworld’ s  latest  salary  sur¬ 
vey  —  CIOs  have  every  reason  to  follow 
the  crowd.  No  wonder  fellow  columnist 
Paul  A.  Strassmann  found  that  the  CIO 
turnover  rate  jumped  from  24%  to  40% 
between  1995  and  1997. 

What  does  it  all  mean?  More  CIOs 
with  Internet  know-how,  an  innovative 
cyberbusiness  mentality  and  a  knack 
for  turning  hot  new  technologies  into 
moneymakers.  IT  leaders  more  in  tune 
with  the  Gen-X  workforce.  And  a  final 
break  from  the  culture  of  the  mainframe 
past. 

It  all  adds  up:  More  CIO  openings, 
plus  growth  in  IT  use,  plus  changing 
needs  equals  demographic  shift.  Smells 
like  a  youth  movement  to  me.  □ 


Alter  is  Computerworld ’s  department 
editor,  Managing.  His  Internet  address  is 
allan_alter@  cw.com. 


How  to  reasonably  rein  in  Microsoft 

David  Moschella 


ometimes  the  worst  things  in  life  happen  after 
you  get  what  you  think  you  want.  We  all  now 
know  that  the  Justice  Department  will  at  least 
try  to  limit  Microsoft’s  power. 


It  appears  that  the  company  is  willing 
to  compromise  on  just  about  anything 
except  its  ability  to  integrate  or  bundle 
new  features  with  its  operating  systems. 

1  couldn’t  agree  more.  Microsoft 
should  be  allowed  to  put  any  feature  it 
wants  into  the  operating  system,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  that  includes  Internet  Explorer.  No 
government  will  ever  succeed  in  trying 
to  decide  what  software  should  or 
shouldn’t  be  integrated.  That  is  entirely 
Microsoft’s  call. 

However,  once  Microsoft  decides  what 
services  it  believes  are  part  of  the  operat¬ 
ing  system,  antitrust  oversight  becomes 
much  more  feasible  —  and  potentially 
much  more  effective.  1  would  suggest 
that  Assi.stant  Attorney  General  Joel 
Klein  and  company  press  for  the  follow¬ 
ing  simple  principle:  If  a  feature  is  des¬ 
ignated  by  Microsoft  as  part  of  one  of  the 
company’s  operating  systems,  it  can  be 
enhanced  only  when  the  operating  sys¬ 


tem  is  enhanced  —  not  according  to  the 
company’s  own  schedule. 

For  example,  no  one  should  object  if 
Windows  98  is  shipped  with  Internet  Ex¬ 
plorer,  Outlook,  NetShow  or  anything 
else.  But  if  Microsoft  chooses  to  call 
those  programs  bundled  operating  sys¬ 
tem  features,  the  company  shouldn’t  be 
allowed  to  market  and  provide  upgrades 
separately.  Future  browsers,  mail  services 
and  audio/video  tools  would  have  to  be 
included  only  in  the  next  operating  sys¬ 
tem  release.  They  certainly  couldn’t  be 
made  available  for  no-longer-shipping 
operating  systems  such  as  Windows  3.1 
and,  eventually,  Windows  95. 

If  that  principle  were  applied,  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  behavior  would  change  dra¬ 
matically.  Rather  than  label  every 
valuable  new  feature  as  part  of  the 
operating  system,  the  company 
would  position  most  new  applications 
as  distinct  products  to  be  marketed. 


sold  and  distributed  separately.  Hard¬ 
ware  vendors  still  could  install  those 
products  as  part  of  the  purchase  process, 
but  such  installations  would  have  to  be 
ordered  by  the  customer  —  like  any  oth¬ 
er  hardware  or  software  option. 

GOAL  ACHIEVED 

The  net  effect  would  be  to  reverse  the 
current  dynamic  that  gives  Microsoft  in¬ 
centive  to  work  toward  an  ever-more- 
encompassing  operating  system.  The 
company  still  would  seek  to  improve  op¬ 
erating  system  performance  and  reliabil¬ 
ity  but  would  make  most  additional  fea¬ 
tures  and  services 
separate  products. 

That  would  create  a 
more  level  playing 
field. 

Of  course,  that 
isn’t  what  Microsoft 
has  in  mind.  It  con¬ 
tinues  to  make  the 


The  company  Itself  has 
given  the  Justice 
Department  an  opening. 


totally  unconvincing  case  that  although 
Internet  Explorer  was  integral  to  Win¬ 
dows  95,  it  needed  to  go  through  three 
major  upgrades  before  emerging  once 
again  as  integral  to  Windows  98.  It 
makes  that  claim  even  though  each  new 
release  was  marketed  and  distributed  en¬ 
tirely  as  a  separate  product,  not  an  oper¬ 
ating  system  upgrade. 

Should  the  Justice  Department  choose 
to  do  so,  it  will  be  relatively  easy  to  prove 
that  Microsoft  has  engaged  in  predatory 
and  anticompetitive  business  practices. 
The  more  difficult  challenge  is  to  figure 
out  what  to  do  about  it.  To  avoid  doing 
more  harm  than  good,  any  would-be 
overseers  must  find  a  simple  yet 
supportive  process  for  assuring  a 
more  competitive  software  industry. 

Strangely,  Microsoft  itself  has  giv¬ 
en  the  Justice  Department  the  open¬ 
ing  it  needs.  Klein  should  simply 
say,  “Yes,  you  can  bundle  anything 
you  want,  but  being  part  of  the  op¬ 
erating  system  means  being  part  of 
the  operating  system.”  □ 


Moschella  is  an  author,  independent 
consultant  and  weekly  columnist  for 
Computerworld.  His  Internet  address 
is  dmoschella@earthlink.net. 
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Average  number  of  human 
resources  applications 
per  1,000  employees 


Process 

Number 

Administration 

2.3 

Risk  management 

3.5 

Employee 

2.3 

development 

Decision 

support 


Base:  1,200  companies 

Source:  The  Hackett  Group,  Inc^  Hudson,  Ohio 


Hedfonic  protection 

The  Federal  Trade  Commis¬ 
sion  is  seeking  public  com¬ 
ment  on  how  it  should  apply 
its  consumer  protection  regu¬ 
lations  to  the  digital  world. 
The  FTC  said  it  is  trying  to 
clarify  the  extent  to  which 
its  rules  apply  to  the  Inter¬ 
net,  E-mail  and  CD-ROMs. 
Opinions  and  comments  can 
be  sent  to  elecmedia(g>ftcgov 
until  July  7. 

United  flies  to  2000 

United  Airlines  expects  to 
spend  roughly  $15  million  to 
ready  its  aircraft  scheduling, 
seat-inventory  management 
and  other  systems  to  handle 
the  year  2000  problem.  Unit¬ 
ed  estimates  that  it  has  com¬ 
pleted  about  60%  of  the  work 
needed  on  its  mainframe  ap¬ 
plications  and  that  11,000  of 
;  the  40,000  programs  it  uses 
need  to  be  modified.  United 
expects  to  finish  by  year’s 
end  and  test  through  next 
year. 

Linting  sales,  stock 

Consolidated  Stores  Corp.,  a 
$4.1  billion  close-out  mer¬ 
chandise  retailer  in  Colum¬ 
bus,  Ohio,  has  licensed  Intre¬ 
pid  Systems’  DecisionMaster 
decision-support  software  as 
part  of  an  effort  to  create  a 
closed-loop  information  sys¬ 
tem  that  integrates  its  deci¬ 
sion-support  and  merchandis¬ 
ing  operations.  The  closed- 
loop  system  is  intended  to  let 
users  see,  for  instance,  when 
a  product  has  been  over¬ 
stocked  and  then  automati¬ 
cally  trigger  a  markdown  in 
some  stores. 


Case  Studies  ♦  Trends  t  Outsourcing 


Logging  vendor  cuts  production  time 


►  Resource  planning,  design 
systems  will  ease  multisite 
development,  manufacturing 


Ignoring  development 
guidelines  raises  costs 


By  Julia  King 


IT  GROUPS  at  virtually  every 
major  company  have  formal 
guidelines  for  developing  soft¬ 
ware  — •  usually  in  a  fat  binder 
on  the  bottom  shelf  of  a  remote 
cubicle.  Sticking  to  those  guide¬ 
lines,  which  can 
deliver  higher-quality 
software,  often  can 
be  difFicult. 

And  failure  to  do  so  results  in 
much  higher  development  and 
maintenance  costs. 

Regularly  inspecting  applica¬ 
tion  design  and  actual  code,  for 
example,  can  reduce  software 
defects  by  50%,  according  to 
Software  Productivity  Research, 
Inc.  (SPR),  an  information  tech¬ 
nology  metrics  consultancy  in 
Burlington,  Mass. 

But  getting  developers  to  fol¬ 
low  step-by-step  instructions. 


such  as  regular  reviews  and 
meetings  with  users,  is  about  as 
easy  as  collaring  a  cat. 

“A  large  number  of  them 
view  process  as  the  extraneous 
activities  that  have  to  go  on  to 
get  to  the  cool  part  of  writing 
Java  or  C-i-i-,”  said  Roger  Press¬ 
man,  a  software  en¬ 
gineering  consultant 
in  Orange,  Conu. 
“But  the  problem  is 
that  without  a  process,  you  get 
screw'ed  up  just  writing  code.” 

So  how  do  you  get  developers 
to  stick  to  the  plan.^ 

Have  them  help  write  it. 
That’s  the  idea  behind  Deborah 
Lokken  Berg's  “Big  Book  of 
Best  Practices,”  a  set  of  guide¬ 
lines  under  continual  develop¬ 
ment  at  $12  billion  Fortis  Fi¬ 
nancial  Group  in  Woodbup/, 
Minn. 

ignoring  guidelines,  page  3F 


SOFTWARE 

DESlGli-. 


By  Thomas  Hoffman 


FIRST  IT  WAS  the  spotted  owl  that  stunted 
the  lumber  industry.  Then  came  the  Asian 
currency  crisis,  which  put  the  brakes  on 
housing  starts  in  Japan  and  Korea  six 
months  ago. 

In  the  highly  cyclical  logging  industry, 
almost  anything  can  cause  a  change  in  the 
business  outlook,  said  Paul  C.  Latta,  an 
analyst  at  Ragen  MacKenzie,  Inc.,  a  Seattle 
investment  bank. 

And  any  change  in  the  lumber  industry 
is  a  challenge  to  companies  such  as  Tim- 
berjack,  a  Helsinki,  Finland-based  manu¬ 
facturer  of  equipment  used  to  cut  down 
trees  and  haul  them  away. 

CONSOLIDATION 

In  a  bid  to  stay  fast  on  its  feet,  Timberjack 
is  standardizing  its  European  and  North 
American  sites  on  one  design  system  and 
investing  in  an  enterprise  resource  plan¬ 
ning  (ERP)  system  designed  to  let  cus¬ 
tomers  such  as  Tacoma,  Wash.-based  Wey- 
erhauser  Co.  and  Georgia-Pacific  Corp.  in 


Timberjack's  new  enterprise  resource  planning  system  will  eventually  make  it 
possible  for  customers  such  as  Weyerhauser  to  check  on  the  status  of  logging 
equipment  they  have  ordered  and  request  changes 


Atlanta  keep  a  close  eye  on  equipment  they 
have  ordered. 

Timberjack’s  products  are  custom- 
designed  and  built  as  they  are  ordered,  said 
Kuldeep  Chandra,  director  of  logistics  at 


Timberjack’s  Woodstock,  Ontario,  plant. 
Customers  such  as  Weyerhauser  “want  easy 
interfaces  to  help  them  determine  the  sta¬ 
tus  of  their  orders  and  when  they  can 

ERP  trail,  page  38 


Everest  tests  technology 


By  Rebecca  Sykes 


ARMED  WITH  EQUIPMENT  Spe¬ 
cially  designed  by  the  Media 
Lab  at  MIT  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  a  U.S.  expedition  is  on 
its  way  up  Mount  Everest  this 
month,  seeking  data  about  Ever¬ 
est’s  climate  and  geology.  But 
the  effort  to  outfit  the  climbers 
also  shows  the  critical  impor¬ 
tance  of  tailoring  technology  to 
its  environment. 

The  scientists  behind  the 


expedition  have  had  to  wrestle 
with  the  design  and  operation 
of  the  climbers’  computer 
equipment,  tackling  issues  from 
power  conservation  to  real-time 
monitoring  of  remote  systems. 

Technology  bound  for  the 
29,038-ft.-high  Everest  can’t  be 
complex  to  operate  or  tempera¬ 
mental.  That’s  because  the  cli¬ 
mate  —  where  temperatures  go 
from  subzero  to  uncomfortably 
hot  and  the  oxygen  level  is  only 
Everest,  page  38 


Outfitting  Everest 
climbers  with  techni¬ 
cal  gear  was  no  easy 
feat:  It  had  to  be  spe¬ 
cially  designed  to  fit 
the  extreme  climate 
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Timberjack  is  expecting  an 
IB-montb  payback  on  the 
$2.5  million  ERP  system,  which 
includes  hardware,  software 
and  implementation  costs 


Timberjack's 
Kuldeep  Chandra 


Manufacturer  cuts  ERP  trail 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  37 


Ignoring  guidelines  can  raise  costs 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  37 


expect  to  have  them  delivered,” 
Chandra  said. 

Chandra  said  Timberjack 
plans  to  phase  in  customer  in¬ 
terfaces  —  such  as  dial-up  con¬ 
nections  to  the  ERP  system  so 
customers  can  check  on  order 
status  —  after  the  company  fin¬ 
ishes  rolling  out  the  system 
next  year. 

Timberjack  expects  an  18- 
month  payback  on  the  $2.5  mil¬ 
lion  system,  Chandra  said. 

The  need  to  connect  with 
customers  “is  the  underlying 
driver  behind  supply-chain  au¬ 
tomation,”  said  Dennis  Byron, 
an  analyst  at  International  Data 
Corp.,  a  market  research  firm  in 
Framingham,  Mass. 

Timberjack,  a  imit  of  $2.1  bil¬ 
lion  Helsinki-based  Rauma  Oy, 
started  installing  an  ERP  system 
from  Tucson,  Ariz.-based  Indus¬ 
trial  and  Financial  Systems,  Inc. 
last  November. 

DIFFERENCES 

The  system,  called  IFS  Applica¬ 
tions  ’98,  is  unlike  most  other 
ERP  systems  in  that  its 
order-entry,  manufacturing  and 
other  software  modules  can  be 
installed  independently. 

Most  ERP  systems,  such  as 
SAP  America,  Inc.’s  R/3  soft¬ 
ware  suite,  work  only  after 
customers  synchronize  purchas¬ 
ing,  distribution  and  software 
modules. 

The  modular  approach  Tim¬ 
berjack  is  taking  allows  compa¬ 
nies  to  add  components  when 
they  want  to,  not  when  the  soft¬ 
ware  requires  them. 

That  was  important  for  Tim¬ 


berjack  because  the  company 
wanted  to  install  a  full-blown 
ERP  system  to  support  the  April 
launch  of  a  new  manufacturing 
site  in  Birmingham,  Ala.,  but 
not  at  its  sites  in  Woodstock, 
Finland,  and  Sweden.  It  will 
move  those  offices  to  the  sys¬ 
tem  as  needed. 

Timberjack  had  been  using 
an  i8-year-old  materials  man¬ 
agement  system  from  Hewlett- 
Packard  Co.  But  the  system 
didn’t  allow  design  engineers  in 
Europe  and  North  America  to 
communicate  with  one  another 
electronically,  said  Phil  Doble, 
manager  of  information  sys¬ 
tems  in  Woodstock. 

Because  Timberjack  was  also 
using  separate  computer-aided 
design  (CAD)  systems  in  differ¬ 
ent  locations,  it  often  took  18 
months  for  engineers  in  Europe 
and  North  America  to  design  a 
single  machine,  Doble  said. 

Timberjack  expects  to  reduce 
that  technology  transfer  time  to 
less  than  six  months  once  it 
integrates  IFS  Applications  with 
Pro/Engineer,  a  CAD  system 
from  Waltham,  Mass.-based 
Parametric  Technology  Corp., 
this  fall.  That  shotdd  help  peo¬ 
ple  such  as  Timberjack’s  Ken 
Smith  do  their  jobs  better. 

“The  most  significant  change 
[with  the  new  system]  is  that  we 
should  be  able  to  do  away  with 
the  inefficiency  of  having  to  en¬ 
ter  data  more  than  once”  from 
multiple  geographic  locations, 
said  Smith,  a  systems  integra¬ 
tion  and  inventory  control  man¬ 
ager  at  Timberjack  in  Wood- 
stock.  □ 


“If  people  are  part  of  develop¬ 
ing  the  process,  they’re  more 
likely  to  follow  it,”  said  Berg, 
vice  president  of  project  man¬ 
agement. 

So  each  time  a  project  team 
comes  up  with  a  proven  tech¬ 
nique  for  collecting  require¬ 
ments  from  users  or  developing 
workflow  plans,  they  are  invited 
to  add  it  to  the  process.  That 
process  is  based  on  Andersen 
Consulting’s  Method  One  devel¬ 
opment  plan. 

FLEXIBILITY 

Berg’s  guidelines  include  for¬ 
mal  principles  for  organizing 
project  teams;  plans  for  design¬ 
ing,  testing  and  reviewing  code; 
and  methods  for  tracking  prob¬ 
lems. 

But  none  of  those  is  set  in 
stone  because  Berg  said  things 
should  remain  flexible. 

“The  goal  of  process  is  not  to 
create  binders  but  to  deliver 
projects  or  software,”  she  said. 
“You  can’t  take  it  as  gospel.” 
That’s  why  project  teams  are 


one-third  that  at  sea  level  — 
stresses  the  gear  and  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Media  Lab  scientists 
designed  special  extreme  cli¬ 
mate  weather  sensors  and  vital- 
signs  monitors  so  Yale 
University’s  School  of  Medicine 
in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  and 
Boston’s  Museum  of  Science 
can  conduct  their  experiments 
on  Everest,  whose  summit  liter¬ 
ally  pokes  into  the  jet  stream. 

AT  THE  TOP 

To  monitor  Everest’s  perilous 
weather  conditions,  which  have 
been  only  spottily  recorded,  re¬ 
searchers  want  to  install  a  sen¬ 
sor  at  the  summit.  MIT  profes¬ 
sor  Michael  Hawley  and  his 
team  created  a  probe  designed 
to  measure  the  harsh  climate 
without  succumbing  to  it. 

“It  turns  out  that  no  one  has 
measured  the  wind  speed  at  the 
summit,”  and  only  a  few  mea¬ 
surements  of  barometric  pres¬ 
sure  or  temperature  have  been 
taken,  Hawley  said. 

Moreover,  earlier  measure¬ 
ments  are  atypical  because 
climbers  make  a  summit  at¬ 
tempt  only  on  “good”  days,  he 
said. 

But  a  bigger  challenge  was 
designing  the  body-sensor  packs 
worn  by  the  climbers. 


encouraged  to  use  the  process 
more  as  a  guideline  for  how  to 
create  testing  procedures  and 
defining  when  and  to  whom  a 
project  will  be  handed  off. 

Technology  managers  at 
Northrop  Grumman  Corp.  in 
Bethpage,  N.Y.,  view  ongoing 

Improving  software 
processes  boosts  software 
quality  by  15%  to  40% 
per  year  and  shortens 
schedules  by  5%  to  1 5% 
per  year,  according  to 
Software  Productivity 
,% .  Research. 

process  education  as  the  key  to 
cutting  software  defects  and 
costs.  The  aerospace  contractor 
is  training  6oo  internal  IT 
staffers  in  rigorous  peer  review 
and  other  development  proce¬ 
dures  as  the  company  drives  to 
attain  a  Level  Three  status  with 
the  prestigious  Software  Engi¬ 
neering  Institute  in  Pittsbtirgh. 


“It’s  a  really  difficult  problem 
to  get  bits  associated  with  your 
person  tied  back  into  networks,” 
even  under  the  best  circum¬ 
stances,  said  Robert  Poor,  a  Me¬ 
dia  Lab  graduate  student.  “Log¬ 
ging  a  week’s  worth  of  data  and 
beaming  it  wirelessly  down  the 
mountainside  is  a  substantial 
challenge.” 

Obtaining  sufficient  power 
without  bulk  was  probably  the 
biggest  obstacle.  The  pack  bat¬ 
teries  had  to  be  long-lasting 
without  being  too  heavy  or  nu¬ 
merous,  Poor  said. 

The  Media  Lab  solved  the 
problem  by  creating  batteries 
that  sleep  for  five  minutes  and 
awaken  every  sixth  minute  to 
provide  the  power  the  sensors 
need  to  take  readings  and  radio 
the  data  back  to  base  camp.  The 
result  was  a  2-pound  pack  that 
uses  three  commercially  avail¬ 
able  gV  lithium  batteries. 

Even  at  base  camp,  more 
than  10,000  feet  below  the 
summit,  the  technology  must 
be  rugged. 

The  computers  that  will 
process  the  data  coming  off  the 
mountain  must  be  able  to  func¬ 
tion  in  a  tent  at  17,500  feet  — 
higher,  that  is,  than  the  Alps  or 
the  Rockies  and  a  far  cry  from 
the  climate-controlled  offices 


“As  you  get  to  Level  Three, 
there’s  more  time  that  gets 
spent  on  front-end  reviews,” 
said  IT  manager  Ronald  Ker- 
tyzak.  “But  by  implementing 
those  processes,  you  catch 
things  early  on  in  ■  develop¬ 
ment.” 

And  that  can  translate  into 
huge  software  maintenance  sav¬ 
ings  later  on. 

SPR  has  figured  that  compa¬ 
nies  save  $17  in  maintenance 
costs  for  every  $i  invested 
up-front  on  requirements  re¬ 
views,  design  and  code  inspec¬ 
tions  and  other  development 
processes. 

But  there  is  still  a  major 
problem  in  that  most  develop¬ 
ers  aren’t  paid  to  stick  to  proce¬ 
dures,  said  an  IT  project  man¬ 
ager  at  a  large  Midwestern  retail 
company. 

“People  are  rewarded  for  get¬ 
ting  projects  done,  not  follow¬ 
ing  a  process,”  he  said. 

As  a  result,  they  get  it  done 
any  way  they  can  get  it  done 
fast.  □ 


that  most  computers  call  home. 

Disk  drives,  for  example, 
needed  special  attention  for  the 
conditions  at  base  camp  be¬ 
cause  they  operate  using  a  bub¬ 
ble  of  air,  and  air  density 
changes  depending  on  altitude. 

No  drive  has  been  designed 
for  use  at  17,500  feet,  said  Ted 
Selker,  an  IBM  fellow  at  the 
Alamaden  Research  Center  in 
San  Jose,  Calif.  But  he  was  able 
to  make  a  4-pound  ThinkPad 
560  notebook  work  at  high  alti¬ 
tude  and  low  temperatures. 

Tests  show  that  its  drives  ap¬ 
pear  to  function  as  requested. 
With  the  equipment  ready  to 
go,  the  main  task  during  the  ex¬ 
pedition  is  monitoring  the  sys¬ 
tems.  At  the  request  of  the  Yale 
researchers,  the  Media  Lab  de¬ 
signed  the  systems  so  their 
sleep  cycle  can  be  overridden  in 
the  event  of  suspicious  data. 
The  override  feature  also  lets 
them  immediately  initiate  a  sec¬ 
ond  reading.  □ 

Sykes  writes  for  IDG  News 
Service  in  Boston. 

MOREONLINE 

For  a  look  at  an  expanded  story, 
see  ^Computerworld  at 
www.computerworld.com/more 


Timberjack's  new  global  ERP 
system  should  slash  the  time  it 
takes  to  design  forestry 
machines  from  18  months  to  six 
months 


Everest  expedition  tests  technology 
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ViewSonic® 

See  The  Difference!' 


‘TAi50 


Thinking  outside-the-box. 

ViewSonic®,  The  Display  Technology 
Company"  has  once  again  delivered  the 
future.  This  time,  with  ViewPanel®,  a 
line  of  displays  that  completely  redefine 
the  concept  of  flexibility.  Using  up  to 
75%  less  desktop  space  than  a  standard 
CRT,  they  can  rotate  to  display  images 
in  both  portrait  and  landscape  modes* 

Outstanding  design. 

Standout  performance. 

Made  possible  by  ViewSonic’s  new  LCD 
ViewPanel  technology,  these  ergo¬ 
nomically  designed,  next  generation 
color  displays  elevate  form  and 
function  to  a  new  level. 

And  they’re  equally  capable  of 
elevating  the  status  of  those  who  own 
them.  With  eye-opening  1,024  x  768 
resolution,  ViewPanel  displays  are  an 
idea  as  bright  and  filled  with  promise 
as  the  21st  Century. 

And  they’re  here  today. 

For  the  ViewSonic  dealer  nearest  you,  call 
(800)  888-8583  and  ask  for  agent  code 
81229,  or  visit  us  at:  www.viewsonic.com. 


VifwSiHiic  PTK13 
January’  199S 


VicwSonk  VPAJ38 
Aftri!  199H 


ViewSonic  V1M40 
January  IWH 


ViewSonic  VP140 
June  1<J0H 


Features 

VPA138 

vPi4o 

VPAT45 

VPA15D 

Actual  Viewable 

13.8' 

14.0* 

14.5’ 

15.0* 

Panel  Type 

Active  Matrix 
m  w/iuCiO' 
lecUnology 

Active  Matrix 
TFT  w/luCID' 
Tecbfloloey 

Active  Matrix 
TFT  */luCiD' 
Teclwoloey 

Active  Matrix 

TFT  */Lucr 
Teclinoloey 

Contrast  Ratio 

150:1 

120:1 

100.1 

150:1 

True  Resolution 

1.024x768 

(XGA) 

1.024x768 

(XGA) 

1,024x768 

(XGA) 

1.024x768 

(XGA) 

landscape/Poitrait  Modes 

Yes* 

landscape 

Yes* 

Yes* 

OnView’  Controls 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

ViewMatch’  Color 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Low  Emissions 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Yes 

Built-in  Audio 

1.0  Watt  X  2 

No 

'  1.0Wattx2 

1.0  Watt  X  2 

*Utili2ing  supplied  PertectPortrait  software.  May  not  be  compatible  with  all  software. 


(909)  869-7976  Fax:  (909)  869-7958  •  Internet:  www.viewsonic.coni  •  Specifications  sut^t  to  change  without  notice  •  Copyright  ©  1998.  ViewSonic  Corpoiation  •  All  rights  reseived  •  Corporate  names  and  Irademariis  are  the  property  of  their  respective  companies. 
'Compat<)le  with  most  PC  and  Macintosh  drivers. 


THE  MARINES. 
THE  GREEN  BERETS. 
THE  NAVY  SEALS. 

It’s  like  Special  Forces  training  for  VARs:  Sun  Competency  Certification -a  proving  ground  from 


which  a  handful  of  value-added  resellers  will  graduate.  Trained  in  Sun™  products,  consulting  and 


interoperability,  as  well  as  the  latest  Java™  technologies,  they’re  certified 


^%>Sun 


ENTERPRISE,  WORKGROUP 
AND  SPECIALTY  CERTIFIED 

in  Enterprise,  Workgroup  and  Specialty  categories.  Sure,  there  are  easier 


ways  to  become  a  reseller.  There  are  also  bargain  parachutes.  The  bottom  line  is  that  when  you  see 


the  Sun  seal  of  approval  hanging  on  the  wall,  your  rip  cord  worries  will  quickly  disappear.  Just  look 


for  the  certification  logo,  and  walk  on  in.  Left,  left,  left-right-left.  THE  NETWORK  IS  THE  COMPUTER™ 

NOW  LET’S  TALK  ABOUT 
A  PROGRAM  THAT'S 
TOUGH  TO  GET  INTO. 

0199?  Sun  Mooeystems.  Inc.  Al  nghls  rsearved.  Sun.  Sun  Microsystems,  the  Sun  Logo.  Java  and  The  Network  Is  The  Computer  are  trectemwks  or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems.  Inc.  in  the  United  States  md  other  countries.  www.$un.C0(T) 
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INTERNET  INDEX 


Total  domain  names 
registered  worldwide: 

3,591,423  I 

Current  weekly  growth:  j 

54,073  I 

Source:  NetNames,  New  York 

Excite  security  gap 

Users  of  Excite,  Inc’s  per¬ 
sonalized  start  page  or  its 
customized  My  Excite  Chan-  j 
;  nel  could  be  open  to  security  I 
teaks  if  they  share  their  com-  j 
puters.  The  less  than  i%  of  | 
users  who  share  a  PC  can  i 
look  up  World  Wide  Web  Ic^  i 
information  and  go  directly 
to  the  previous  user’s  per- 
sonalized  pages.  The  compa¬ 
ny  said  it  is  fixing  the  glitch. 

'net  software  for  ISPs 

Microsoft  Corp.  has  an¬ 
nounced  Commercial  inter¬ 
net  System  2.o  server  suite, 
designed  to  provide  access, 
Web  hosting  and  electronic- 
commerce  services  for  Inter¬ 
net  service  providers,  public 
network  operators  and  com¬ 
mercial  service  providers.  In 
beta  testing  now,  it  is  sched¬ 
ule  to  be  available  this  sum¬ 
mer.  Pricing  wasn’t  available. 

Direct  marketing 
on  the  Web 

Percentage  of  direct 
marketers  on  the 
Internet  87% 

Percentage  of  those 
making  a  profit  on  the 
Internet  25% 

Where  the  Internet  direct 
marketing  profits  are: 


Online 

transactions 


55% 


Sales  from  toll-free 
number  posted  at 
the  site  19% 

Sales  leads  generated 
from  the  site  17% 

Base:  438  direct  marketing 
professionals,  January  1998; 
multiple  responses  allowed 

Sourer  Direct  Marketing  Association,  Inc., 
New  York 


The  Internet 


Electronic  Commerce  *  The  World  Wide  Web  *  Intranets 
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Journal  finds  quality  pays  off 


►  Tons  of  content, 
special  features 
quadruple  audience 
in  i6  months 

By  Sharon  Machlis 

AMID  A  FLOOD  of  free  Content 
available  on  the  Web,  The  Wall 
Street  Journal  Interactive  Edition 
has  signed  up  200,000  paying 
subscribers  in  less  than  18 
months  and  expects  to  move  in¬ 
to  the  black  next  year. 

“They  are  hugely  successful. 
[The  Journal]  is  the  only  kind  of 
success  story  out  there  [in  its 
market],”  said  Bill  Bass,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  Forrester  Research.  Inc. 
in  Cambridge,  Mass.  “Dow 
Jones  is  going  to  be  a  big,  big 
winner  in  the  business  infor¬ 
mation  space.” 

More  sites  are  now  trying  to 
move  to  the  paid-subscription 


The  Interactive  Edition's  Ken  Ficara  and  Neil  Budde  aim  to 
give  the  site’s  readers  better  tools  and  improve  navigation 


model,  including  Business  Week 
and,  outside  of  the  business 
world,  the  webzine  Slate. 

The  Journal  had  some  advan¬ 
tages  as  it  moved  to  the  World 
Wide  Web.  Its  audience  of  seri¬ 
ous  investors  was  more  willing 
than  average  consumers  to  pay 
$49  per  year  for  useful  infor¬ 
mation  ($29  per  year  for  print 
subscribers),  and  it  already  had 
a  well-known  brand  name  in 
the  print  world. 

“It’s  a  business  necessity,” 
Bass  said.  The  Journal’s  global 
daily  print  circulation  stands  at 
2  million. 

Executives  working  on  the 
project  said  there  was  still  a  lot 
to  learn  in  moving  from  print  to 
digital.  “There  are  higher  expec¬ 
tations  in  what  they’ll  pay  for 
on  the  Web,”  said  Tom  Baker, 
business  manager  for  the  Inter¬ 
active  Edition.  “The  depth  of  the 
Digital  subscriptions,  page  44 


Java  for  Windows  only 

►  Platform  independence  suffers  with  J++ 

By  Howard  Millman 


Intranets  help  managers 
automate  paper  shuffling 


MICROSOFT  CORP.  has  reshaped 
Visual  J-1-1-  into  a  sensational  de¬ 
velopment  tool  set,  although  its 
strongest  features  benefit  Win¬ 
dows  developers  only. 


PRODUCT  REVIEW 

►  Visual  J++  6.0 
(beta) 

MICROSOFT 
CORP. 

Redmond,  Wash. 
(800)  426-9400 
www.microsoJt.com 

Pros:  Takes  advantage  of 
COM  objects,  ActiveX  con¬ 
trols  in  multithreaded  ap¬ 
plets  and  dynamic  HTML 
pages.  Code  editor  com¬ 
pletes  coding  statements 
and  detects  errors. 

Cons:  Compromises  Java 
platform  independence. 

Has  the  types  of  glitches 
expected  in  a  beta. 


I  tested  a  beta  of  the  J-n-  6.0 
release  scheduled  to  ship  this 
summer.  Despite  running  into 
some  glitches  that  I  expect  with 
betas,  such  as  out-of-sequence 
messages  during  installation 
and  sluggish  speed,  I  believe 
this  release  will  set  a  standard 
in  ease  of  use,  logical  design 
and  productivity.  It  jumps 
ahead  of  competing  Java  devel¬ 
opment  tools  from  Inprise 
Corp.  (formerly  Borland  Inter¬ 
national,  Inc.),  Sun  Microsys¬ 
tems,  Inc.  and  Symantec  Corp. 

J-i-t-  integrates  and  ships  with 
Microsoft’s  Internet  Explorer 
4.01,  and  the  setup  program 
forces  you  to  install  Explorer 
4.01  before  you  can  install  J++. 
Applets  and  dynamic  Hypertext 
Markup  Language  (HTML) 
pages  produced  using  J++ 
should  run  on  any  vendor’s 
browser  that  complies  with  the 
World  Wide  Web  Consortium’s 
new  client-side  dynamic  HTML 
standards,  according  to  Mi¬ 
crosoft. 

The  package’s  most  exciting 
new  feature  (or  sinister  new 
Java,  page  45 


By  Carol  Sliwa 


INTRANET  APPLICATIONS  that 
have  let  rank-and-file  employees 
easily  enter  and  update  infor¬ 
mation  for  their  human  re¬ 
sources  departments  are  catch¬ 
ing  on  with  managers,  too. 

Federal  Express  parent  FDX 
Corp.  in  Memphis,  for  instance, 
wants  to  let  its  managers  write 
employee  performance  ap¬ 


praisals  electronically  and  then 
transfer  them  to  its  main  data¬ 
base.  But  the  managers  can’t 
key  the  necessary  information 
in  to  the  character-based  main¬ 
frame  terminals  that  EedEx  has 
been  using  since  1983  for  so- 
called  self-service  applications. 

So  FedEx  turned  to  the  Work¬ 
place  software  suite  from  Seek¬ 
er  Software,  Inc.  in  OakJand, 
Intranets,  page  44 


World  Wide  Wait 

The  average  time,  in  seconds,  it  took  to  download  a  home 
page  from  one  of  40  business-related  Web  sites  during 
business  hours  for  the  week  of  May  4 


Top  5  best-performing 

Web  sites 

Milviaukee 

8.56 

UUnet 

12.39 

Pittsburgh 

11.S3 

MCI 

12.52 

Houston 

AltaVista 

12.76 

Web  .surfing 

Apple 

12.85 

San  Diego 

59.74 

Lotus 

14,22 

Washington 

S5.33 

Source:  Keynote  Systems,  Inc..  Sen  Moteob  CeUi 
( www.keynctt.  com) 
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Data  can  be  bulky,  unwieldy 


and  difficult  to  control.  Only 


Digital  harnesses  it  properly. 


Unless  YOU  can  retrieve  in  fo  mi  at  ion 


when  von  need  it.  vou’i'e  never 


going  to  be  able  to  fully  use  it  to  your 


idvantage.  That’s  whv  Digitm 


StorageWorks '  has  an  expandable 


building  block  design,  allowing 


you  to  scale  your  storage  solutions 


to  your  cbauging  business 


needs.  It  lets  vou  make  the  most 


of  voiii’  data  because  access  to 


i  n  fo  i' m  a t i o  n  b eeo  m es  fra  n  s  par'en U 


across  all  niajciiwiperatiir^^yslejus, 
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Intranets  help  automate 
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Calif.  Seeker’s  package  includes  an  ap¬ 
plication  called  Events® Work,  released 
last  week,  which  automates  many  rou¬ 
tine  manager  transactions,  including  hir¬ 
ing,  compensation  and  employee  leave 
processing. 

Switching  to  the  user-friendly  intranet 
software  from  the  company’s  main¬ 
frame-based  self-service  applications  is 


What  are  your  plans 
for  delivering  content’Hch 
applications  by  next  year? 


.  48% 

Buy  from  current  applica¬ 
tion  vendors 

36% 

Build  own  applications 

28% 

Buy  from  new  Internet- 
powered  application 
vendors 

■  10% 

No  plans 

14% 

Don't  know 

Base:  Random  sample  of  50  Fortune  1,000 
‘  companies;  multiple  responses  allowed  , 

Source:  Forrester  Research,  Inc.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 


like  “the  difference  between  the  Queen 
Mary  and  a  rowboat,”  said  Jim  Candler, 
vice  president  of  personnel  information 
systems  at  FedEx. 

“With  the  new  technology,  [users] 
have  so  much  more  information  at 
their  fingertips,”  Candler  said.  “You 
can  have  help  screens,  links  to  other 
fields,  links  to  other  Web  sites,  multiple 


frames  —  all  of  which  help  the  users 
through  the  transaction  they’re  having 
to  do.” 

Bristol-Myers  Squibb  Co.  in  New  York, 
which  has  53,600  employees  worldwide, 
wanted  to  build  some  kind  of  workflow 
system  and  needed  to  let  managers 
know  who  each  employee’s  supervisor  is. 
It  built  an  application  to  run  on  the 
Seeker  platform  to  do  that. 

From  there,  Bristol-Myers  aims  to 
place  additional  applications  that  will  let 
managers  promote,  transfer  and  allocate 
salary  increases  directly  to  employees  in¬ 
stead  of  having  to  report  those  staff 
changes  to  their  human  resources  de¬ 
partment. 

“Managers  are  not  paid  to  ride  herd 
on  paperwork,”  Wagner  said.  “They’re 
paid  to  coach  and  manage  and  deliver  re¬ 
sults.” 

CUSTOMIZED  APPLICATION 

Because  the  Seeker  package  didn’t 
have  the  particular  application  Bristol- 
Myers  wanted,  the  pharmaceutical  and 
personal-care  products  company  built  its 
own  front  end  using  Hypertext  Markup 
Language  and  JavaScript.  But  the  com¬ 
pany  wanted  Seeker’s  intermediary 
database,  which  can  connect  to  multiple 
back-end  databases,  because  “developing 
the  database  is  a  lot  of  work,”  Wagner 
said. 

As  companies  increasingly  seek  to 
take  advantage  of  their  intranets  for 
more  important  purposes  than  merely 
posting  information,  the  market  for 
World  Wide  Web-based  applications  that 


wrk/grp 

Making  New  Platforms  Work! 

Migrating  to 
Unix  or  Windows? 

Our  cross-platform  solutions  have 
been  chosen  by  over  a  thousand 
companies,  including  A.C  Nielsen, 

AT&T  and  G.D.Searle. 

Data  Management  Tools 

•  netCONVERT  -  Intelligent  file  con¬ 
version.  Mixed  character  and  binary 
numeric  (packed)  data  between 
MVS,  VM,  Unix  and  Windows. 

•  TMS/IX  ■  Mainframe-style  tape 
management  system  for  Unix  and 
Windows 

•  COSORT  -  High  performance  sort 
alternative  for  Unix  and  Windows. 


Programmers  Tools 

•  uni-SPF  -  ISPF-style  editor, 
utilities  and  Dialog  Management 
Services. 

•  uni-REXX  -  IBM's  popular 
system  control  and  macro 
language. 

•  uni-XEDIT  -  VM/CMS-style  editor, 
character  mode  or 

X-based  GUI. 
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automate  some  functions  and  perform 
transactions  is  expected  to  grow  during 
the  next  few  years. 

International  Data  Corp.  in  Framing¬ 
ham,  Mass.,  predicts  that  the  worldwide 
human  management/payroll  software 
market  will  grow  by  19.7%,  to  $4.8  bil¬ 
lion,  by  2002. 

Several  of  the  major  enterprise  re¬ 
source  planning  application  vendors,  in¬ 
cluding  Lawson  Software,  People  Soft, 


Inc.,  Oracle  Corp.  and  SAP  AG,  have 
been  delving  into  the  self-service  area. 
But  Tom  Gormley,  a  senior  analyst  at 
Forrester  Research,  Inc.  in  Cambridge, 
Mass.,  said  some  of  the  smaller  vendors 
that  specialize  in  it,  such  as  Seeker  and 
Bentana  Technologies  in  East  Hartford, 
Conn.,  might  be  better  options  because 
their  products  are  built  specifically  for 
the  intranet  and  those  kinds  of  func¬ 
tions.  □ 


Digital  subscriptions 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  41 


service  people  expect  on  the  Web  is  pret¬ 
ty  remarkable.” 

Although  the  Journal  doesn’t  discuss 
specific  revenue  and  expense  figures,  the 
investment  has  been  considerable.  Bak¬ 
er  said.  The  site  uses  dual  T3  Internet 
connections,  multiple  Sim  Microsystems, 
Inc.  servers  and  a  staff  of  about  125  who 
provide  around-the-clock  news  coverage 
and  post  stories  from  the  print  staff,  the 
Dow  Jones  news  service  and  Barron’s 
magazine. 

Overall,  the  Dow  Jones  business  pub¬ 
lishing  unit  earned  $219  million  last 
year  in  operating  profit. 

As  in  the  print  world,  the  company  ex¬ 
pects  its  new  Web  publication  to  take 
three  to  five  years  to 
become  profitable. 

Baker  said.  “The  eco¬ 
nomics  of  doing  this 
was  not  unfamiliar,” 

Baker  said.  “If  we  do 
break  even  next  year, 
that  •  will  be  better 
than  a  lot  of  [new 
print]  publications  out 
there.” 

Running  a  major  subscription  site  on 
the  Web  posts  challenges  that  range 
from  authenticating  many  users  each 
time  they  access  an  article  to  balancing 
the  needs  of  both  print  readers  and 
“Webheads.” 

Many  Internet  sites  have  heavier  traf¬ 
fic  than  the  Journal’s  61,000  daily  visi¬ 
tors.  But  there  are  added  strains  on  the 
Journal’s  system  that  most  other  systems 
don’t  have.  Every  time  a  user  accesses  an 
article,  the  system  must  recheck  to  en¬ 
sure  that  person  is  an  authorized  sub¬ 
scriber. 

And  because  users  pay  for  the  service, 
they  are  less  tolerant  of  delays  and  out¬ 
ages.  “We’re  doing  an  immensely  chal¬ 


lenging  thing,”  said  Ken  Ficara,  deputy 
director  of  interactive  development.  User 
authorization  is  done  in  part  with 
Netscape  Commimications  Corp.’s  pub¬ 
lishing  server  software. 

The  Journal  is  looking  for  software 
that  will  better  analyze  the  types  of  fea¬ 
tures  that  certain  lands  of  users  like.  A 
lot  of  the  analysis  tools  on  the  market 
“don’t  scale  up,”  Baker  said.  “We  would 
like  to  have  a  higher  degree  of  under¬ 
standing  [of  user  traffic]  than  we  do. 
That’s  phase  two  of  customer  under¬ 
standing.” 

INFORMATION  OVERLOAD 

'Fhe  Journal  site  includes  articles  from 
international  editions, 
company  profiles, 
personalization  fea¬ 
tures  and  some 
archive  searching. 
But  all  that  content 
created  additional  dif¬ 
ficulties  at  the  site. 

“You  don’t  have  the 
news  hole  problem, 
but  you  have  the  pre¬ 
sentation  problem,”  Ficara  said.  A  lot  of 
disk  storage  makes  it  easy  to  offer  lots  of 
information,  but  that  makes  it  tougher 
for  users  to  know  what  is  on  the  site  and 
how  to  find  it. 

“Now  the  challenge  is  to  add  better 
tools,”  said  Neil  Budde,  editor  at  the  In¬ 
teractive  Edition.  For  example,  the  print 
version  of  the  Journal  has  a  daily  index 
of  aU  companies  mentioned  in  the  news¬ 
paper. 

The  Web  version  is  searchable  by  com¬ 
pany  and  industry,  but  some  Web  read¬ 
ers  still  want  a  daily  index.  Although  that 
feature  will  be  added  soon,  Budde  said, 
“it  seems  to  me  to  be  a  print  way  of  look¬ 
ing  at  the  world.”  □ 


Running  a  major  subscrip¬ 
tion  site  on  the  Web  posts 
challenges  such  as  authenti¬ 
cating  many  users  each  time 
they  access  an  article. 
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Java  for  Windows  only 


fixed  and  helps  you  find  them.  The  fea¬ 
ture  annotates  source  code  and  reduces 
development  and  maintenance  costs. 

If  your  project  incorporates  a  form, 
you  can  use  the  WFC  Designer  to  drag 
and  drop  standard  controls  on  the  inter¬ 


face.  ]++  automatically  generates  the  Java 
code  to  create  components.  Likewise, 
you  can  use  the  Designer  to  drag  and 
drop  controls  onto  a  static  HTML  page; 
J-n-  will  generate  the  required  HTML 
source,  saving  you  time. 

Despite  the  many  attractive  features  of 
]++  6.0,  I  recommend  that  developers 
first  assess  Sun’s  forthcoming  Java  De¬ 
velopment  Kit  (JDK)  1.2  and  its  HotSpot 
Java  Virtual  Machine  and  compiler  tech¬ 


nology,  due  later  this  summer,  before 
making  a  decision. 

Sun  has  hinted  that  JDK  1.2  will  deliv¬ 
er  improved  cross-platform  connectivity 
and  increased  stability,  raising  the  possi¬ 
bility  that  HotSpot's  performance  will  ri¬ 
val  native  Window  compilers.  □ 

Millman  operates  Data  System  Service 
Group  LLC,  a  consultancy  in  Croton,  N.  Y. 
He  can  be  reached  at  hmiUman@ibm.net. 
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feature,  depending  upon  your  point  of 
view),  is  its  ability  to  quickly  generate  na¬ 
tive  Windows  .exe,  .dll  and  .ocx  compo¬ 
nents.  J-I-+  further  aids  Windows-only 
developers  with  an  object-oriented 
framework  of  Java  Windows  Foundation 
Classes  (WFC)  that  they  can  use  to  wrap 
Windows’  native  application  program¬ 
ming  interfaces. 

But  Java  purists  will  say  that  separat¬ 
ing  J-H-i-  into  a  lopsided  Windows  and 
non- Windows  environment  and  limiting 
its  most  valuable  features  to  Windows 
goes  against  the  machine-independent 
philosophy  of  Java.  I  agree.  Microsoft’s 
stance  is  that  to  match  the  performance, 
features  and  level  of  integration  of  appli¬ 
cations  written  in  C-n-t-,  Java  program¬ 
mers  will  have  to  use  native  (Windows) 
operating  system  methods. 


Windows  components  in  Java  saves 
time  and  reduces  frustration,  which 
could  keep  developers  loyal  to 
Microsoft 

Just  the  saved  time  and  reduced  frus¬ 
tration  that  result  from  J-i-t-  6.0’s  ability 
to  create  native  Windows  components  in 
Java  could  keep  developers  loyal  to  Mi¬ 
crosoft.  But  the  package  also  delivers 
tools  that  will  write  platform-indepen¬ 
dent  applets  and  generate  dynamic 
HTML  pages.  Developers  can  set  com¬ 
piler  options  that  disable  support  for  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  proprietary  language  extensions. 

A  FEW  GOOD  FEATURES 

Specific  new  time-savers  that  I  liked  in¬ 
clude  IntelliSense,  a  concept  borrowed 
from  Visual  Basic.  As  you  key  in  code, 
you  receive  prompts  telling  you  what  the 
parser  expects  you  to  write  next,  thereby 
eliminating  the  need  to  remember  the 
parameters  of  a  particular  call  or 
method.  IntelliSense  also  does  basic 
checking  of  syntax  as  you  type.  Fortu¬ 
nately,  unlike  with  Visual  Basic,  your 
flow  isn’t  interrupted  by  an  annoying 
message  box  if  you  type  a  syntax  error. 
J-n-  merely  underlines  the  error  with  a 
wavy  red  line  similar  to  that  used  for 
spelling  mistakes  in  Word. 

The  to-do  list,  another  worthwhile  in¬ 
novation,  looks  at  the  program  being  de¬ 
veloped  and  lists  all  compilation  errors 
and  source  lines  that  contain  a  comment 
starting  with  “//TODO.”  Thus,  the  to-do 
list  reminds  you  what  errors  need  to  be 
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information  security 
budget  pians  in  the 
next  year 


■  Will  increase 


■  Will  remain  the  same 

■  Will  decrease 

■  Unknown 


Base:  413  IS  managers;  margin  of 
error  +/-  5% 


Source:  Computer  Security  Institute,  San 
FTenclsco;  Zona  Research^  Inc.,  Redwood  City* 
Calif. 


j  HP  ships  Mg  switch 

I  Hewlett-Packard  Co.  in  Palo 
I  Aho,  Calif.,  has  introduced 
!  the  rock-bottom-priced  Pro- 
!  Curve  Switch  So^M,  a  io- 
!  slot  LAN  switch  that  can  sup- 
I  port  up  to  8o  switched 
I  Ethernet  and  fast  Ethernet 
.  connections  and  io  Gigabit 
Ethernet  ports,  its  total  band- 
:  width  is  3.8C  bit/sec.  Pro- 
:  Curve  Switch  8000M  will 
^  ship  in  July  for  $3,999. 

■  Weh  security 

Axent  Technologies,  Inc.  in 
Rockville,  Md.,  this  week 
will  release  Web  Defender, 
intranet  access  software  that 
:  lets  administrators  more  eas¬ 
ily  manage  access  to  Win¬ 
dows  NT  networks  without 
maintaining  a  separate  access 
control  database.  Company 
officials  said  users  are  re¬ 
quired  to  log  in  only  once 
using  their  existing  Windows 
NT  user  identiiBcation  and 
password.  As  they  make  sub¬ 
sequent  requests  for  World 
Wide  Web-based  information, 
Web  Defender  provides  them 
with  access  to  any  corporate 
Web  server. 

Pricing  for  an  unlimited 
user  license  starts  at  $5,000 
for  the  Web  Defender  ticket¬ 
ing  server  and  a  single  Web 
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Don't  let  security  slip 


•  Call  center  software 

Small  firms 
automate 
caller  data 

By  Matt  Hamblen 


REAL  ESTATE  EXECUTIVE  BrUCe  D. 
Ailion  has  taken  a  lesson  from 
the  big  corporate  call  centers. 

For  nine  months,  he  has 
automatically  tracked  incoming 
customer  calls  and  monitored 
who  has  been  called  back  and 
how  attentive  his  15  sales  agents 
are  to  customers. 

Thanks  to  call  center  soft¬ 
ware,  “I  cannot  lose  a  number 
or  write  it  down  wrong,”  said 
Ailion,  vice  president  of  ERA 
MBA  Properties,  Inc.  in  Mari¬ 
etta,  Ga.  “I  can  hold  people,  in¬ 
cluding  myself,  accountable  for 
the  substantial  time  we  spend 
on  the  phone.” 

Automating  telephone  call  in¬ 
formation  is  nothing  new,  espe¬ 
cially  for  larger  companies  that 
track  retail  sales  or  service  with 
sophisticated  call  centers,  ana¬ 
lysts  said.  But  companies  can 
spend  millions  of  dollars  to  set 
up  systems  to  link  call  center 
Call  center,  page  50 


►  Year  2000  fixes  could 
create  vulnerabilities 

By  Laura  DiDio 
New  York 

SECURITY  MANAGERS  at  a  recent 
Information  Services  Security 
Association  conference  here 
warned  colleagues  they  had  bet¬ 
ter  participate  in  year  2000 
projects  or  run  the  risk  that 
emergency  repairs  will  poke 
holes  in  security  plans. 

Potential  problems  include 
the  chance  that  year  2000  pro¬ 
grammers  may  inadvertently 
create  openings  in  secure  appli¬ 
cations  and  the  risk  that  organi¬ 
zations  rushing  to  hire  year 
2000  specialists  will  ignore 
background  checks  and  hire 
someone  intent  on  industrial 
espionage  or  sabotage. 

“These  are  all  very  real  sce¬ 
narios,”  said  Fred  Trickey,  infor¬ 
mation  security  officer  at  Co¬ 
lumbia  University  here.  “The 
biggest  impact  of  the  year  2000 
issue  on  network  security  is  the 
danger  of  imexpected  and  unan¬ 
ticipated  security  vulnerabiHties 
that  have  occurred  in  the  course 
of  making  systems  and  net¬ 
works  Y2K-compliant.  This  is 
particularly  true  when  upgrades 


are  done  under  pressure.” 

Trickey,  who  hosted  a  session 
on  year  2000  issues  for  security 
administrators,  is  responsible 
for  security  at  Columbia.  He 
said  he  made  sure  he  got  in¬ 
volved  in  some  aspects  of  the 
school’s  year  2000  project  so  he 
could  have  the  last  word  on  se¬ 
curity  matters. 

That  involvement  helps 
Security,  page  50 


SERVER  SAFEGUARD 

Novell  devices 
offer  Increased 
reliability 

By  Laura  DiDio 


Year  2000:  Better  to  be  safe  than  sorry 


^  Asset  management  tools  help  cover  the  bases 


By  Patrick  Dryden 


NOT  ALL  NETWORK  managers  see 
disaster  looming  in  the  need  to 
fix  the  year  2000  problem. 
Many  just  heed  vendors’  advice 
to  upgrade  essential  network 
gear. 

That  means  lots  of  work,  but 
they  feel  it  is  better  to  be  safe 
than  sorry.  To  ease  the  task  a 
bit,  some  turn  to  asset  manage¬ 
ment  tools  that  most  bought  to 
track  configurations  and  docu¬ 
ment  changes. 

“In  our  experiments,  we  saw 
some  routers  get  stuck  in  an 
endless  loop  trying  to  process 
the  new  date,  then  reset  them¬ 
selves,”  said  Ed  Wamke,  senior 
network  engineer  at  Republic 
National  Bank  in  New  York.  All 
financial  institutions  must  fix 


NationsBank's  Jamas 


Brown:  Vendors  keep  after* 
ing  plans  for  making  prod¬ 
ucts  year  2000-compllant 

such  problems  this  year  per  fed¬ 
eral  mandate,  he  said,  because 
“if  the  network  goes  down, 
business  stops.” 

For  Republic  National  Bank, 
preparing  the  network  requires 
software  upgrades  to  about 
300  out  of  400  routers  and 


switches,  plus  installing  more 
memory  in  50  units  to  handle 
new  software.  Another  50  older- 
model  routers  must  be  replaced 
entirely  because  they  can’t  be 
fixed. 

A  World  Wide  Web-based  re¬ 
source  management  tool  from 
Cisco  Systems,  Inc.  saves  im¬ 
measurable  time  and  trouble  by 
examining  the  bank’s  Cisco  de¬ 
vices  and  comparing  their  con¬ 
figuration  with  compliance  re¬ 
ports  on  Cisco’s  Web  site, 
Wamke  said.  “I  lose  sleep  doing 
the  upgrades  on  Saturday  and 
Sunday,  then  worrying  about 
changes,”  he  said. 

The  normal  process  of  main¬ 
taining  current  software  ver¬ 
sions  or  replacing  network  gear 
may  cover  many  year  2000 
problems,  said  Darwin  Tolbert, 
a  senior  consultant  at  Renais- 
Year  2000,  page  51 


NOVELL,  INC.  has  announced 
Phase  I  of  its  Orion  Clustering 
Server,  which  was  designed  to 
increase  server  reliability  and 
uptime. 

The  company  also  unveiled 
its  StandbyServer  Many-to-One 
for  NetWare,  a  stand-alone  de¬ 
vice  that  lets  one  NetWare  serv¬ 
er  to  safeguard  multiple  servers. 

Server  safeguard,  page  51 

Features  of  Novell’s 
Orion  Phase  I  clustering 
technology  include: 

I  Automatic  fail-over 
protection 

I  Ability  for  two  active 
NetWare  servers  to  take 
over  for  each  other  if 
one  fails 

I  The  ability  of  16  Intel- 
based  servers  to  work 
as  a  single  system 

Availability:  in  beta  testing  now; 

general  release  expected  in  the 

second  half  of  the  year 
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Wc  do  everything 
to  accomplish  one 
thing:  Keep  oiir  end 
.  users' working.  From 
tight-'knit  worl<groups 
to  global  networks, 

From  novice  clerks  to 
■  ...expert  power  users^  we 
are  the  ones  who  keep 
th  i  ngs  go  i  ng .  So  wc-  a  re 
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What  we  want. 

Platform  consistency. 
Industry-leading  components. 
Expert  support. 

We  need  suppliers  who  can  help  us 
build  the  most  stable  of  networks. 

Who  are  able  to  put  together  any  kind 
of  hardware  or  software  we  ask  for. 
Who,  as  a-  matter  of  course,  provide 
experienced  support  people  at  any 
hour,  day  or  night,  and  easy  access  to 
their  top  system  engineers. 

We  don't  need  vendors 
who  try  to  push 
through  off-the-shelf 
solutions  -  what  we  want, 
and  what  we  need,  are  vendors 
who  can  do  things  our  way. 

Isn't  it  great  when  you  can  meet  your  wants 
and  needs  at  the  same  time? 
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Network-Ready  Desktop 
•Intel  Pentium® II Processor 
Prices  Starting  at  *2499 

NS-9000  Enterprise-Class  Server 

•Up  to  Six  Intel  Pentium  Pro  Processors 

Prices  Starting  at  *11,599 

Solo®  2300  Value-Class  Notebook 
•Intel  Pentium® Processor 
with  MjN/DC'  Technology 

Prices  Starting  at  *1999 


GATEWAY™  E-Series  desktops,  ALR®  Series  servers  and 
Solo®  portables  feature  Intel®  processors. 


At  Gateway,  we  listen.  Our  whole  business  is 
built  on  giving  our  clients  unique,  customized 
solutions.  In  short,  we  do  things  your  way. 
Please  get  in  touch,  and  we'll  be  glad  to  show 
you  what  that  means. 


E-5000  Technical  Workstation 

•Up  to  Two  Intel  Pentium  II  Processors 

Prices  Starting  at  *3599 


pentium*n 


^  Gateway 

888-888-0382 

www.gateway.com 


01998  Gateway  2000,  Inc.  All  rights  reserved.  Not  all  Gateway  systems  contain  the  Pentium  II  processor.  The  Intel  Inside  Logo,  Intel  and  Pentium  are  registered  trademarks,  and  MMX  is  a  trademark  ot  Intel 
Corporation.  All  other  brands  and  product  names  are  trademarks  or  registered  trademarks  of  their  respective  companies.  Some  products  and  services  may  not  be  available  lor  all  international  locations. 

Many  Gateway  products  are  custom  engineered  to  Gateway  specifications,  which  may  vary  from  the  retail  versions  of  the  software  and/or  hardware  in  functionaiity,  performance  or  compatibility.  All  prices  and 
configurations  are  subject  to  change  without  notice  or  obligation.  Prices  do  not  include  shipping  and  handling  or  any  applicable  taxes. 
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Talk  money,  not  technology,  in  switch  hunt 


►  If  jargon  confounds  buyers,  money  talks 


mf 

1  ’ 

The  only  thing  that 

makes  one  switch 

stand  out  from  a  user 

perspective  is  the 

quality  of  the  network 

management  software. 

-  JAMES  WIEDEL,  USC 

By  Bob  Wallace 

RATHER  THAN  HUNT  foT  the 
most  advanced  switching  fea¬ 
tures,  users  are  shopping  for 
switcJies  based  on  price  because 
they  say  the  devices  are  becom¬ 
ing  a  commodity. 

Vendors  are  trying  to  differ¬ 
entiate  their  products  in  users’ 
minds,  but  they  are  struggling 
because  they  emphasize  com¬ 
plex  capabilities  with  technical 
jargon  that  is  lost  on  informa¬ 
tion  systems  managers  who 
don’t  have  deep  technical  roots. 

Cabletron  Systems,  Inc.,  for 
example,  offers  SecureFast 
Virtual  Networking,  a  virtual 
networking  scheme  that  uses 
proprietary  routing  to  support 
the  creation  of  virtual  LANs. 
The  vendor  has  been  pushing 
SecureFast  since  the  mid-1990s 
with  limited  success. 

Unlike  in  the  past,  when 
Kalpana,  Inc.  pioneered 
switched  Ethernet  technology 
that  was  much  faster  than  the 
competition,  the  major  vendors 


are  on  a  par  with  new  develop¬ 
ments. 

Recent  announcements  focus 
almost  entirely  on  cost  (see 
chart  below). 

“What  I  see  is  a  focus  on 
commodity  networking,"  said 
Tom  Nolle,  president  of  CIMI 
Corp.,  a  Voorhees,  N.J.,  consul¬ 
tancy.  “Vendors  want  to  sell  a 
better  switch,  not  a  cheaper 
switch.  But  they’ve  made  fea¬ 
ture  differentiation  almost  im¬ 
possible  by  emphasizing  techni¬ 
cal  differences,  and  that’s  what’s 
forcing  prices  down.” 

The  only  thing  that  makes 
one  switch  stand  out  against  an¬ 
other  from  the  user  perspective 
is  the  quality  of  the  network 
management  software  —  main¬ 
ly  the  ability  to  actively  manage 
a  network  according  to  preset 
rules  or  policies,  said  James 
Wiedel,  director  of  networking 
at  the  University  of  South  Cali¬ 
fornia  in  Los  Angeles.  But  all 
the  major  vendors  have  or  are 
working  on  those,  too,  he  said. 

Chuck  Benton  said  he  isn’t 


totally  convinced  that  switching 
has  become  a  commodity. 

“It’s  beginning  to  look  that 
way,  but  we  need  to  give  [the 
market]  more  time  to  see  if  that 
actually  happens,”  said  Benton, 
special  projects  team  leader  at 
Nevada  Power  Co.  in  Las  Vegas. 

Benton  said  software  ad¬ 


vances  may  stave  off  commodity 
status.  “And  as  far  as  feature 
differentiation  is  concerned,  I 
can  definitely  see  where  man¬ 
agers  with  more  of  a  business 
[orientation]  could  get  run  over 
by  the  technology  [language] 
associated  with  [new]  features,” 
he  said.  □ 


SWITCHES:  MORE  BANG  FOR  YOUR  BUCK 


Vendor 

Product 

Price 

Availability 

Cabletron 

24-port  Workgroup  Fast  Ethernet  Switch 

$208  per  port 

June 

24-port  Fast  Ethernet  module  for  SmartSwitch  6000 

$333  per  port 

June 

16-port  Fast  Ethernet  module  for  SmartSwitch  6000 

$406  per  port 

June 

Hewlett- 

ProCurve  Switch  8000M 

$200  per  10/100M  port 

July 

Packard 

ProCurve  Switch  8000M 

$1,899  per  Gigabit  Ethernet  port 

July 

ProCurve  Switch  1600M 

$199  per  10/100M  port 

July 

3Conn 

SuperStack  II  Switch  3000  Layer  3  switch 
(24  10/100M  ports,  one  Gigabit  Ethernet  port) 

$399  per  port 

Now 

Asante 

FriendlyNet  four-  and  eight-port  Ethernet  switches 

$69  per  port 

Now 

Don't  let  security  slip 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  47 


match  the  needs  of  year  2000 
teams  and  security,  he  said. 
There  is  a  real  danger  that  mod¬ 
ifying  date  codes  could  have 
“unintended  consequences  to 
totally  unrelated  applications 
and  routines,”  Trickey  said. 

He  cited  the  example  of  a 
bank  that  made  a  “very  minor” 
change  to  an  automated  teller 
machine  (ATM)  routine.  The 
next  day.  the  ATMs  deducted 
each  customer  withdrawal  twice. 

Abby  MacLean,  technology 
manager  at  RAMS-FIE,  Inc.,  a 
government  subcontractor  in 


Gaithersburg,  Md.,  said  that 
if  businesses  let  certain  aspects 
of  their  year  2000  planning 
slip,  they  may  decide  to  loosen 
security  to  speed  year  2000 
migration. 

“That’s  bad  because  the  hack¬ 
er  community  will  be  searching 
for  opportunistic  Y2K  vulnera¬ 
bilities  come  Dec.  31,  1999  — 
you  can  bet  they  won’t  be  at 
New  Year’s  Eve  parties,”  she 
said.  “It’s  hard  enough  to  de¬ 
fend  against  malicious  attacks 
with  intrusion  detection  mecha¬ 
nisms  in  place. 


Taking  security  mechanisms 
off  your  networks  to  facilitate 
year  2000  upgrades  is  like 
“going  on  vacation  and  leaving 
all  your  doors  and  windows 
open,”  MacLean  said.  She  said 
security  managers  should 
“stand  [their]  ground  with  upper 
management  on  why  you  need 
to  keep  security  access  control 
rights  in  place  and  not  allow 
them  to  be  stripped  simply  to 
make  it  easier  for  year  2000 
programmers  to  upgrade  a  par¬ 
ticular  application.” 

POTENTIAL  CONFLICTS 

Many  users  at  the  conference 
said  they  hadn’t  considered  the 
variety  of  ways  in  which  year 
2000  initiatives  could  conflict 


with  existing  security  policies 
and  procedures. 

“It’s  a  real  wake-up  call,”  said 
Rochelle  Hill,  assistant  vice 
president  of  information  tech¬ 
nology  at  Sotheby’s,  Inc.,  an  in¬ 
ternational  auction  company 
based  here. 

Hill  said  based  on  what  she 
had  learned  at  the  session,  she 
will  sit  down  with  her  col¬ 
leagues  and  write  a  plan  that 
outlines  the  dangers  of  letting 
security  take  a  backseat  to  year 
2000  issues.  That  plan  includes 
actively  working  with  year  2000 
project  workers  and  policing 
them  when  and  if  necessary.. 

“The  network  and  the  job  I 
save  may  be  my  own,”  Hill 
said.  □ 


Call  center 
software 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  47 

I 

agents  to  customer  databases.  , 

Ailion  and  a  growing  number  a 

of  executives  at  small  and  mid-  I 
size  companies  can  buy  less  ex-  I 

pensive  software  to  set  up  some  f 

caU  center  functions.  Such  soft-  1 

ware  —  perhaps  $60,000  for  |j 

300  users  —  is  attractive  to  kj 

firms  such  as  real  estate  agen-  1, 

cies  or  car  dealerships  that  ) 

might  have  several  branch  of-  v? 

fices  with  small  groups  of  work-  £ 
ers,  analysts  said.  g 

Ailion  has  used  Call  Com-  ft 

mando  from  CTI  Interactive,  U 

Inc.  in  Atlanta  since  August  to  If 

combine  the  caller  identification  w 

provided  by  the  phone  compa-  f 

nies  with  his  database.  The  sys-  % 

tern  can  expand  to  1,000  users,  || 

which  gives  Ailion  plenty  of  J 

room  for  growth.  Though  he 
has  15  agents,  he  installed  an  Ij 
eight-user  version  for  $495  be¬ 
cause  usually  only  half  the  ^ 

agents  are  in  the  office  at  any 
one  time. 

Aftion  can  combine  the  data-  | 

base  created  with  CTI’s  product 
with  one  of  several  sales  force  ^ 

software  tools  to  track  customer  / 

information,  including  a  com-  * 

plete  history  on  a  hot  prospect. 

TRACKING  CALLS 

When  a  call  enters  or  leaves  the 
company,  the  caller’s  name  and 
address  are  logged  immediately. 

And  Ailion  can  access  that  in¬ 
formation  on  his  PC.  At  the  end 
of  the  day,  he  can  track  who  has 
been  called  back.  And  when  a 
call  comes  in  on  another  line, 
he  can  see  who  is  calling  and 
decide  whether  to  take  it. 

He  has  already  used  the  soft¬ 
ware  to  track  some  urmecessary 
calls  by  agents.  “A  couple  of 
people  left  the  company  after 
they  realized  I  could  see  they 
were  making  personal  calls,  one 
of  40  minutes  to  San  Francis¬ 
co,”  Ailion  said.  “I  can  filter  out  ; 
time-wasting  calls  and  sort  out 
my  known  clients  from  known 
time-wasters.  A  known  client’s 
call  is  worth  more  than  money.” 

A  big  value  of  an  automatic 
tracking  system  to  a  real  estate 
firm  is  that  it  provides  docu¬ 
mentation;  to  receive  a  commis¬ 
sion,  agents  must  sometimes 
prove  they  have  made  efforts  on 
behalf  of  a  client. 

Others  with  products  in  the 
field  include  AnswerSoft,  Inc.  in 
Richardson,  Texas,  and  Multi- 
Call,  Inc.  in  Santa  Clara,  Calif., 
said  Ken  Landoline,  an  analyst 
at  Giga  Information  Group  in 
Santa  Clara.  □ 
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sance  Worldwide,  Inc.  in  Newton,  Mass. 

For  example,  half  the  devices  in  the 
huge  network  for  one  of  Renaissance 
Worldwide’s  clients  need  changes,  Tol¬ 
bert  said.  “But  that  may  not  be  true  in 
six  months  due  to  their  high  turnover  of 
equipment,”  he  said. 

Consultants  on  that  project  ran  an 
inventory  of  routers  and  switches  from 
several  vendors  using  network  documen¬ 
tation  software  from  NetSuite  Develop¬ 
ment  Corp.  in  Wayland,  Mass.  They  then 
compared  the  findings  with  vendors’ 
compliance  reports,  Tolbert  said. 

To  automate  that  network  evaluation 
process,  Tangram  Enterprise  Solutions, 
Inc.  in  Cary,  N.C.,  will  ship  two  new  op¬ 
tions  for  its  asset  management  software 
this  week. 


Server  safeguard 


2000  bases 


Tangram’s  Asset  Insight  tool  tracks 
the  hardware  and  software  configura¬ 
tions  of  stations  and  distributed  servers. 
One  new  module  can  discover  network 
devices  as  well,  and  the  other  can  gener¬ 
ate  reports  about  year  2000  upgrades 


and  other  modifications  needed  by  each 
piece  in  a  client/server  network. 

For  one  bank,  though,  following  ven¬ 
dor  advice  is  frustrating  because  compli¬ 
ance  seems  to  be  a  moving  target. 

“All  our  network  pieces  are  certified  to 
be  compliant,  and  they  pass  date- 
advancement  tests  in  the  lab.  We  don’t 
foresee  any  problems  beyond  a  wrong 
time  stamp  in  a  log  file,”  said  James 
Brown,  senior  vice  president  of  network 


operations  at  NationsBank  Corp.  in 
Charlotte,  N.C.  “But  the  vendors  keep 
coming  back  later,  telling  us  to  change 
firmware  or  upgrade  software  to  make 
their  product  ‘really  compliant.’  So  we 
have  to  start  again.” 

That  means  “double  and  triple  work, 
but  it’s  a  process  we  have  to  go 
through,”  Brown  said.  “Come  Jan.  i, 
I  don’t  want  to  be  the  only  one  in  the  or¬ 
ganization  with  a  problem.”  □ 


Orion  Phase  I  supports  two  nodes. 
Other  features  include  automatic  fail¬ 
over  protection.  In  the  event  of  hardware 
or  software  failure  on  one  server,  the 
other  server  takes  over  network  opera¬ 
tions  without  disrupting  services. 

Orion  Phase  I  also  incorporates  sup¬ 
port  for  two  active  NetWare  4.11  servers. 
That  obviates  the  need  to  install  a  sepa¬ 
rate,  inactive  server  for  backup  protec¬ 
tion.  NetWare’s  chief  rival,  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Windows  NT  Server,  has  similar 
features  in  its  Cluster  Server.  Like  Orion, 
Cluster  Server  supports  two-way  fail-over 
in  its  initial  release. 

But  several  users  gave  the  technologi¬ 
cal  edge  to  Orion.  “Orion  is  a  much 
more  effective  solution  for  a  multiple 
server  production  network,”  said  Josh 
Turiel,  information  systems  manager  at 
Ad  Life  Marketing,  Inc.  in  Boston. 

By  contrast,  Microsoft’s  Cluster  Server, 
is  “very  basic  technology  that’s  similar  to 
NetWare’s  Systems  Fault  Tolerant  III 
with  a  shared  disk.  .  .  .  You  can  duplicate 
Microsoft’s  clustering  technology  on  any 
operating  system  today  using  third-party 
products,”  Turiel  said. 

Orion  Phase  I,  with  support  for  two 
servers,  will  ship  at  the  end  of  next 
month.  Pricing  will  be  announced  at  that 
time.  StandbyServer  Many-to-One  will  be 
available  later  this  month  for  $6,999.  □ 
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OracleS 


Atlanta-based  Ross  Systems, 
Inc.  in  june  plans  to  add  in¬ 
terfaces  based  on  ActiveX 
technology  to  its  applications 
for  process  manufacturing 
compani^.  Ross  officials  said 
the  support  for  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  ActiveX  will  eliminate 
the  need  to  build  custom 
links  between  the  company’s 
Renaissance  software  and 
other  application  suit^. 

JIWM^iMt  systaH . 

Nashua,  N.H.-based  Keyfile 
Corp.  this  week  will  announce 
its  document  upgrade  man¬ 
agement  system  for  Windows 
NT  servers.  Version  4.0  of  the 
namesake  software  supports 
32-bit  clients  and  has  new  ap¬ 
plication  programming  inter- 
foces.  Keyfile  4.0  will  ship  at 
the  end  of  this  month  and 
will  cost  $7,99S  for  the  server 
and  $795  per  dient 


JBA  International,  a  UX  com¬ 
pany  with  headquarters  in 
Rolling  Meadows,  III.,  this 
quarter  will  upgrade  its  Sys¬ 
tem  21  application  suite  with 
work  management  capabili¬ 
ties.  The  suite  can  notify 
users  of  business  situations, 
such  as  the  failure  to  submit 
a  purchase  order,  and  prompt 
them  to  take  action.  It  will  be 
followed  late  this  year  by 
System  21  Version  4.0,  which 
add  supports  for  Windows 
NT  servers  equipped  with 
Grade  databases. 

Warehousing  vs.  year  2000 

How  are  year  2000  fixes 
affecting  your  data 
warehousing  projects? 

No  Impact  yet  49% 

Reduced  staffing  24% 

Reduced  budgets  15% 

Sped  up 

warehousing  work  12% 


Switched  to  data  marts  8% 

Base:  200  attendees  at  April's  DCI 
Data  Warehouse  World  conference 
in  San  Francisco;  multiple  responses 
allowed 

hpcr  MeU  Group,  Inc..  SUmford.  Conn. 
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Great  West's  Mark  Locke:  "Our  argument  was,  if  we  understand  where  we  are  going  and 
what  technology  we  need  to  take  us  there,  then  let's  spend  the  money  to  go  there" 


By  Randy  Weston 


A  NEW  DATA  MART  at  Great  West 
life  and  Annuity  Insurance  Co. 
is  letting  staff  analyze  data  they 
wouldn’t  go  near  in  the  past  be¬ 
cause  it  was  buried  in  a  main¬ 
frame. 

“Om  company  has  grown  to 
the  point  where  we  need  to  do 
a  national  rate  review,  and  we 
have  something  like  130  regions 
to  segment,”  said  Mark  Locke, 


chief  technical  officer  at  Great 
West’s  employee  benefits  prod¬ 
uct  division. 

The  $159  million  division  in 
the  past  two  years  has  doubled 
the  participants  in  its  managed 
care  program  from  159,000 
members  in  1994  to  350,200  in 
1996.  It  operates  in  49  states, 
Washington,  Puerto  Rico  and 
Guam. 

“With  the  old  system,  we  fig¬ 
ured  out  it  would  have  taken  24 


hours  a  day  for  23  days  to  do  a 
national  rate  review.  Now  we 
can  accomplish  that  task  in  20 
hours,”  Locke  said. 

That  is  just  one  of 
the  benefits  the  Engle¬ 
wood,  Colo.,  company 
is  reaping  from  its 


2-month-old  Oracle  Corp.  data¬ 
base.  Great  West  is  using  an 
OracleS  database  to  build  the 
data  mart  for  the  benefits  divi- 

Data  mart,  page  54 


Users  pick 
PCs  over 
terminals 

By  Craig  Stedman 


USERS  TRYING  TO  RELIEVE  their 
software  support  headaches 
may  be  buying  in  to  Oracle 
Corp.’s  network  computing  vi¬ 
sion.  But  they  aren’t  all  buying 
network  computers. 

For  several  companies  that 
are  chanting  Oracle’s  mantra  of 
server-based  applications  and 
World  Wide  Web  browser 
clients,  PCs  still  have  a  hold  on 
the  desktop. 

Falling  PC  prices  and  a  lin¬ 
gering  need  for  nonbrowser  ap¬ 
plications  make  it  impractical  to 
switch  to  network  computers, 
technology  managers  said. 

“We  don’t  have 

ORACLE 

many  applications 
ISSUES  that  would  work  on  a 
plain  network  com¬ 
puter,”  said  Lane  Nordquist, 
chief  information  officer  at  Se¬ 
lect  Comfort  Corp.,  a  bedding 
maker  in  Plymouth,  Minn. 

Oracle  apps,  page  54 


Windows  NT 
not  a  major 
player  -  yet 

By  Sharon  Gaudin 


DESPITE  MICROSOFT  coRP.’s  Her¬ 
culean  push  to  move  Windows 
NT  into  the  enterprise,  some  in¬ 
dustry  watchers  say  it  will  be 
several  years  before  NT  can  toss 
off  its  junior-level  status. 

“Microsoft  has  been  working 
very  hard  to  show  Windows  NT 
as  a  major  player,  but  it’s  an  ur¬ 
ban  legend,”  said  Dan  Kusnet- 
zky,  an  analyst  at  International 
Data  Corp.  in  Framingham, 
Mass.  “I  don’t  see  NT  moving 
out  of  the  junior  position  for  a 
while.” 

Windows  NT  Server  is  going 
up  against  Unix  and  main¬ 
frames,  both  of  which  are  dug 
into  primary  roles  in  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  large  businesses. 


Companies  are  using 
Windows  NT  Server  for: 

60%  NT  file  and  print 
services 

45%  Electronic 
messaging 

35%  Gateway  for  access 
to  the  network  or 
Internet 

Base:  561  managers  with  IT 

budget  responsibility;  multiple 

responses  allowed 

. _  . !'•  i. . 


Oh,  I  wish  I  had  a 
better  invoice  system 


Source:  International  Data  Corp.,  Framingham,  Hass. 

Microsoft  contends  NT  is 
coming  on  strong  and  working 
its  way  into  major  companies. 
But  analysts  said  Unix  ma¬ 
chines  and  mainframes  are  still 
running  business-critical  appli¬ 
cations. 

They,  not  NT,  are  running 
businesses. 

A  survey  of  small  to  large 
companies  found  that  60%  of 
NT  users  use  it  for  file  and 
print  services,  Kusnetzky  said, 
not  to  run  mission-critical  appli- 
Windows  NT,  page  56 


►  Oscar  Mayer  parent 
saves  by  automating 
taxes,  other  processes 

By  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 

KRAFT  FOODS,  INC.  has  a  recipe 
for  processing  in¬ 
voices  that  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  save  the 
company  $3  mil¬ 
lion  over  the  next 
three  years.  The 
food  conglomerate, 
which  includes 
the  Kraft,  General 
Foods  and  Oscar 
Mayer  brands,  has 
deployed  the  appli¬ 
cation  to  about  70 
users  to  handle 
accounts  payable. 


Kraft’s  Bernie 
Kocanda:  The  com¬ 
pany  sped  up  its 
accounts  payable 
while  cutting  costs 


In  the  process,  it  reduced  the 
costs  associated  with  paying  an 
invoice  from  more  than  $7  to 
about  $4.  Productivity  is  up  by 
30%,  and  customer  service  calls 
are  answered  in  three  minutes 
instead  of  15. 

Workflow  systems  were  de¬ 
signed  to  improve 
productivity  by  eli¬ 
minating  paper, 
cutting  out  unnec¬ 
essary  steps  and 
routing  high-prior¬ 
ity  tasks  to  certain 
workers. 

But  Kraft’s  proj¬ 
ect  has  succeeded 
because  it  ties  in 
related  business 
processes  —  such 
as  signature  valida- 
Kraft,  page  54 
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Kraft  automates  invoices 
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tion,  audit  control  and  tax  com¬ 
pliance  —  that  once  slowed 
down  accounts  payable,  compa¬ 
ny  officials  said. 

Connie  Moore,  an  analyst  at 
Giga  Information  Group  in  Nor- 
well,  Mass.,  said  the  project 
isn’t  a  typical  accounts  payable 
application. 

Giga  recently  gave  Kraft  an 
excellence  award  for  the  appli¬ 
cation  at  Giga’s  Business  Pro¬ 
cesses  and  Knowledge  Manage¬ 
ment  conference. 

TAX  TABLES 

“They’ve  extended  [the  applica¬ 
tion]  to  other  business  process¬ 
es,”  Moore  said. 

For  example,  the  system  auto¬ 
matically  calctdates  and  adjusts 
taxes  according  to  a  table  main¬ 
tained  by  the  tax  department, 
said  Bemie  Kocanda,  director  of 
the  Kraft  Foods  Shared  Services 
Center  in  San  Antonio. 

In  the  past,  tax  experts  often 
would  be  asked  to  manually 
calculate  taxes,  which  slowed 
things  down. 

Workflow  functions  also  let 
Kraft  prioritize  invoices  based 
on  due  dates,  Kocanda  said. 

Traditionally,  invoices  would 


pile  up  for  entry  into  one  of  the 
company’s  three  legacy  ac¬ 
counts  payable  systems. 

“Once  [the  invoices]  were  in 
there,  you  may  not  know  which 
ones  are  a  priority,”  he  said. 
And  paying  bills  according  to 
their  due  dates  allows  Kraft  to 
negotiate  better  deals  with  sup¬ 
pliers,  Kocanda  said. 

The  workflow  system  also 
makes  the  rules  for  processing 
invoices  more  uniform,  said 
Yolanda  Freelon,  an  accounts 
payable  associate  at  Kraft. 

“If  all  the  information  needed 
to  process  an  invoice  is  not 
there,  the  system  kicks  it  out  as 
an  error,  and  we  are  able  to  re¬ 
ject  that  invoice  back  to  the  re¬ 
quester,”  Freelon  said. 

The  system  automatically 
prints  a  copy  of  the  invoice  and 
a  letter  that  lists  what  errors 
need  to  be  corrected  before  that 
invoice  can  be  paid,  she  ex¬ 
plained. 

“From  a  control  standpoint, 
we  were  able  to  apply  consistent 
approval  [rules]  that  we  couldn’t 
do  before,”  said  John  Helmerci, 
Kraft’s  director  of  finance  and 
human  resources  systems. 

The  application  “has  given 


Trade  secrets 

Image  Consulting  Group,  Inc. 
in  Phoenix  has  nabbed  Giga 
Information  Group’s  Excel¬ 
lence  Award  five  years  run¬ 
ning  for  applications  ranging 
from  Kraft’s  workflow-based 
invoicing  system  to  a  claims- 
processing  application  for 
Capital  Blue  Cross. 

So  what  is  Image  Consult¬ 
ing’s  formula? 

When  the  company  ap¬ 
proaches  a  project,  it  defines 
from  a  business  perspective 
exactly  what  the  application 
will  do.  “Then  we  get  buy-in 
on  that  from  management 
and  the  users,”  said  Maurice 
Rodriguez,  a  senior  partner  at 
Image  Consulting. 

—  Barb  Cole-Gomolski 


me  the  ability  to  track  the  in¬ 
voices  received  through  the  en¬ 
tire  process,  especially  those 
that  are  problematic,”  said 
Robin  Mask,  an  accounts 
payable  associate  at  Kraft. 

“Research  on  possible  dupli¬ 
cates,  old  invoices  and  problem 
invoices  is  done  at  my  desk  in¬ 
stead  of  digging  through  rows 
and  rows  of  file  cabinets,”  she 
said.  □ 


Oracle  apps  and  PCs  used  together 
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“And  if  you  can  buy  a  fully 
functional  PC  for  a  couple  hun¬ 
dred  bucks  more  than  a  net¬ 
work  computer  costs,  why  not 
do  it?”  Nordquist  asked. 

Select  Comfort  in  the  fall 
plans  to  install  thin-client  ver¬ 
sions  of  Oracle’s  packaged  ap¬ 
plications.  That  will  replace  the 
fat-client  approach  it  uses  now 


Oracle's  Network  Computing 
Architecture  is  built  around 
these  technologies: 


Three-tier  applications 
with  thin  clients,  appli¬ 
cation  servers  and  data¬ 
bases 

Plug-in  ''cartridges" 
that  support  complex 
data,  such  as  video  and 
audio 


Reusable  software  com¬ 
ponents  that  can  be 
developed  internally  or 
bought  from  vendors 

^  CORBA-compliant  object 
request  brokers  for 
distributing  objects 


—  a  three-tier  setup  based  on 
Oracle’s  Network  Computing 
Architecture  (NCA),  Nordquist 
said. 

NCA’s  big  attraction  is  that  it 
will  let  the  Oracle  applications 
be  installed  and  upgraded  cen¬ 
trally,  Nordquist  said. 

But  Select  Comfort’s  users 
still  need  full  PCs  for  applica¬ 
tions  such  as  spreadsheets, 
word  processing  and  analytical 
querying,  he  added. 

NO  JUSTIFICATION 

The  same  holds  true  at  Onsale, 
Inc.,  an  Internet-based  auction 
house  that  plans  to  switch  its 
Oracle  financial  applications  to 
a  server-driven  NCA  approach 
late  this  year. 

PC  costs  are  low  enough  now 
that  Onsale’s  standard  desktop 
box  is  a  Pentium  II  machine 
with  128M  bytes  of  memory, 
said  Alan  Fisher,  chief  technical 
officer  at  the  Menlo  Park,  Calif, 
company. 

“I  just  don’t  see  the  justifica¬ 
tion  for  buying  network  com¬ 
puters,”  Fisher  said.  “You  might 
save  $400  on  a  machine,  but 
big  deal.  And  people  here  use 
their  machines  for  lots  of  other 


things  [besides  the  Oracle  appli¬ 
cations].” 

NCA  was  announced  in  late 
1996  but  many  users  still  con¬ 
sider  it  to  be  a  futuristic  idea 
[CW,  May  ii]. 

For  Oracle,  it  is  an  attempt  to 
loosen  Microsoft  Corp.’s  iron 
grip  on  the  desktop  by  moving 
processing  to  application 
servers  (see  chart). 

But  even  browser  applications 
need  enough  memory  and  disk 
space  to  cache  data  so  users 
aren’t  constantly  battling  net¬ 
work  traffic,  said  Carl  Olofson, 
an  analyst  at  International  Data 
Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass. 

“A  thin  client  isn’t  quite  as 
thin  as  you  might  suspect,”  he 
said. 

Ray  Lane,  Oracle’s  president, 
last  week  acknowledged  that 
network  computers  aren’t  tak¬ 
ing  off  in  the  business  world. 
He  said  that  doesn’t  bother  the 
Redwood  Shores,  Calif,  com¬ 
pany. 

“In  the  corporate  market,  the 
PC  is  mutating  into  a  network 
computer,”  Lane  said.  “We  don’t 
really  care  [what  is  on  the  desk¬ 
top].  What  we  care  about  are  the 
servers.”  □ 


IBM  enhances  its 
MQSeries  middleware 


By  Jaikumar  Vyayan 


IBM  IS  ENHANCING  itS  MQ- 
Series  messaging  middleware 
with  features  that  will  let  users 
access  applications  and  data  on 
other  types  of  computers,  no 
matter  what  environment  they 
use  themselves. 

Delta  Air  Lines  in  Atlanta  is 
using  MQSeries  in  a  massive 
application  integration  project 
aimed  at  giving  planners  a 
detailed  cross-company  view  of 
operations  ranging  from  pas¬ 
senger  billing  and  reservations 
to  aircraft  maintenance  and 
crew  scheduling. 

That  information  has  been 
widely  scattered  across  multiple 
platforms  and  scores  of  sys¬ 
tems,  said  Mark  Whitney,  direc¬ 
tor  of  middleware  at  Delta. 
“MQSeries  will  allow  us  to 
weave  all  this  information  to¬ 
gether,”  he  said.  “It  is  becoming 
the  backbone  on  which  we  are 
running  the  enterprise.” 

Such  capabilities  are  at  the 
core  of  IBM’s  bid  to  expand  the 
use  of  MQSeries,  a  mainly 
mainframe-oriented  messaging 
technology  installed  at  4,000 
sites  worldwide,  said  Colin  Os¬ 
borne,  general  manager  of 
IBM’s  middleware  business. 

The  capabilities  are  enabled 
by  the  addition  of  the  MQSeries 
Integrator,  a  sort  of  hub  to 
which  all  applications  in  the  en¬ 


terprise  are  linked.  Messages 
and  requests  for  data  pass 
through  that  hub  and  are  trans¬ 
formed  into  formats  understood 
by  all  other  systems  before  they 
are  automatically  routed  to 
wherever  they  are  needed. 

The  technology  works  for  just 
about  any  system  —  including 
Windows  NT,  Unix,  IBM’s 
MVS,  the  World  Wide  Web  and 
corporate  applications  such  as 
those  from  PeopleSoft,  Inc.  and 
SAP  AG. 

The  Chase  Manhattan  Bank 
Corp.  in  New  York  is  using 
IBM’s  middleware  for  a  client 
integration  project  aimed  at  giv¬ 
ing  users  across  the  company 
uniform  access  to  data  and  re¬ 
sources.  Chase  is  using  the 
technology  to  integrate  Internet 
browsers,  Windows  NT  client 
software  and  Lotus  Notes  on 
PCs  across  the  company,  said 
Joe  Gendler,  a  vice  president  at 
the  company. 

IBM  also  has  added  Flow- 
mark,  a  workflow  management 
tool,  to  MQSeries,  so  companies 
can  track  and  collect  data  on 
business  processes  and  prac¬ 
tices  across  multiple  platforms. 

And  IBM  is  offering  a  new 
set  of  services  called  MQiStart 
to  help  users  in  the  actual  appli¬ 
cation  integration.  MQSeries  is 
available  now.  Entry-level  pric¬ 
ing  starts  at  about  $50,000  for 
an  NT-to-mainframe  setup.  □ 


Data  mart  saves  time 
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sion,  which  oversees  clients’ 
employee  health  benefits  pack¬ 
ages.  “The  actuaries  are  looking 
at  and  trying  to  predict  future 
rates  of  claims  based  on  exist¬ 
ing  business  and  amounts  of 
claims  we  receive.  [Then  they 
are]  slicing  and  dicing  those  fig¬ 
ures  based  on  our  membership 
characteristics  such  as  age,  re¬ 
gion  they  live  in,  etc.,”  Locke 
said. 

That  job  previously  was  done 
by  homegrown  applications  that 
combed  through  old  mainframe 
applications.  That  process  gen¬ 
erated  “literally  thousands”  of 
output  files,  which  the  staff  ig¬ 
nored  because  they  couldn’t 
possibly  have  read  through 
them  all,  Locke  said. 

“It  was  almost  unmanageable 
for  a  human,”  he  added. 

Locke  said  his  team  persuad¬ 
ed  upper  management  to  invest 


in  a  system  that  could  grow 
with  the  company. 

“Our  argument  was,  if  we  im- 
derstand  where  we  are  going 
and  what  technology  we  need  to 
take  us  there,  then  let’s  spend 
the  money  to  go  there,”  Locke 
said.  “Enhancing  the  old  stuff 
might  have  achieved  the  busi¬ 
ness  goal,  but  it’s  money  spent 
on  fixing  a  problem.  And  next 
year  you  will  spend  more  mon¬ 
ey  to  fix  something  else.” 

The  $175,000  investment  is 
giving  Great  West  actuaries  ac¬ 
cess  to  reams  of  information. 

“Now  that  we  have  it  up  and 
running,  it  makes  our  life  a  lot 
easier,”  said  Doug  Stefanson, 
vice  president  of  employee  ben¬ 
efit  products.  “We  have  much 
better  and  quicker  access  to  in¬ 
formation  and  the  ability  to  sort 
data  in  a  much  more  efficient 
manner.”  □ 
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Feeling  chained  to  your  current  database? 

Then  break  free — with  Cache,  the  post-relational  database  for  accelerated  transaction  processing.  You  can  realize  immediate 
performance  improvements  for  your  current  SQL  applications — with  Cache's  seamless  integration.  And,  you  can  rapidly  develop 
powerful  new  applications — with  Cache's  advanced  object  technology  and  speedy  database-to-web  connectivity.  Built  with  a 
potent  transactional  multidimensional  data  engine.  Cache  is  furiously  fast,  enormously  scalable,  and  staunchly  reliable.  Plus,  it  is 
easy  to  implement — on  Windows  95  and  NT,  OpenVMS,  and  major  UNIX  platforms.  Join  the  InterSystems  family  of  over  1 .5  million 
database  users  worldwide.  Call  us  at  (617)  621-0600.  Orvisitwww.intersys.com/info. 
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The  post-relational  database.  For  new  dimensions  of  transactional  performance. 
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SCO's  Tarantella  increases 
access  to  applications 


By  Jaikumar  Vijayan 

SCO,  INC.’S  RECENTLY  RELEASED  Version  of 

its  Tarantella  technology  increases  the 
number  of  operating  environments  from 
which  users  can  access  crucial  business 
applications  via  the  Web. 

The  company’s  latest  announcement 
comes  on  the  heels  of  a  major  upgrade 
of  its  UnixWare  operating  system  and  is 
an  example  of  how  SCO  hopes  to  differ¬ 
entiate  itself  in  the  face  of  increasing 
competition. 

SCO,  a  leader  of  Unix  that  nms  on  In¬ 
tel  Corp.  chips,  is  under  tremendous 
pressure  from  Windows  NT  among  its 
traditional  small-shop  base.  So  it’s  be¬ 
ginning  to  focus  on  the  high  end. 

Tarantella  is  a  server-based  technology 
that  at  a  basic  level  lets  users  access 
Unix  and  other  proprietary  server  appli¬ 
cations  via  the  World  Wide  Web  using 
any  Java-enabled  client. 

EASIER  ACCESS 

Enhancements  in  the  latest  release.  Ver¬ 
sion  1. 1,  include  the  ability  to  use  any  Ja¬ 
va  clients  to  access  applications  on  ma¬ 
chines  that  run  IBM’s  AIX  and 
Hewlett-Packard  Co.’s  HP-UX. 

Also  offered  for  the  first  time  is  the 
Cleo  Connectivity  Pack,  an  option  that 
lets  users  access  IBM  mainframe  appli¬ 
cations  from  any  Java-enabled  client. 

Those  kinds  of  capabilities  give  more 
users  access  to  crucial  companywide  ap¬ 
plications  and  will  let  administrators  cen¬ 
trally  manage  and  deploy  applications, 
said  Robert  Celmer,  a  technical  fellow  at 
AutoZone,  Inc.,  an  automotive  retailer  in 
Memphis.  "Tarantella  could  be  a  big  win¬ 
ner  for  users”  who  want  to  open  up  their 
server  data  to  a  wider  number  of  users, 
he  said. 


Technologies  such  as  Tarantella  are  go¬ 
ing  to  be  crucial  for  SCO  in  the  coming 
months,  observers  said. 

SCO’s  traditional  base  in  small  Unix 
shops,  as  well  as  in  departmental  and 
workgroup  appUcations,  is  coming  under 
tremendous  pressure  from  Windows  NT. 
The  company’s  response  has  been  to 
move  its  development  focus  to  the  high 
end,  particularly  around  Intel  Corp.’s 
forthcoming  Merced  chip. 

“But  even  here,  SCO  is  going  to  face 
significant  competition  from  Unix  ven¬ 
dors  who  are  shifting  their  development 
focus  to  Merced,”  said  Tony  lams,  an  an¬ 
alyst  at  D.  H.  Brown  Associates,  Inc.  in 
Port  Chester,  N.Y. 

That  means  users  who  have  long  re¬ 
lied  on  SCO  to  deliver  Unix  on  Intel  will 
suddenly  face  a  wide  range  of  options 
from  deeply  entrenched  Unix  players 
such  as  HP,  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.,  and 
Digital  Equipment  Corp.,  lams  said. 

That  could  pose  a  major  challenge  for 
SCO  in  the  coming  months,  admitted 
the  company’s  newly  appointed  CEO, 
Doug  Michels.  “We  have  a  fight,  but  we 
also  have  8o%  of  the  Unix  [on  Intel] 
market,”  Michels  said.  “And  we  are  the 
Unix  of  choice  for  vendors  like  Compaq, 
IBM,  Unisys  and  Data  General.” 

Michels  took  over  from  former  CEO 
Alok  Mohan  last  month  as  part  of  a  ma¬ 
jor  reorganization  of  SCO’s  sales,  mar¬ 
keting  and  development  teams  in  a  bid 
to  make  the  company  more  competitive. 
Most  of  the  immediate  focus  of  the  com¬ 
pany  will  be  on  delivering  a  64-bit  ver¬ 
sion  of  its  UnixWare  operating  system 
for  Merced,  Michels  said. 

“If  we  didn’t  think  there  was  a  chal¬ 
lenge  we  wouldn’t  have  reorganized.  But 
Merced  represents  a  huge  opportunity 
for  us,”  he  said.  □ 


Windows  NT  not  mission-critical 
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cations  as  Microsoft  wants  customers  to 
do. 

Kent  Polzin,  director  of  applications 
and  systems  support  at  Simmons  Co.  in 
Atlanta,  said  he’s  installing  Windows  NT 
to  run  some  PeopleSoft  human  re¬ 
sources  applications,  but  he  has  no  plans 
to  replace  his  IBM  AS/400  system. 

“It  doesn’t  scale.  It’s  not  stable  and  it’s 
not  secure  enough,”  Polzin  said.  “Our 
business  has  changed  quite  a  bit  since 
we  installed  the  AS/400.  We’ve  gone 
through  a  tenfold  increase  in  processing, 
and  we  couldn’t  have  done  that  with 
NT." 

Tom  Bittman,  an  analyst  at  Gartner 
Group,  Inc.  in  Stanford,  Conn.,  told  an 
audience  of  corporate  users  at  its  NT 
Strategies  Conference  last  week  in  San 
Francisco  that  people  shouldn’t  consider 
adopting  NT  5.0,  which  is  expected  to 


come  out  next  year,  until  at  least  one  ser¬ 
vice  pack  is  out  —  and  that  will  be  some¬ 
time  close  to  2000. 

And  both  Bittman  and  Kusnetzky  said 
users  will  be  too  preoccupied  with  fixing 
date-change  problems  to  make  any 
major  installations.  “NT  6.0  should  be 
out  in  time  for  people  who  are  finally 
shopping  after  they  get  beyond  year 
2000  problems,”  Bittman  said. 

Kalman  Shor,  director  of  IS  at  Michael 
Anthony  Jewelers  in  Mount  Vernon, 
N.Y.,  said  he  won’t  make  any  major 
moves  for  several  years.  “We’ve  evaluated 
NT  to  see  what  we  wanted  to  do  after  we 
get  past  year  2000  projects,”  Shor  said. 
“Am  I  waiting  with  bated  breath.^  I  don’t 
think  so.  And  I’m  sick  and  tired  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft  telling  me  about  vaporware. 
Don’t  bother  me  until  you’ve  got  some¬ 
thing  for  me  to  use.”  □ 


Software  tools  for 
Business  InteUigenee 
solutions 


Visual  Warehouse™  OLAP  edition  transforms 
data  from  Oraclef  Sybase™  Informix®  and  IBM 
DB 2®  systems  to  arm  decision  makers  with 
the  answers  they  need. 

IBM  Intelligent  Miner™pmpom^s  hidden 
relationships  in  haystacks  of  customer  data  to 
produce  marketing  insights  and  operational 
advantages. 

VisualAge®  for  Java™  radically  reduces 
development  time  by  letting  you  build  Business 
Intelligence  apps  based  on  legacy  assets  without 
rewriting  from  scratch. 

eNetwork™  Software  Host  integration  Solution 

streamlines  access  in  mixed  environments, 
linking  virtually  all  leading  clients,  hosts  and 
networks  with  rock-solid  integrity. 


Free  business  videos, 
demos  and  code 

Let  us  show  you  over  50  ways  to  turn  your 
business-as-usual  into  Business  Intelligence. 
Including  eye-opening  case  study  CDs, 
technical  demos  from  IBM  and  leading 
Business  Intelligence  specialty  vendors,  and 
free  trial  code  for  multiple  platforms. 

To  select  your  free  offers,  visit 
ivww.software.  ibm.  com/ bii 


e-business 


I  New  Business  Intelligence  software  tools  can  help  you  consolidate  data  assets 
I  across  platforms  and  make  desktop  analysis  of  enterprise  data  routine. 


IBM,  Visual  Vl/arehouse,  DB2,  Intelligent  Miner,  Visual  Age,  eNetwork,  the  e-business  logo  and  Solutions  for  a  smaii  planet  are  trademarks  ot  International  Business  Machines  Corporation  in  the  United  States  and/or  other  countries.  Java,  Sun  and  Solaris  are  trademarks 
or  registered  trademarks  of  Sun  Microsystems,  Inc.  Microsott,  Windows  and  Windows  NT  are  registered  trademarks  of  Microsoft  Corp,  Other  company,  product,  and  service  names  may  be  trademarks  or  service  marks  of  others.  ©1998  IBM  Corp.  All  rights  reserved. 
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If  data  were  money,  you  might  manage  it  differendy. 

Only  a  fraction  of  business  data  is  ever  put  to  work.  Now  you  can  use  it  aU.  New  Business 
Intelligence  solutions  can  help  you  leverage  data  assets  across  your  company  as  never  before. 
And  enable  decision  makers  to  call  up  answers  at  will  instead  of  waiting  for  a  report.  The  data’s 
already  there.  And  now,  so  are  the  tools  to  move  it -and  use  it -on  Windows  NTf  Suri“  Solaris® 
and  other  platforms  your  users  call  home.  For  free  case  study  'z'“EIr’=^ 

CDs,  demos  and  trial  code,  visit  us  at  www.software.ihm.com/bii  Solutions  for  a  small  planet" 
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Imagine  what  life  would  be  like  if  you  had  the  power  to  eliminate  chaos  from  your  workplace  forever. 
You  could  enhance  customer  service.  Lower  your  cost  of  operations.  Or,  improve  your  time  to  market. 
-  Thanks  to  FileNET,  you  can  do  it  all.  Our  software  allows  you  to  manage  images,  text,  presentations, 
‘'  spreadsheets,  engineering  documents,  web  pages,  video,  and  voice  with  total  control.  So  contact  the 
^i;industry  leader  at  www.filenet.com  or  1»800 •  FI LEN ET.  Then,  point  chaos  toward  the  nearest  exit  sign. 
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Unleash  the  Power  of  Information 


Large  Systems  *  Workstations  ♦  Portable  Computing 


Briefs 

Thin-client  market 
growth  worldwide 

1997  363,590  units 

2002  6.7M  units* 

Includes  network  computers, 
browser-based  intranet  termi¬ 
nals,  Windows-based  terminals 

*  Projected 

Sourct:  in*St«t,  Scottsdale,  Ariz. 


Monitor  squint _ 

Tired  of  fumbling  for  those  bi¬ 
focals  just  to  make  out 
what’s  on  your  PC  screen? 
Cot  eye  strain?  Bausch  & 
Lomb,  Inc.  has  roiled  out  a 
PC  magnifier  that  it  said  en¬ 
larges  on-screen  information 
by  175%.  PC  Magni-Viewer, 
which  sells  for  $250,  can  also 
be  adjusted  so  users  can  po¬ 
sition  themselves  in  an  er¬ 
gonomically  correct  position. 
The  two-piece  system  comes 
with  a  rotating  base  for  the 
monitor,  an  adjustable  swivel 
arm  that  extends  over  the  top 
of  the  monitor  and  an  ad¬ 
justable  acrylic  optical  lens. 

Ughtmight  laptop _ 

Sony  Electronics,  Inc.  next 
month  plans  to  unveil  a  note¬ 
book  PC  that  weighs  less 
than  3  pounds  but  futures  a 
io.4-:n.  Super  VGA  screen, 
200-MHz  Intel  Corp.  Pentium 
processor  and  a  keyboard 
90%  the  size  of  a  standard 
desktop  version.  The  VAIO 
505C  will  begin  shipping  in 
juiy  at  an  estimated  street 
price  of  $1,999.  it  includes  a 
modem,  32M  bytes  of  RAM 
and  2.iC-byte  hard  drive. 
Sony  will  demonstrate  it  at 
PC  Expo  next  month. 

Solaris  for  Merced _ 

Siemens/Nixdorf  Information 
Systems,  Inc.  wilt  work  with 
Sun  Microsystems,  Inc  to  de¬ 
velop  a  64-bit  version  of 
Sun’s  Solaris  for  Intel  Corp.’s 
upcoming  Merced  chip. 
Siemens  has  said  it  will  inte¬ 
grate  bits  of  its  own  Unix  op¬ 
erating  system  with  Solaris 
and  use  the  melded  operating 
system  in  all  its  future  Unix 
servers. 


Nabisco  cooks  up  storage  savings 


►  Digital  linear  tape  costs  less,  stores  more 


By  Nancy  Dillon 


IN  1996,  NABISCO,  INC.  revolu¬ 
tionized  the  national  system  it 
uses  to  confirm  delivery  of  its 
products  by  consolidating  114 
scattered,  paper-based  invoice 
archives  into  one 
networked  store  of 
document  images. 

Nabisco’s  proof- 
of-delivery  document  manage¬ 
ment  system  cost  $700,000, 
said  Alex  Soo,  systems  manager 
for  customer  financials  at  the 
Parsippany,  N.J.-based  company. 
It  is  expected  to  pay  for  itself  in 
the  next  two  years. 

“Payment  reconciliation  used 
to  take  anywhere  from  a  couple 
of  days  to  a  couple  of  months. 
.  .  .  Now  our  associates  can  re¬ 
trieve  an  image  in  less  than  15 


seconds  and  then  press  a  button 
to  have  it  faxed  out  while  the 
customer  is  still  on  the  phone,” 
he  said. 

When  the  new  system’s 
i68G-byte  optical  storage  juke¬ 
box  overflowed  in  the  first 
18  months,  the 
snack-food  giant 
realized  reform 
wasn’t  over. 

The  sheer  number  of  2.6G- 
byte  magneto-optical  discs  re¬ 
quired  was  becoming  prohibi¬ 
tive,  Soo  said.  “Our  jukebox 
could  only  hold  three  months’ 
worth  of  data,  so  we  had  two 
operators  spending  several 
hours  a  day  mounting  out-of- 
box  platter  requests.” 

Each  day  Soo’s  group  scans 
in  about  25,000  signed  invoices 
Nabisco,  page  61 
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Once  Nabisco's  crackers  leave  the  bakery,  they  are  sent  to 
114  national  distribution  branches  for  eventual  delivery  to 
stores.  Nabisco's  new  proof-of-delivery  document  manage¬ 
ment  system  helps  speed  processing  when  retail  stores  dis 
pute  delivery  or  payment 


Management  group  eyes  standards 


►  Unifying  information  is  goal  of  new  leader 


By  April  Jacobs 


THE  DESKTOP  Management  Task 
Force  has  a  new  leader  in  the 
form  of  Winston  Bumpus,  a 
network  architect  who  said  one 
of  the  group’s  top  priorities  this 
year  will  be  unifying  manage¬ 
ment  information. 

The  DMTF  develops  open 
standards  for  desktop  manage¬ 
ment.  For  users,  those  stan¬ 
dards  are  the  basis  for  tools 
aimed  at  reducing  support 
headaches  —  and  lowering 
cost  of  ownership. 


“End  users  need  to  demand 
hardware  and  software  that  is 
developed  with  manageability,” 
said  Bumpus,  who  works  at 
Provo,  Utah-based  Novell,  Inc. 
He  noted  that  many  user  man¬ 
agement  issues  are  caused  by 
having  more  than  one  applica¬ 
tion  managing  a  mixture  of 
hardware  and  software. 

“What  we  want  is  more  flexi¬ 
bility,”  said  John  Delta,  director 
of  operations  at  the  Washing¬ 
ton-based  Nasdaq  Stock  Ex¬ 
change.  At  fast-paced  Nasdaq, 
which  has  some  of  the  latest 


technology  on  the  desktop, 
users  don’t  want  to  sacrifice  per¬ 
formance  for  manageability. 
Delta  said.  But  managing  out¬ 
side  the  corporate  standard  can 
be  hard. 

The  DMTF  is  trying  to  ease 
systems  management  with  its 
Common  Information  Model 
(CIM),  which  would  present  a 
uniform  picture  of  hardware 
and  software  information  cru¬ 
cial  to  managing  it.  In  February, 
the  DMTF  released  CIM  Ver¬ 
sion  2.0,  and  in  April  it  released 
the  development  schema.  That 
means  CIM-based  management 
systems  should  be  appearing 
later  this  year. 

NEXT  MOVE 

The  next  step  for  CIM,  Bumpus 
said,  is  to  allow  network  man¬ 
agers  to  exchange  information 
between  systems  management 
applications  in  a  uniform  way. 
T^e  DMTF  is  eyeing  the  Exten¬ 
sible  Markup  Language,  origi¬ 
nally  designed  for  database  and 
World  Wide  Web  publishing,  as 
the  protocol  vehicle. 

Right  now,  most  systems  ad¬ 
ministrators  use  the  Distributed 
Management  Interface  (DM I) 
Task  force,  page  60 


DESKTOP  STANDARD  ALPHABET  SOUP 


Some  examples  of  desktop  standards  Initiatives 
and  what  they  mean  for  users: 

ACPI  The  Advanced  Configuration  and  Power 

Management  Interface,  promoted  by  Microsoft, 
works  on  Windows  95  and  will  be  in  Windows 
98.  Designed  to  allow  for  desktop  configuration 
and  power  management. 

WDM  Windows  Driver  Model  was  designed  to  unify 
drivers  between  Windows  95  and  NT. 

DM  I  Distributed  Management  Interface  is  a 

hardware  specification  that  allows  remote 
polling  and  troubleshooting  of  desktops. 


PaImPilot 
users  get 
Web  access 


By  Kim  Girard 


WHEN  BILL  BIDERMANN,  VlCC 

president  of  advanced  develop¬ 
ment  at  Chromatic  Research, 
Inc.  in  Sunnyvale,  Calif,  travels 
to  South  Korea  or  Japan, 
he  needs  little 
more  than  a 
3Com  Corp. 

PaImPilot  to 
get  his  work 
done. 

Bidermann 
attaches  Apple 
Computer, 

Inc.’s  Newton 
keyboard  to 

answer  E-mail.  He  works  on 
spreadsheets  from  the  compa¬ 
ny’s  internal  web  site  and  tracks 
status  reports,  budgets  and  oth¬ 
er  company  information  on  the 
Pilot.  Now,  because  of  software 
and  partnerships  to  be  an¬ 
nounced  this  week,  he  can  even 
use  his  Pilot  to  update  informa¬ 
tion  on  his  company’s  web  site 
and  keep  a  list  of  bookmarks  to 
Users,  page  60 
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Users  stay  connected 
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Task  force  eyes  standards 
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receive  stories  from  World  Wide 
Web  sites  while  traveling. 

That  software  is  from  San 
Mateo,  Calif. -based  AvantGo, 
Inc.  Its  desktop  and  client  prod¬ 
uct  work  together  to  provide 
specialized  Web  content  on  the 
Pilot,  IBM’s  WorkPad  PC  Com¬ 
panion  and  Microsoft  Corp.’s 
Windows  CE  devices. 

Now,  “I  don’t  have  to  look 
for  the  information,”  Bider- 
mann  said.  And  without  a  note¬ 
book  PC,  newspapers  and  pa¬ 
perwork  to  tote  on  the  road, 
“I’m  not  hauling  around  15  ex¬ 
tra  pounds." 

AvantGo  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  has  teamed  with 
a  half-dozen  news  providers  — 
including  The  New  York  Times, 
Wired  Digital,  The  San  Jose  Mer¬ 
cury  News  and  Excite  —  to  pro¬ 
vide  content  customized  in  a 
smaller  format,  with  or  without 
graphics,  for  palm-size  devices. 

After  a  so-called  channel  is 
created  between  the  AvantGo 
desktop  and  client  to  the  Web 


site,  information  is  automatical¬ 
ly  updated  every  time  the  user 
pushes  the  synchronization  but¬ 
ton  on  the  Pilot,  WorkPad  or 
Windows  GE  device. 

With  the  software,  users  can 
synchronize  any  information 
from  a  corporate  database  or 
the  Web,  including  sales  fig¬ 
ures,  headline  news,  call  reports 
and  customer  logs. 

HANDHELDS  MORE  USEFUL 

AvantGo’ s  application  makes 
handhelds  more  useful  to 
corporate  workers  who  demand 
more  than  expense-tracking 
applications  and  to-do  lists 
from  these  devices,  said  Mike 
McGuire,  an  analyst  at  Data- 
quest  in  San  Jose,  Galif. 

“AvantGo  figured  out  a  while 
ago  that  the  important  data  on 
a  company’s  network  servers,  or 
[data]  being  fed  into  the  servers 
from  the  field,  doesn’t  have  to 
be  accessed  by,  or  sent  by,  high- 
end  notebook  devices,”  he  said. 

Ed  Cushing,  a  research  sales- 


What:  AvantGo  Desktop 
and  AvantGo  Client,  sold 
as  a  bundle 

Cost:  $49.95,  for  a  limited 
time* 

Available:  AvantGo's  Web 
site  at  www.avantgo.com 

*  Free  trial  is  now  available,  with 
software  expiring  Sept.  1.  Also,  free 
introductory  version  of  AvantGo  is 
included  with  3Com's  Palm  III. 

man  at  hazard  Freres  and  Co., 
an  investment  bank  in  New 
York,  tracks  his  customers  and 
their  holdings  on  the  Pilot.  He 
has  customized  his  Pilot  to  reg¬ 
ularly  update  stock  market  in¬ 
formation  and  recent  news. 

“It’s  very  easy  to  hit  [the  sync 
button  on  the  Pilot],  and  on  the 
way  home  I  can  read  details  of 
what  the  market  did  on  that 
day,”  Cushing  said. 

Colleagues  avoid  printing 
documents  by  using  their  Pilots 
to  share  information  about 
companies  they  are  writing  re¬ 
ports  about,  Cushing  said. 
“Nothing  works  as  clean  or  easy 
as  this,”  he  said.  □ 


protocol  to  gather  desktop  infor¬ 
mation  —  such  as  drivers  and 
peripherals  and  operating  sys¬ 
tem  versions  —  and  the  Simple 
Network  Management  Protocol 
for  network-related  information. 

The  difficulty  users  face  is 
that  the  tools  used  to  present 
this  information  vary  from  ven¬ 
dor  to  vendor. 

The  use  of  CIM  will  allow  all 
that  information  via  both  proto¬ 
cols  to  be  presented  in  a  single 
picture. 

That  should  make  life  easier, 
said  analysts  and  users,  but  ven- 

The  DMTF  is  eyeing 
the  Extensible  Markup 
Language,  originally 
designed  for  database 
and  World  Wide  Web 
publishing,  as  the 
protocol  vehicle. 


dors  also  have  to  work  harder  to 
make  their  tools  work  together. 
Vendors  are  making  progress, 
but  slowly. 

For  example,  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Zero  Administration 
for  Windows,  an  operating- 
system-embedded  tool  for  re¬ 
mote  troubleshooting  and  soft¬ 
ware  distribution,  works  with 
DMI-compliant  machines. 

But  how  it  fits  into  a  larger 
management  tool  kit,  such  as 
Rochester,  N.H.-based  Cabletron 
Systems,  Inc.’s  Spectrum,  isn’t 
clear. 

On  the  server  side,  users  rate 
manageability  low  in  compari¬ 
son  to  factors  such  as  reliability, 
price  and  performance.  But  they 
want  the  tools  that  perform  the 
task  to  be  vendor-neutral,  said 
Jane  Wright,  an  analyst  at  Del- 
ran,  N.J.-based  Datapro. 

One  reason  for  the  lack  of  in¬ 
teroperability  is  that  hardware 
and  software  vendors  initially 
waited  for  the  other  camp  to 
come  out  with  tools  to  solve 
problems,  Bumpus  said.D 


ODDLY  E  N  O  U  G  H,  THE  0  N  E  O  N 
TH  E  Rl  G  HT  COSTS  LESS. 

The  HP  NetServer  LXr  Pro8  with  Intel®  Pentium®  Pro  prooessors  running:  the  Enterprise  Ectitlons 
of  Microsoft-  Windows  NT® Server  and  SQL  Server  is  not  only  more  powerful,  ifs  less  expensive. 
It  can  perform  40%  more  transactions  per  minute  and  costs  40%  less  per  transaetto^^ 
than  Sun's  Ultra  Enterprise  450  Workgroup  Server "  running  Solaris', ’  while  supporting  youf 
enterprise  mission-critical  environments.  Windows  NT  has  all  the  application  servioet  you 
need  built  in,  like  a  transaction-processing  monitor  and  a  fully  featured  Web  SOrven  And 
HP  brings  you  the  best  service  and  support  in  the  industry.  All  at  a  lower  cost  per  transaction 
for  performance  you  just  can't  outrun.  For  info:  WWW, microSoft.com/backoffice/hp_rins, 
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Packard  Bell  to  close  two 
U.S.  facilities,  cut  400  jobs 


By  Nancy  Weil 
Boston 


FIVE  MONTHS  after  denying  pub¬ 
lished  reports  that  the  company 
planned  layoffs  to  reduce  costs, 
Packard  Bell  NEC,  Inc.  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  that  it  is 
indeed  cutting  400  jobs  in  the 
U.S.  and  closing  facilities  in 
Fife,  Wash.,  and  Boxboro, 
Mass.,  to  reduce  costs. 

The  NEC  Versa  notebook 
manufacturing  operations  in 
Fife  and  the  inside  sales,  cus¬ 
tomer  service,  technical  support 
and  engineering  duties  handled 
in  Boxboro  will  be  moved  to 
headquarters  in  Sacramento, 
Calif.,  the  company  said  in  a 
statement.  About  300  employ¬ 
ees  will  be  moved  to  Sacramen¬ 
to  under  the  consolidation. 
Server  and  notebook  engineer¬ 
ing  work  will  remain  in  the 
Boston  area. 


The  consolidation  will  be  fin¬ 
ished  by  year’s  end  and  will  af¬ 
fect  only  U.S.  facilities  and  em¬ 
ployees,  the  company  said. 
Packard  Bell  NEC  worldwide 
has  8,000  workers. 

The  closely  held  Packard  Bell 
NEC  is  expected  to  make  an  ini¬ 
tial  public  offering  (IPO)  this 
year  or  next,  and  the  consolida¬ 
tion  is  a  sign  that  the  company 
is  “trying  to  get  their  fiscal  and 
manufacturing  house  complete¬ 
ly  in  order  before  they  consider 
doing  the  IPO,”  said  Carl  Howe, 
director  of  computing  strategies 
at  Forrester  Research,  Inc.  in 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

PROFIT  PRESSURE 

Packard  Bell  NEC  doesn’t  reveal 
its  financial  results  but  is  widely 
believed  to  be  operating  in  the 
red.  Its  market  share  has  steadi¬ 
ly  slipped,  and  published  re¬ 
ports  have  said  Packard  Bell 


NEC  is  under  pressure  from 
part-owner  NEC  Corp.,  based  in 
Tokyo,  to  turn  a  profit. 

In  December  1997,  a  Japan¬ 
ese  newspaper  reported  that 
NEC  Corp.  officials  were  pres¬ 
suring  the  ailing  U-S.  division 
to  lay  off  1,000  employees.  , 

At  the  time,  a  company 
spokeswoman  told  Computer- 
world,  “We  haven’t  been  plan¬ 
ning  any  layoffs.  .  .  .  We’re  not 
making  any  plans  for  specific 
cost-cutting  measures.”  The 
spokeswoman  did  admit  the 
company  was  being  pushed  to 
make  a  profit,  at  least  partly  be¬ 
cause  of  plans  to  go  public. 

Beny  Alagem,  Packard  Bell 
NEC  chairman,  CEO  and  presi¬ 
dent,  said  in  the  statement  that 
the  consolidation  will  lead  to 
better  efficiency  and  improved 
productivity.  □ 

Weil  writes  for  the  IDG  News 
Service  in  Boston 


Nabisco  cooks  up  savings 
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sent  from  the  114  product-deliv¬ 
ery  branches.  The  documents 
are  indexed  by  date  and  invoice 
and  stored  for  as  long  as  possi¬ 
ble  because  about  5%  of  all  or¬ 
ders  eventually  need  proof  of 
delivery  to  secure  payment. 

The  group  looked  into  buying 
a  larger  jukebox,  but  Soo  said 
that  when  he  factored  in  price, 
speed  and  functionality,  a  new 
9T-byte  digital  linear  tape  (DLT) 
library  from  Storage  Technology 
Corp.  in  Louisville,  Colo., 
proved  the  best  choice. 

The  library  uses  35G-byte 
DLTs  and  will  eventually  hold 
10  years’  worth  of  data.  The  lat¬ 
est  mainstream  magneto-optical 
discs,  by  comparison,  can  store 
only  up  to  5.2G  bytes  each. 

The  tape  library  is  now  con¬ 
nected  to  Nabisco’s  Windows 
NT-based  document  manage¬ 
ment  system  via  middleware 
called  Application  Storage  Man¬ 
ager  (ASM).  ASM  lets  Stor- 
ageTek  robotic  libraries  appear 
as  logical  disks  on  a  network, 
directly  accessible  by  front-end 


applications. 

StorageTek  announced  ASM 
to  document  management 
users  at  the  Association  of  In¬ 
formation  and  Image  Manage¬ 
ment  show  last  week. 

TAPE  WINS 

Tape  is  the  cheapest  storage 
medium  available,  so  it  isn’t 
surprising  that  large  document 
management  installations 
might  choose  it  over  optical  me¬ 
dia  for  traditional  optical  roles, 
said  John  McArthur,  an  analyst 
at  International  Data  Corp.  in 
Framingham,  Mass.  Especially 
if  middleware  enables  the  tape 
to  look  like  disk. 

In  a  report  by  Strategic  Re¬ 
search  Corp.  in  Santa  Barbara, 
Calif.,  high-availability  tape  sys¬ 
tems,  such  as  IBM’s  Magstar 
MP  tape  libraries,  are  changing 
user  perceptions. 

In  addition  to  backup  and 
disaster  recovery,  tape  is  in¬ 
creasingly  used  for  near-online 
active  processing,  according  to 
the  report.  □ 
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INTERGRAPH  CORP.  has  announced  the 
TDZ  2000  GTi,  a  high-end  workstation 
for  visual  computing  on  the  Intel/ 
Windows  NT  platform. 

According  to  the  Huntsville,  Ala., 
company,  the  workstation  is  powered  by 
one  or  two  400-MHz  Pentium  II  proces¬ 
sors  from  Intel  Corp. 

It  has  a  new  multiport  architecture 


that  incorporates  three  Peripheral  Com¬ 
ponent  Interconnect  buses  and  dual 
memory  controllers  to  offer  I/O  band¬ 
width  close  to  iG  byte/sec.  Two-  and 
three-dimensional  graphics  options  also 
are  available. 

Pricing  starts  at  $6,930  for  a  worksta¬ 
tion  with  a  single  processor,  64M  bytes 
of  RAM,  a  4.3G-byte  hard  drive  and 


three-dimensional  graphics. 

Intergraph 

(205)  730-2000 

www.intergraph.com 

HITACHI  PC  CORP.  has  announced  Vision- 
Book  Pro  7330  and  VisionBook  Pro  7550, 
notebook  computers  that  feature  Intel 
Corp.’s  Pentium  II  processors. 


According  to  the  Milpitas,  Calif.,  com¬ 
pany,  VisionBook  Pro  7330  has  a  233- 
MHz  Pentium  II  processor  and  a  3.2G- 
byte  hard  drive.  VisionBook  Pro  7550 
uses  a  266-MHz  Pentium  II  processor 
and  a  4G-byte  hard  drive. 

Both  models  can  also  feature  integrat¬ 
ed  modem  and  LAN  support,  and  op¬ 
tions  such  as  a  24-speed  CD-ROM  or 
DVD-ROM  drive  or  a  Zip  drive  from 
Iomega  Corp. 

Pricing  for  VisionBook  Pro  7330  starts 
at  $2,999.  Pricing  for  VisionBook  Pro 
7550  starts  at  $3,999. 

Hitachi  PC 
(408)  546-8000 
www.hitachipc.com 

KINGSTON  TECHNOLOGY  CO.  has  announced 
TurboChip  233,  a  processor  upgrade 
package  based  on  Intel  Corp.’s  233-MHz 
Pentium  processor. 

According  to  the  Fountain  Valley, 
Calif.,  company,  the  package  is  a  chip- 
for-chip  kit  that  enables  users  of  Pen¬ 
tium-based  systems  to  replace  their 
Socket  5  or  Socket  7  system  micro¬ 
processors  with  a  233-MHz  chip  with 
MMX  technology. 

To  perform  the  upgrade,  users  remove 
the  processor  from  the  motherboard  and 
replace  it  with  the  TurboChip.  No  addi¬ 
tional  hardware  or  software  changes  are 
required. 

TurboChip  233  costs  $299. 

Kingston  Technology 
{7M)  435-2600 
www.kingston.com 

TANGENT  COMPUTER,  INC.  has  announced 
the  Pendant  TFT  line  of  desktop  PCs 
with  flat-panel  displays. 

According  to  the  Burlingame,  Calif., 
company,  the  PCs’  flat-panel  screens  take 
up  75%  less  desk  space  than  convention¬ 
al  monitors  and  can  rotate  90  degrees  to 
provide  a  choice  of  landscape  or  portrait 
mode. 

The  Pendant  TFT/233  has  a  233-MHz 
Pentium  processor  and  a  12.1-in.  display. 
The  Pendant  TFT/266  has  a  266-MHz 
Pentium  and  a  13.8-in.  display. 

A  333-MHz  Pentium  and  a  15-in.  dis¬ 
play  are  standard  on  the  Pendant 
TFT/333. 

The  TFT/233  costs  $1,795;  the 
TFT/266  costs  $2,695;  2nd  the  TFT/333 
is  priced  at  $2,995. 

Tangent  Computer 
(650)  342-9388 
www.tangent.com 


Howdy,  partner! 
IS  flvst  team  to  mas¬ 
ter  the  art  of  being  a 
good  business  partner, 
^ter  Keen  writes. 
Page  66 
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what  gives  here? 

IT  execs  and  techies 
are  strutting 
rad  titles  such  as 
director  of  reinventing 
and  code  juggler. 

Do  they  make  sense, 


•  .  • 


or  IS  It  just . 


MONIKER 


BY  GARY  H.  ANTHES  Job  titles  are  not  very  important  at 
all,”  says  Robert  A.  Zawacki,  professor  emeritus  of  management 
and  international  business,  and  technology  and  business  inte¬ 
grators  distinguished  scholar  in  residence,  at  the  University  of 
Colorado  in  Colorado  Springs,  and  president  of  Zawacki  and  As¬ 
sociates.  “They  are  stifling  —  a  carryover  from  the  old,  bureau¬ 
cratic  organizations.” 

Say  what?  Enough  handles  to  fill  both  sides  of  a  business  card 
and  the  professor  is  dissing  job  titles? 

^apparent  ambivalence  is  reflected  across  the  high-tech 
)e  these  days  as  some  companies  shrink  the  number  of 
or  abolish  them  altogether  —  while  others  seem  to  in¬ 
vent  one  for  every  hire. 

jPanet  Cleary  at  Outsell,  Inc.  is  building  an  information  data¬ 
base  about  information  databases.  She  is  director  of  content 
analysis,  and  she  studies  and  catalogs  commercial  information 
services  for  the  Burlingame,  Calif,  information  consultancy. 

Why  not  use  the  simpler  and  more  common  title  analyst? 
Cleary,  who  crafted  the  title  with  her  boss,  says,  “We  thought  it 
was  important  in  the  company  to  make  it  pretty  clear  who  is  do¬ 
ing  what.” 

Jeffrey  Fishman  is  a  senior  completion  specialist  at  Complet- 
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CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  63 

ed  Systems,  Inc.  in  Vienna,  Va., 
which  specializes  in  rescuing  run¬ 
away  software  development  projects. 
(Motto:  We  Cheerftdly  Complete  Your 
Computer  Projects.)  He  says  titles  are 
important  because  they  send  a  mes¬ 
sage. 

“The  title  acts  as  a  marketing  aid,” 
Fishman  says.  "When  I  first  say  it, 
people  laugh,  but  it  helps  them  get 
the  idea  that  we  are  really  going  to 
help  them  get  the  job  done.” 

Karen  Dabaghian,  former  manager 
of  demand  creation  at  Informatica 
Corp.  in  Menlo  Park,  Calif.,  says  her 
marketing  job  was  to  convince  com¬ 
panies  they  needed  Informatica’s  data 
warehousing  products  when  they 
didn’t  even  know  they  had  data  ware¬ 
housing  problems.  “Boy,  did  it  open 
doors,”  she  says.  “I’d  have  people  call 
me  back  just  to  find  out  what  it  was  I 
did.”  But  the  downside  was  that  the 
title  simply  left  some  people  con¬ 
fused,  she  adds. 

There  are  a  lot  of  chief  scientists 
around  but  only  one  at  a  bank,  says 
Bill  Finkelstein,  chief  scientist  at 
Wells  Fargo  &  Co.  in  San  Francisco. 
He  is  in  charge  of  electronic-com¬ 
merce  research  and  development,  an 
area  Wells  Fargo  pioneered  as  the 
first  —  and  now  largest  —  Internet 
bank. 

“The  title  creates  a  good  first  im¬ 
pression  —  it  adds  a  bit  of  mystery 
that  can  be  quite  exciting,”  Finkel¬ 
stein  says.  He  hesitates,  then  adds, 
“It  does,  however,  seem  to  act  as  a 
magnet  for  salespeople.” 

Senior  executives  at  American  Ex¬ 
press  Co.  in  New  York  debated  for 
four  months  before  deciding  that  An¬ 
drew  Cvitanov  was  to  be  senior  vice 
president  for  external  enterprise 
management.  “The  challenge  was, 
quite  candidly,  to  stay  away  from  the 
‘outsourcing’  word  because  that 
scares  so  many  people  off,”  Cvitanov 
says. 

Amex  created  the  position  about  a 
year  ago  to  centralize  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  outsourced  business  func¬ 
tions  such  as  telemarketing,  remit¬ 
tance  processing  and  even  some 
customer  service.  It  is  more  sensitive 
to  outsource  those  things  than,  say, 
cafeteria  operations  because  they  are 
such  an  integral  part  of  the  business. 
“We  have  gotten  closer  to  the  core 
than  a  lot  of  service  companies,”  Cvi¬ 
tanov  acknowledges. 

Cvitanov  defends  the  time  and  care 
that  Amex  puts  into  choosing  titles. 
“There  are  some  175  people  in  the  se¬ 
nior  management  ranks  at  American 
Express,”  he  says.  “You  couldn’t  put 
us  in  a  room  and.  without  the  titles, 
know  what  everybody  does.” 

Nevertheless,  information  systems 
management  consultant  Zawacki 
says  many  firms  are  “broadbanding” 


job  titles  to  flat¬ 
ten  the  organi¬ 
zation,  enrich 
jobs  and  give 
top  management 
more  flexibility  in 
using  and  paying 
employees.  Doing  so 
gives  managers  fewer, 
less  specialized  titles  but 
broader  responsibility.  A  large  com¬ 
pany  might  go  from  having  35  job  ti¬ 
tles  to  as  few  as  six,  he  says. 

The  Bank  of  Montreal  is  doing  just 
that.  Mike  Roberts  is  transition  man¬ 
ager  in  solutions  and  applications, 
and  his  job  is  to  help  move  the  IS  or¬ 
ganization  from  a  traditional,  hierar¬ 
chical  structure  to  one  in  which  line 
managers  with  a  myriad  of  titles  give 
up  those  titles  —  and  much  of  the 
power  that  goes  with  them  —  and 


adopt  one  of  just 
four  “leadership” 
titles. 

The  bank’s  IS 
leaders  are  re¬ 
source  managers 
if  they  handle  IS 
people  issues,  ap¬ 
plication  portfolio 
managers  if  they  focus 
on  users,  project  man¬ 
agers  if  they  lead  projects,  and 
business  technology  specialists  if 
their  job  is  to  stay  on  top  of  new 
technologies.  “We’re  getting  away 
from  the  model  of  the  traditional  line 
manager  who  wears  a  half-dozen  hats 
in  any  given  day,”  Roberts  says.  The 
advantage  is  that  each  manager  can 
focus  on  one  key  area  —  people,  cus¬ 
tomers  or  technology. 

An  employee  at  the  bank  —  a  pro¬ 
grammer,  say  —  now  may  have  mul¬ 
tiple  reporting  relationships,  taking 


The  world  according 
to  Netscape 


Bizarre,  New  Age  titles  abound  in  Silicon  Valley,  where  hierarchies 
are  thin  and  imaginations  fertile.  For  example,  at  Netscape  Com¬ 
munications  Corp.,  these  names  and  titles  can  be  found  on  offi¬ 
cial  company  business  cards: 

■TERRY  WEISSMAN,  CODE  JUGGLER,  writes  C  and  C++  soft¬ 
ware  and  likes  to  juggle  clubs  while  his  programs  compile. 

■  LISA  REPKA,  S/MOM,  works  on  the  S/MIME  specification  for 
secure  E-mail  and  recently  had  a  baby. 

■  MIKE  MACGIRVIN,  POSTMASTER  GENERAL,  works  on  the 
Netscape  Messaging  Server. 

■SCOTT  KRONICK,  RIGHTER  WRIGHTER  RtTER  WRITER,  is  a 
technical  writer.  (Editor's  note:  The  first  three  words  are  deliber¬ 
ately  crossed  out.) 

■  MICHAEL  LOPP,  BITSIFTER,  .is  a  manager  of  lo  Java  program¬ 
mers  who  doesn’t  hesitate  to  look  at  the  details. 

■  PAUL  DAVIS,  EMPIRICIST,  assures  quality  by  running  software 
to  see  what  it  actually  does  —  an  empirical  approach,  not  a  theo¬ 
retical  one. 

Code  juggler  Weissman  says  picking  titles  at  Netscape  has  a  cer¬ 
tain  quality  of  one-upmanship,  with  each  employee  trying  to  find 
a  moniker  that’s  cooler  than  the  next.  Asked  if  the  company  uses 
more  traditional  titles  in  external  activities  such  as  recruiting  and 
sales,  he  says,  “I’m  sure  somewhere,  in  some  boring  HR  data¬ 
base,  there  are  titles  like  member  of  technical  staff.” 

—  Cary  H.  Anthes 


direction  for  project  work  from  the 
project  manager,  and  for  career  de¬ 
velopment  from  a  resource  manager. 

As  a  result,  managers  have  less  di¬ 
rect  control  over  people.  “One  of  the 
things  people  struggle  with  is  that 
these  jobs  are  without  positional 
power,”  Roberts  says.  “There  has  to 
be  much  more  reliance  on  influence 
and  negotiation.”  And  that  encour¬ 
ages  people  to  be  more  entrepreneur¬ 
ial,  he  says. 

But  employees  often  resist  such  or¬ 
ganizational  flattening  and  elimina¬ 
tion  of  job  titles,  Zawacki  says.  “Hu¬ 
man  beings  have  a  huge  need  for 
stability  because  the  world  is  chang¬ 
ing  so  fast.  Their  job  title  is  some¬ 
thing  they  can  hang  on  to,”  he  says. 

Jeffrey  Christian,  president  and 
CEO  of  executive  recruiting  firm 
Christian  &  Timbers  in  Cleveland, 
says  a  retreat  from  titles  works  best 
in  “fast-growth,  exciting  cultures 
where  everyone  is  getting  stock  op¬ 
tions  and  making  lots  of  money.” 
People  in  those  companies  tend  not 
to  care  so  much  about  the  status  sug¬ 
gested  by  traditional  titles,  he  says. 
An  unambiguous  record  of  changing 
titles  establishes  a  track  record,  and 
that’s  important  if  you  want  to  be 
seen  by  potential  employers  as  an  up- 
and-comer,  Christian  says. 

If  changing  titles  establishes  a 
track  record,  then  Ken  Rice  at  Sen- 
tara  Health  System  in  Norfolk,  Va.,  is 
definitely  in  the  race  —  one  marked 
by  milestones  with  the  trendiest  of  la¬ 
bels.  He  was  director  of  continuous 
quality  improvement.  He  then  be¬ 
came  director  of  continuous  quality 
improvement  and  re-engineering. 
Now  he’s  director  of  reinventing. 

Rice’s  job:  To  help  25  line  man¬ 
agers  integrate  and  streamline  Sen- 
tara’s  disparate  services  for  homes, 
doctors’  offices,  hospitals  and  nurs¬ 
ing  homes.  “  ‘Director’  is  probably 
too  strong  a  word,”  he  says.  “I’m 
more  a  facilitator,  coordinator  and 
project  leader.  The  reinventing  de¬ 
partment  is  a  support  arm  to  help  op¬ 
erations.” 

Human  resources  consultant  Jane 
Weizmann,  a  senior  consultant  at 
Watson  Wyatt  Worldwide  in  Wash¬ 
ington,  says  defining  fun  or  creative 
titles  to  present  to  the  outside  world 
is  fine,  but  organizations  also  need 
more  meaningful  and  standard  labels 
for  employees. 

“We  need  titles  that  tell  us,  as 
management,  what  skill  sets  we  have. 
And  employees  need  them  in  order 
to  understand  career  opportunities,” 
she  says.  “So  I  see  two  sets  of  job  ti¬ 
tles  —  whatever  you  want  on  your 
business  card  and  then  a  titling 
process  that  speaks  to  organizational 
need.”D 


Anthes  is  Computerworld ’s  senior  edi¬ 
tor,  special  reports. 
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TO  FIND 
GOOD 
PARTNERS, 
BE  A  GOOD 
PARTNER 


hat  epcactly  is  a  “partner?”  What  makes  a  good  partner?  Is 
yotsr  company’s  IS  organization  a  good  partner?  The  an¬ 
swers  to  those  questions  will  be  increasingly  important  to 

i 

IS /over  the  coming  years  because  it’s  just  about  impossi¬ 
ble  for  any  firm  to  go  it  alone. 


To  paraphrase  Walter  Wriston,  a 
r^ired  Citibank  chairman,  companies 
jBiust  cooperate  in  the  morning  so  that 
#iey  can  compete  in  the  afternoon. 
That’s  due  to  the  two  factors  that  now 
dominate  every  area  of  information  tech¬ 
nology:  the  shortage  of  skills  and  experi¬ 
ence  and  the  complexity  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  technology  base.  No  IS  organ¬ 
ization  can  go  it  alone  anymore. 

The  two  factors  are  interrelated,  of 
course.  The  new  knowledge  and  proven 
expertise  have  to  span  fields  that  previ¬ 
ously  were  separate  areas  of  expertise,  so 
the  problem  of  complexity  becomes 
compounded. 

Take  a  company  in  which  logistics  in¬ 
tegration  strategy  is  based  on  SAP,  plus 
links  into  large  relational  databases,  plus 
data  warehousing,  plus  object-based  ex¬ 
tranets.  The  company  is  looking  at  busi- 
ness-to-business  electronic  commerce 
and  needs  people  who  know  the  nuts 
and  bolts  of  supply-chain  management 
and  logistics.  It  needs  specialists  in  elec¬ 
tronic  payments,  multimedia  dynamic 
catalogs  and,  say,  electronic  data  inter¬ 
change  standards  for  the  transportation 
industry. 

IS  can  find  people  in  each  of  those 
areas,  albeit  with  increasing  difficulty  as 
more  firms  go  after  the  same  basic  strat¬ 
egy  and  thus  the  same  basic  talents.  But 
how  many  SAP  specialists  know  how  to 
handle  relational  database  management 
system  integration?  How  many  Java  de¬ 
velopers  have  in-depth  experience,  say,  in 
Oracle  and  DBz  and  with  meta  data  for 
data  warehousing?  If  you  know  of  any, 
so  do  a  lot  of  headhunters.  IS  organiza¬ 


tions  have  no  choice.  They  must  find 
a  partner. 

But  what  is  a  partner? 

Partner  can  be  a  weasel  word  as  used 
by  some  vendors  and  IS  when  it  says  it 
wants  to  be  a  partner  with  the  business. 
It  adds  up  to  little  more  than  a  new  style 
of  sales  pitch  —  the  same  “we  love  you, 
and  you’re  our  friend”  babble  that  makes 
insurance  company  and  bank  commer¬ 
cials  so  nauseating. 

LOOK  FOR  COMMITMENT 

A  real  partner  is  an  organization  com¬ 
mitted  to  relationships  as  the  foimdation 
of  its  strategy,  not  products  and  individ¬ 
ual  contracts.  It  doesn’t  seek  an  edge  in 
its  relationships,  but  looks  at  how  to  give 
and  to  take  —  give  information  and  ex¬ 
pertise,  take  experience;  give  innovation, 
take  learning;  give  continuity,  take  com¬ 
mitment. 

What  makes  a  good  partner?  An  orga¬ 
nization  you  can  count  on  that  is  candid, 
meets  commitments,  stays  the  course 
and  looks  after  your  interests  while  it  le¬ 
gitimately  protects  its  own.  Its  people  are 
rewarded  for  building  and  sustaining  re¬ 
lationships,  not  for  meeting  quotas.  That 
means  the  organization  has  built  and 
sustained  a  reputation  for  partnership 
rather  than  making  a  claim  for  it  now 
that  partnership  is  the  fashion.  It  attracts 
and  keeps  people  who  respond  to  and 
sustain  that  reputation. 

The  customers  who  know  how  to  be 
good  partners  will  benefit  from  the  skills 
base  and  the  knowledge  of  how  to  man¬ 
age  complexity  of  the  best  vendors. 
"Best”  here  means  having  a  proven  part¬ 


nering  reputation.  Vendors,  in  turn,  will 
seek  out  the  best  customers.  The  equa¬ 
tion  is  the  same.  Competitive  edge  from 
IT  comes  from  people  now,  not  technol¬ 
ogy  per  se.  The  people  edge  comes  from 
a  culture  of  openness  and  coUaboration 
and  a  history  of  proven  competence  in 
and  commitment  to  collaboration. 

PARTNERSHIP  QUIZ 

In  my  experience,  about  half  of  IS  units 
and  half  of  vendors  and  suppliers  are  al¬ 
ready  out  of  the  game  here.  It’s  inappro¬ 
priate  for  me  to  name  names,  but  I  can 
ask  a  few  questions,  and  you  can  provide 
your  own  names  for  your  partner  rela¬ 
tionships: 

Which  vendors/systems  integrators/ 
consultants  do  you  trust  to  teU  you  the 
truth  and  not  play  games?  Do  you  play 
games  with  them  —  openly  pitting  them 
against  one  another  on  price,  for  exam¬ 
ple?  When  a  project  is  in  trouble,  which 
partners  tell  you  so  and  don’t  hide  it? 
Which  ones  would  you  bet  your  job  on? 
Which  ones  have  really  skilled  profes¬ 
sionals,  not  some  new  hire  who’s  “The 
Expert”  in  a  field  where  everyone  is  short 
of  even  semiexperts? 

Partnering  is  a  real  skill  for  IS  —  a 
skill  in  choosing  partners  and  building 
and  sustaining  the  relationships.  But  the 
bigger  sldll  is  being  someone  worth  part¬ 
nering  with:  Partnership  is  between 
peers;  it’s  not  a  purchase  order.  □ 

Keen's  book,  The  Business  Internet  and 
Intranets,  was  published  in  February  by 
Harvard  Business  School  Press.  He  can  be 
contacted  at  peter@peterkeen.com. 


From  liberal  arts 
grads  to  IS  pros 

American  University  in  Wash¬ 
ington  has  begun  working  with 
corporations  to  transform  lib¬ 


eral  arts  graduates  into 
IT  employees. 

This  summer,  the  first 
30  graduates  to  take  part 
in  AU’s  new  Turnkey  Pro¬ 
gram  will  report  to  work 
at  three  local  companies. 
The  new  hires  then  will 
return  to  their  alma 
mater  intermittently  for 
four  to  eight  weeks  of 
training  in  the  specific 
information  technology 
skills  their  employers  require. 
The  training  curricula  will  be 
developed  jointly  by  the  uni¬ 
versity  and  the  hiring  compa¬ 
nies,  delivered  by  AU  faculty 
and  underwritten  by  the  com¬ 
panies. 


“The  IT  worker  shortage  is 
very  acute  here,”  says  Patrick 
Valentine,  director  of  corporate 
and  government  training  at 
AU.  “The  solution  at  AU  is  to 
fill  entry-level  IT  slots  with 
non-IT  majors.” 

“The  program  opens  up  to 
me  all  those  liberal  arts  people 
who  we  need  to  be  a  little 
more  technical  than  they  are,” 
says  Cary  Smith,  technology 
director  at  DTI  Associates,  Inc. 
in  Arlington,  Va.  DTI  is  a  gov¬ 
ernment  contractor  that  is 
searching  for  social  science 
graduates  with  better-than- 
average  technical  skills  to  work 
as  analysts  at  the  U.S.  depart¬ 
ments  of  Labor  and  Education. 


The  Turnkey  Program  will  en¬ 
able  Smith  to  hire  for  social 
science  skills  and  provide  the 
technical  skills  later,  he  says. 

Turnkey  identifies  promising 
seniors  through  faculty  recom¬ 
mendations  and  invites  the 
students  to  an  orientation  ses¬ 
sion,  where  they  hear  about 
specific  job  opportunities. 


They  also  hear  from  AU  alum¬ 
ni  in  technical  jobs  who  de¬ 
scribe  the  transition  from  lib¬ 
eral  arts  to  technology.  “If 
you’ve  been  studying  history 
for  four  years  and  you  decide 
to  become  a  Cobol  program¬ 
mer,  believe  me,  there’s  an  ad¬ 
justment,”  Valentine  says. 

But  the  opportunities  make 
the  adjustment  easier.  For  ex¬ 
ample,  one  of  the  first  partner 
companies  will  start  10  Cobol 
programmers  at  $40,000  per 
year  and  “give  them  a  vision 
of  where  they  can  go,”  Valen¬ 
tine  says.  “They  say  if  you 
haven’t  moved  up  in  a  year, 
you’re  at  the  wrong  company.” 

—  Kathleen  Melymuka 
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Database  management 


just  ain't 
enough 


Corporate  users 
wrestle  with  a 
growing  stock  of 
databases 


^  By  Craig  Stedman 

If  you’re  searching  for  a  database  that 
can  handle  all  your  company’s  distrib¬ 
uted  processing,  some  of  your  peers 
have  a  message  for  you:  That  silver  bullet 
can  be  hard  to  find. 

Overlapping  demands  for  high-octane 
performance  and  no-hassle  development 
and  administration,  along  with  the  rise  of 
packaged  applications  and  data  warehous¬ 
ing,  are  pushing  companies  to  invest  in 
multiple  databases,  according  to  recent  in¬ 
terviews  with  lo  technology  and  business 
executives.  (Profiles  of  database  usage  at 
some  of  those  companies  begin  on  the 
next  page.) 

That  means  information  systems  de¬ 
partments  have  to  learn  how  to  take  care 
of  databases  from  two  or  more  vendors. 
And  it  can  complicate  the  task  of  keeping 
applications  in  sync  across  the  corporate 
landscape. 

For  example,  Dunlop  Tire  Co.  in 
Amherst,  N.Y.,  has  standardized  its  central 
processing  on  Unix  servers  that  run 
Oracle  Corp.  databases.  But  autonomous 
developers  in  departments  are  busy  writ¬ 
ing  applications  based  on  Microsoft 
Corp.’s  Access  desktop  database  and  Win¬ 
dows  NT.  The  big  lure:  ease  of  use. 

“The  developers  say  Access  and  Mi¬ 
crosoft’s  tools  are  so  easy  to  learn  and 
cheap  that  they  don’t  want  to  use  Oracle,” 
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says  Hugh  Allan,  manager  of  information 
technology.  “But  before  you  know  it,  you 
have  20  or  30  of  those  applications,  and  it 
can  be  hard  to  manage  them  all.” 

The  state  of  Utah’s  finance  division  in 
Salt  Lake  City  also  is  moving  data  analysis 
to  a  specialized  decision-support  database 
to  chop  query  response  times. 

Even  a  smaller,  $50  million  company 
such  as  Cascade  Designs,  Inc.  can’t  count 
on  getting  by  with  a  single  database. 
Cascade,  a  Seattle-based  maker  of  camp¬ 
ing  and  hiking  products, 
wants  to  standardize  on 
Microsoft’s  SQL  Server 
database  because  of  its 
management  simplicity 
and  ties  to  other  Microsoft 
products. 

But  there’s  a  catch:  A 
key  production  planning 
application  that  Cascade  is 
buying  currently  works 
only  with  Unix-based 
Oracle  databases. 

For  large  and  small  com¬ 
panies  alike,  packaged  ap¬ 
plications  increasingly  are 
influencing  —  or  even  dic¬ 
tating  —  database  choices. 
Comparisons  of  database 
features  are  taking  a  back  seat  to  consider¬ 
ations  of  which  product  has  the  closest  ties 
to  a  chosen  application. 

At  Princess  Cruises  in  Los  Angeles, 
databases  were  a  distant  second  in  the 
cruise  line’s  thinking,  according  to  Gary 
Sears,  manager  of  financial  systems.  “We 
wanted  a  [database]  company  that  was 
well-known  and  would  be  around.  That 
was  probably  the  extent  to  which  we  cared 
whether  it  was  Oracle  or  something  else.” 

Despite  its  use  of  a  decision-support 
database  for  data  warehousing,  Utah’s 
finance  division  has  managed  to  keep  all 
nonmainframe  processing  in  Sybase,  Inc.’s 
database  family  so  far.  But  an  upcoming 
purchase  of  packaged  time  and  attendance 
software  may  force  the  agency’s  IS  staff  to 
make  room  for  Oracle. 

“From  a  maintenance  standpoint,  we  al¬ 
ready  have  Sybase  training  and  expertise,” 
says  Brent  Sanderson,  IT  manager  at  the 
finance  division.  “But  the  database  deci¬ 
sion  could  go  either  way.  [Users]  find  the 
application  first,  and  that  becomes  the 
driver  for  what  we’re  doing.” 

Here  are  some  snapshots  of  the  data¬ 
base  technologies  in  use  and  the  chal¬ 
lenges  found  at  some  typical  user  organi¬ 
zations: 


William  McKnight, 
vice  president  of 
information 
management  at 
Anthem 

(Oracle),  Teradata 
(Microsoft) 


Anthem,  Inc. 

Indianapolis-based 
medical  insurer 

William  McKnight 

Vice  president  of 
information  man¬ 
agement 

Databases  in  use  or 
planned:  Adaptive 
Server  Enterprise 
(Sybase),  Oracle? 

CR  Corp.),  SOL  Server 


A  DATABASE  GRAND  SLAM 

Anthem  made  Sybase’s  Adaptive  Server  En¬ 
terprise  software  its  standard  Unix  database  in 
December  when  it  was  looking  for  a  new 
managed-care  application.  It  didn’t  have  any 
big  technical  justification  for  picking  Sybase. 
“We  felt  a  lot  of  [databases]  could  do  the  job,” 
McKnight  says. 

But  the  decision  was  made  easy  by  the  fact 
that  the  application  Anthem  chose  didn’t  sup¬ 
port  any  other  databases.  “The  only  alternative 
was  to  not  use  that  package,  and  we  didn’t 
want  to  do  that,”  McKnight  says.  The  rise  of 
packaged  software  takes  the  database  planning 
emphasis  off  technical  features  and  redirects 
it  to  application  ties  and  vendor  relationships, 
he  adds. 

Despite  its  commitment  to  Sybase,  Anthem 
is  sticking  with  Oracle  on  an  implementation 
of  PeopleSoff,  Inc.’s  financial  applications  to 
avoid  delaying  upcoming  rollouts  to  more 
business  units.  Feature  comparisons  of  the 
two  databases  “yield  many  similarities,” 
McKnight  says. 

Technology  still  matters  on  the  analysis 
side,  though.  Anthem  keeps  three  years’ 
worth  of  claims  records  in  its  data  warehouse, 
and  the  Blue  Cross/Blue  Shield  insurer  decid¬ 
ed  NCR’s  Teradata  database  nmning  on  a  128- 
processor  parallel  server  was  just  what  the 
doctor  ordered  to  keep  queries  from  choking. 

Data  mining  applications  planned  for  next 
year  will  test  Teradata’s  limits  more  strenu¬ 
ously,  McKnight  says.  And  tending  a  parallel 
database  isn’t  for  the  fainthearted,  he  adds. 
There  are  fewer  database  utilities  available, 
and  the  parallel  architecture  “is  like  having  16 
different  computers  to  manage.” 

The  complexity  of  NCR’s  database  is  push¬ 
ing  Anthem  toward  SQL  Server  for  upcoming 
departmental  data  marts  that  have  to  be  easy 
to  work  with  and  administer.  Teradata  “isn’t 
architected  for  that,"  McKnight  says. 

Owens  &  Minor,  Inc. 

Glen  Allen,  Va.,  distributor  of  medical  and 
surgical  supplies 

Don  Stoller 

Director  of  decision  support 

Databases  in  use  or  planned:  Oracle?, 
Oracles  (Oracle) 


KEEPING  AN  EYE  ON  PERFORMANCE 

Owens  &  Minor  is  trying  to  double-dip  by 
building  a  data  warehouse  with  the  same 
Oracle  database  technology  used  in  its  trans¬ 
action  processing  applications.  A  big  reason: 


The  $3  billion  company  didn’t  have  to  pay  any 
more  money  to  Oracle  because  it  had  “only  hit 
the  tip  of  the  iceberg”  on  using  up  the  data¬ 
base  licenses  bought  in  the  original  deal, 
Stoller  says. 

The  Oracle  software  has  been  solidly  reli¬ 
able  since  the  data  warehouse  went  into  use 
last  year,  Stoller  says.  Oracle  also  provides 
good  management  and  monitoring  tools  and 
gets  top  porting  priority  from  makers  of  query 
and  analysis  products  because  of  its  market 
clout,  he  adds. 

But  the  biggest  challenge  Stoller  faces  is 
keeping  query  performance  from  taking  a  dive 
when  more  users  are  added,  and  he  says 
Oracley  has  been  running  into  problems  with 
just  15  concurrent  users  and  50G  bytes  of 
data.  That  could  be  a  big  problem  because 
Owens  &  Minor  this  year  plans  to  open  up  the 
data  warehouse  to  direct  Internet  access  by  its 
customers  and  suppliers. 

The  company  is  upgrading  to  OracleS, 
which  showed  a  30%  improvement  in  query 
times  on  benchmark  tests.  But  Stoller  says  he 
is  staying  in  touch  with  Red  Brick  Systems, 
Inc.,  which  makes  a  specialized  decision- 
support  database,  in  case  OracleS  turns  out  to 
be  a  Band-Aid  fix.  “We  have  to  see  how  far  we 
can  go  with  Oracle,  but  we’re  still  keeping  our 
options  open,”  he  says. 


Don  Stoller,  director  of  decision  support  at 
Owens  &  Minor 

LG&E  Energy  Corp. 

Louisville,  Ky.-based  utility 

Mike  Spurlock 

Director  of  accounting  and  reporting 

Databases  in  use  or  planned:  Oracle?, 
Express  (both  Oracle) 

BUSINESS  NEEDS  COME  FIRST 

LG&E’s  decision  to  go  with  Oracle’s  packaged 
financial  applications  locked  it  in  to  using 
an  Oracle  database.  But  the  database  wasn’t 
purely  an  afterthought,  Spurlock  says.  Data¬ 
base  performance  and  proven  support  for 
Unix  and  Windows  NT  were  important  cri¬ 
teria  for  the  utility. 

Just  as  important,  though,  were  technical 
support  capabilities  and  financial  strength  — 
the  latter  an  issue  raised  by  the  losses  that 
have  plagued  other  database  vendors  such  as 
Sybase  and  Informix  Corp. 

“Sometimes  the  technical  people  can  get 
dazzled  by  features  and  functionality,”  Spur¬ 
lock  says.  “But  as  a  businessman,  you  have  to 
look  at  all  the  other  things  about  who  you’re 
getting  together  with.  And  business  is  the 
One  Just  ain't  enough,  page  70 
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Where  the  corporate 
world  comes  to  shop. 


PC  EXPO  in 


New  York 


If  you’re  a  corporate  professional  looking  for  real  solutions 
to  your  most  challenging  IT  problems,  PC  EXPO  is  the  one  event 
that  delivers  all  the  goods. 

More  than  800  IT  supphers  will  come  to  PC  EXPO 
with  one  thing  in  common:  corporate  IT  solutions  — 
and  to  attend  over  50  sessions  within  our  Corporate 
Education  Program. 

We  deliver  virtually  every  technology  for  serious  proht 
-  along  with  the  resources  and  information  you  need  to 
leverage  them.  From  the  desktop  to  the  enterprise,  it’s  all 


here.  Hardware.  Software.  Peripherals.  Notebooks.  Servers.  Storage. 
Networking.  Telecommunications.  Mobile/wireless.  Computer  tele¬ 
phony.  NT.  Java. 

We  mean  all.  Including  an  explosion  of  new  Web  and 
e-commerce  solutions  at  our  best-ever  WEB.X  —  The 
Internet  Event  for  Business,  held  concurrently  during  PC 
EXPO. 

The  world’s  full  of  IT  events.  But  for  corporate 
professionals,  there’s  really  only  one.  PC  EXPO  in  New 
York. 


EXPO 


Exhibitors!  Reach  one-ha\i- trillion  6o\\ars  in  iT  buying  power! 

Call  Laura  McQuaid  at  800-829-3976  ext.  2932,  or  e-mail:  lmcquaid@mfi.com 

PC  EXPO  Exhibits  •  June  16-18, 1998  •  Jacob  K.  Javits  Convention  Center  •  New  York  City 
Corporate  Education/Conference  Program  •  June  15-18, 1998  •  Heid  at  the  Marriott  Marquis 

I/I  Miller  Freeman  PC  EXPO  in  New  York  is  a  registered  trademark  of  Miller  Freeman,  Inc.  •  One  Penn  Plaza  •  New  York.  NY  10119, 

PC  EXPO  and  WEB.X  are  registered  trademarks  of  Miller  Freeman,  Inc.  •  One  Penn  Plaza  -  11th  Floor  •  New  York.  NY  10119  •  800-829-3976  ext  2980  •  212-714-1300  •  Fax  212-643-4802 
PC  EXPO  IS  for  trade  professionals  only.  No  one  under  18  admitted.  Your  badge  and  carrier  are  non-transferable  and  will  be  confiscated  and/or  terminated  upon  any  attempt  to  transfer  or  sell  them. 
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John  Burroughs, 
president  of 
Cascade  Designs 


only  reason  you’re  buying  the  technology.” 

Oracle  has  been  fast  on  the  draw  with  its  technical  sup¬ 
port,  Spurlock  says.  On  the  other  hand,  LG&E  is  having  to 
devote  two  database  administrators  to  manage  and  apply 
patches  to  the  Oracle  software.  “That’s  more  effort  than  I 
expected  initially,”  he  says. 

Oracley  should  have  enough  oomph  to  run  the  financial 
applications,  which  are  due  for  use 
this  summer,  Spurlock  says.  But 
financial  reporting  and  budget  con¬ 
solidation  are  being  separated  onto 
Oracle’s  multidimensional  Express 
database.  “We  don’t  want  to  run 
analysis  calculations  against  the  trans¬ 
action  system,”  he  says. 


Cascade  Designs,  Inc. 

Seattle  maker  of  camping 
and  hiking  products 

John  Burroughs 

President 


Databases  in  use  or  planned: 

SOL  Server  (Microsoft),  Oracle? 
(Oracle) 


KEEP  IT  SIMPLE 

Cascade  has  only  a  four-person  IS  de¬ 
partment,  so  management  simplicity 
was  a  top  priority  when  it  went  shop¬ 
ping  for  a  database  to  run  Windows 
NT-based  packaged  applications  that 
are  scheduled  for  a  fall  rollout. 

“We  just  can’t  afford  to  have  some¬ 
body  managing  this  stuff  full  time,” 
Burroughs  says.  “Oracle  is  fighting 
like  crazy  with  Microsoft  [on  Win¬ 
dows  NT],  but  SQL  Server  seems  to 
be  easier  to  work  with.” 

And  the  long-promised  SQL  Server  7.0  is  supposed  to 
add  more  self-maintenance  features,  such  as  dynamic  data¬ 
base  reorganization,  plus  faster  performance  and  much 
better  scaUng  when  it  finally  ships  late  this  year.  Those  ad¬ 
ditional  capabilities  would  be  gravy  for  a  Microsoft-oriented 
company  such  as  Cascade. 

“It  just  looks  to  us  like  Microsoft’s  products  work  better 
together,”  Burroughs  says.  “Microsoft  is  like  IBM  in  its 
heyday:  They  aren’t  innovators,  but  eventually  they  just 
grind  [the  competition]  down.” 

The  only  fly  in  the  ointment  is  that  the  production  plan¬ 
ning  and  monitoring  software  Cascade  bought  doesn’t  sup¬ 
port  Windows  NT  or  SQL  Server.  That  application  initially 
will  run  on  its  own  Unix/Oracle  server.  “We  would  even¬ 
tually  like  to  have  everything  in  the  same  database,” 
Burroughs  says. 


Its  Unix-based  finance  and  manu¬ 
facturing  applications  max  out  at  a 
relatively  low  30  transactions  per 
second,  and  reliability  and  stability 
were  the  big  reasons  for  buying 
from  Oracle.  “If  IT  is  going  to  feel 
the  heat  for  anything,  it’s  when 
the  system  goes  down,”  Allan  says. 

“That’s  always  been  No.  1  in  my 
mind.” 

Allan  has  no  quibbles  with 
Oracley’s  reliability.  But  now  Dun¬ 
lop  plans  a  new  system  that  will  collect  data  from  each  tire¬ 
building  machine  in  its  factories,  potentially  reaching  500 
transactions  per  second.  That  may  push  the  company  to¬ 
ward  OracleS  in  search  of  more  power,  Allan  says. 

Dunlop  faces  a  different  dilemma  at  the  departmental 
level,  where  developers  beyond  the  reach  of  IS  write  appli¬ 
cations  that  use  Microsoft’s  Access  desktop  database. 
Oracle  needs  to  make  its  databases  easier  to  work  with  to 
bring  those  users  into  the  fold,  Allan  says. 

“I’d  love  to  be  able  to  say  that  Oracle  is  our  database  of 
choice  across  the  enterprise,  but  that  can’t  happen  today,” 
he  says.  “We  can’t  get  the  users  off  of  Access.” 

Visa  International,  Inc. 

San  Mateo,  Calif.-based  consortium 
of  credit-card  companies 

John  Valente 

Senior  vice  president  of  the  Information  Applications 
Division 

Databases  in  use  or  planned:  Dynamic  Server  plus 
optional  parallel  and  object  extensions  (Informix) 

PLAYING  ALL  THE  INFORMIX  ANGLES 

Visa  plans  to  use  the  full  breadth  of  Informix’s  database 
line  to  run  the  applications  that  support  its  member  banks 
and  credit-card  companies.  For  example,  it  relies  on 
Informix’s  parallel  database  technology  to  blast  through 
huge  volumes  of  customer  purchases  in  search  of  trends, 
Valente  says. 

His  staff  is  also  starting  to  test  Informix's  much- 
publicized  object/relational  database  technology  for  possi¬ 
ble  use  in  future  applications  involving  video,  audio  or 
other  multimedia  data.  “I  think  that’s  going  to  start  off  as 
something  nice  to  have,  then  work  into  a  much  more  crit¬ 
ical  thing,”  Valente  says.  “But  it’s  still  experimental  for  us.” 

Every  three  to  four  months.  Visa  sends  a  team  to  In¬ 
formix’s  labs  to  hash  out  technical  issues  with  the  key  data¬ 
base  developers  and  architects  there.  The  so-called  “factory 
days”  are  meant  to  get  the  two  companies  working  togeth¬ 
er  on  fixes,  Valente  says.  For  example,  they  are  now  trying 
to  figure  out  a  workable  way  to  replicate  data  to  Visa’s  re¬ 
gional  offices  around  the  globe.  □ 


Hugh  Allan, 
manager  of  IT  at 
Dunlop  Tire 


Dunlop  Tire  Co. 

Amherst,  N.Y.,  tire  maker 

Hugh  Allan 

IT  manager 

Databases  In  use  or  planned:  Oracle?, 
OracleS  (Oracle) 

RELIABILITY  VS.  SPEED 
AND  EASE  OF  USE 

Dunlop  could  be  a  prototypical  Oracle  shop: 


Stedman  is  Computerworld 's  senior  editor,  applications. 
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Database  market  reaches  pfateau 

By  Kevin  Burden 


tability  sort  of  snuck  up  on 
the  database  market. 

For  more  than  a  decade, 
relational  database  vendors 
have  been  loading  their  products 
with  many  functionality  and  perfor¬ 
mance  boosts.  Struggling  through  it 
all  were  database  administrators, 
forced  to  climb  a  learning  curve  with 
each  new  release. 

Well,  now  it’s  time  for  database 
administrators  to  take  a  break  from 
learning  and  to  focus  on  producing. 

“That’s  the  goal,  isn’t  it.^  Get  to  a 
point  where  you  can  concentrate  on 
producing  applications  instead  of 
learning  new  software  —  we  are 
there  now,”  says  Rich  Finkelstein, 
president  of  Performance  Comput¬ 
ing,  Inc.  in  Chicago. 

Finkelstein  is  one  of  several  in¬ 
dustry  analysts  and  consultants  who 
say  they  expect  the  database  man¬ 
agement  system  market  to  stabilize 
a  bit  for  the  next  few  years,  even  if  it 
means  user  organizations  have  to 
split  their  DBMS  strategy  across  two 
architectures. 


The  days  of  vendors  making  mon¬ 
ey  by  forcing  customers  to  upgrade 
every  couple  of  years  are  over.  Data¬ 
bases  are  adequate  for  the  tasks  at 
hand,  and  that’s  why  vendors  have 
been  getting  burned  trying  to  deliver 
products  where  little  need  exists. 

“Universal  Server  technology  — 
that  stuff  was  a  bust.  Informix  trying 
to  fold  in  Illustra’s  object  technology 
—  that  was  a  complete  fiasco.  No¬ 
body  needed  it,  and  mainstream  de¬ 
velopers  couldn’t  figure  out  what  to 
do  with  it,”  says  Brian  Murphy,  an 
analyst  at  The  Yankee  Group  in 
Boston. 

Finkelstein  says  administrators 
can  still  expect  enhancements  such 
as  new  security  and  monitoring 
tools.  But  the  transaction  processing 
guts  of  the  leading  relational  data¬ 
bases  won’t  change  much,  he  says. 

Vlad  Kroutik,  a  director  of  solu¬ 
tions  labs  at  Cambridge  Technology 
Partners  in  Cambridge,  Mass., 
agrees.  “We’re  in  a  time  where  the 
[relational]  vendor’s  products  are  so 
stable,  we  expect  most  of  the  new 


features  will  be  coming  in  their  [de¬ 
velopment]  tools,”  he  says. 

For  example,  the  emphasis  for 
DBMS  vendors  is  on  improving  Java 
support,  as  Oracle  Corp.  did  with  its 
AppBuilder  for  Java  i.o  release  last 
month.  And  Informix  Software,  Inc., 
Sybase,  Inc.  and  IBM  aren’t  far  be¬ 
hind:  All  plan  to  add  their  own  Java 
virtual  machine  and  support  for  En¬ 
terprise  JavaBeans  by  the  end  of  the 
year,  Kroutik  says. 

The  growth  of  the  World  Wide 
Web  is  one  reason  for  the  dual- 
DBMS  strategy  (see  story,  page  67). 

There’s  a  chasm  between  relation¬ 
al  databases  and  Web  servers,  and  no 
good  way  to  close  the  gap  is  appar¬ 
ent,  analysts  say.  The  Internet,  with 
its  varied  multimedia  data  types, 
raised  some  interesting  opportun¬ 
ities  for  object-oriented  database 
vendors  such  as  Object  Design,  Inc. 
and  Computer  Associates  Interna¬ 
tional,  Inc.  with  its  Jasmine  (see 
story,  page  72). 

But  the  relational  vendors,  espe¬ 
cially  IBM,  Informix  and  Oracle, 


haven’t  given  up  on  that  space, 
according  to  Steve  McClure,  director 
of  Internet  tools  at  International 
Data  Corp.  in  Framingham,  Mass. 
“Relational  vendors  have  been  slower 
than  the  object  vendors  in  accom¬ 
modating  new  data  types,  but  they 
will  catch  up  eventually,”  he  says. 
There’s  just  no  telling  how  long 
“eventually”  will  take. 

For  the  immediate  future,  trying 
to  get  relational  databases  and  the 
Internet  to  work  together  isn’t  worth 
the  effort,  according  to  Finkelstein. 
“It’s  a  fundamental  barrier  —  SQL 
and  the  relational  model  of  storing 
data  in  two-dimensional  tables  is  just 
inappropriate  for  the  kind  of  work 
people  want  to  do  on  the  Web.” 

So  the  way  around  SQL’s  limita¬ 
tions  is  to  use  multiple  databases, 
one  for  transaction  processing,  an¬ 
other  to  feed  Web  initiatives. 

The  chart  below  shows  what’s  new 
with  some  key  DBMS  players.  □ 

Burden  is  a  Computerworld  features 
writer. 


COMPANY 

ORACLE 

SYBASE 

INFORMIX 

SOFTWARE 

IBM 

MICROSOFT 

COMPUTER 

ASSOCIATES 

LOCATION 

Redwood  Shores,  Calif. 

Emeryville,  Calif 

Menlo  Park,  Calif 

Armonk,  N.Y. 

Redmond,  Wash. 

Islandia,  N.Y. 

WEB  SITE 

www.orack.com 

iviviv.syfcose.com 

WWW.  Informix,  com 

wiviv./fcm.com 

www.microsoJi.com 

ivww.cai.com 

ENTERPRISE  PRODUCT 

OracleS 

Adaptive  Server 

Enterprise  11.5 

Informix  Dynamic 

Server  7.3 

DB2  Universal 

Database  5.0 

SQL  Server  6.5 

Ingres  II 

NEWS/POSITIONING 

Oracle,  with  a  strong 
presence  in  the  Unix 
market,  is  pushing  hard 
to  expand  its  Windows 

NT  market  share. 

Sybase  claimed  to  break 
the  $50  per  transaction 
barrier  under  the  TPC-C 

benchmark  when  run¬ 
ning  Adaptive  Server  on 
a  Digital  Alpha  system. 

Informix  announced 

Dynamic  Server  7.3  claim¬ 
ing  online  transaction 
processing  (OLTP)  perfor¬ 
mance  gains  of  up  to  50% 
at  user  sites  and  improve¬ 
ments  in  data  mart  appli¬ 
cations  through  Advanced 
Decision  Support  Option. 

IBM  promotes  DB2,  for¬ 
merly  a  mainframe- 
specific  product  line, 
for  both  decision  sup¬ 
port  and  OLTP  applica¬ 
tions  across  various 
server  platforms,  includ¬ 
ing  massively  parallel 
processors. 

Microsoft  promotes  SQL 
Server  6.5  as  the  leading 
DBMS  for  Windows  NT. 
The  second  beta  of  SQL 
Server  7.0  is  in  the  field 
now.  Due  later  this  year, 
it  was  designed  to  offer 
scalability  and  data  ware¬ 
housing  improvements 
over  Version  6.5. 

Introduced  in  late  April, 
Ingres  II  features  links 
between  CA’s  Open  Road 
development  environ¬ 
ment  and  C,  C++  and 
Microsoft  Visual  Basic.  It 
also  has  enhanced  repli¬ 
cation,  row-level  locking 
and  Web  connectivity. 

GENERAL  ANALYST 
COMMENTS 

Oracle  has  an  edge  over 
the  competition  in  data 
warehousing  and  decision 
support. 

—  Brian  Murphy, 
The  Yankee  Croup 

“Overall,  what  we  hear 
from  customers  is  that 
Oracle  has  a  very  strong 
position  at  the  upper  end 
of  the  market." 

—  Wayne  Kernochan, 
Aberdeen  Croup 

"Sybase  is  now  coming 
out  with  good  bench¬ 
mark  numbers,  but  the 
perception  of  poor  scala¬ 
bility  lingers.” 

—  Wayne  Kernochan 

Informix  shares  a  leader¬ 
ship  position  with  IBM 
and  Oracle  in  data  ware¬ 
housing,  data  marts  and 
decision  support. 

—  Rich  Finkelstein, 
Performance  Computing 

IBM  is  among  the  lead¬ 
ers  in  data  warehouse 
technology. 

—  Rich  Finkelstein. 

IBM  leads  in  OLTP. 

—  Brian  Murphy 
and  Rich  Finkelstein 

IBM  has  a  slight  edge 
over  weak  competition 
in  multimedia  support. 

— •  Wayne  Kernochan 

“SQL  Server  has  been 
riding  the  rise  of  the  NT 
market.  Release  7.0 
should  address  perfor¬ 
mance  and  replication 
issues.” 

—  Wayne  Kernochan 

"Much  of  CA’s  gateway 
technology  is  predicated 
on  the  presence  of 

Ingres  II  as  the  point  of 
integration,  which  is  a 
very  good  strategy. 

Ingres  ll’s  excellent 
manageability  and  rela¬ 
tively  low  cost  to  deploy 
make  it  very  suitable  for 
the  task.” 

—  Merv  Adrian, 
Ciga  Information  Croup 
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CA's  Jasmine  object  database 
takes  root 


By  Amy  Malloy 


omputer  Associates 
International,  Inc. 
took  a  gamble  with 
Jasmine.  CA  played 
in  the  general  database  market  for 
years  but  broke  with  its  competi¬ 
tors,  opting  to  develop  an  object- 
oriented  database  management 
system  rather  than  try  to  blend  ob¬ 
ject  technology  into  its  traditional 
relational  DBMS  products. 

DID  CA  SUCCEED? 

USERS  SAY  YES 

Customers  say  they  like  Jasmine’s 
ease  of  use,  the  possibility  for 
reuse  and  its  flexibility  and  open¬ 
ness.  But  they  also  say  Jasmine 
is  immature  and  that  they  want 
better  administration  tools  and 
more  speed.  Computerworld  inter¬ 
viewed  five  early  users  of  Jasmine, 
which  shipped  in  December,  to  get 
their  opinions  on  the  product’s 
strengths  and  weaknesses. 

From  what  industry  analysts  say, 
many  more  users  are  going  to  be 
interested  in  what  Jasmine  and 
other  object  databases  have  to 
offer.  Giga  Information  Group  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  predicts  that 
the  object  database  market  will 
grow  50%  this  year.  Giga  analyst 
Merv  Adrian  says  he  expects  CA  to 
be  one  of  the  leading  vendors  in 
the  market  this  year  along  with 
Versant  Object  Technology  Corp. 
and  Object  Design,  Inc. 

USES 

Each  of  the  companies  purchased 
Jasmine  for  use  with  a  spe¬ 
cific  application. 

American  Ho¬ 
tel  Register  Co. 
uses  Jasmine 


as  a  central  repository  for  catalog 
images,  a  project  that’s  still  being 
developed.  The  company  currently 
creates  a  paper  catalog  by  relying 
on  several  different  sources,  says 
Marianne  Moss,  director  of  sys¬ 
tems  development  at  the  North¬ 
brook,  Ill.,  company. 

Incredible  Card  Corp.  in  Syos- 
set,  N.Y.,  produces  a  smart  card 
called  KidzKard  to  store  children’s 
medical  information,  fingerprints 
and  photo  for  reference  in  case  of 
emergency.  The  data  is  maintained 
in  a  central  Jasmine  database,  and 
the  system  is  deployed  to  area  hos¬ 
pitals,  says  Charles  Fishman,  chief 
technical  officer. 

The  Saskatchewan  Department 
of  Justice  created  an  accounting- 
based  budget  forecast  system  to 
track  expenditures  for  the  Systems 
Services  branch.  The  agency  want¬ 
ed  to  search  and  track  its  invoices. 
That  involved  imaging  those  bills, 
so  Jasmine  was  a  logical  choice, 
explains  Brian  Steiner,  technology 
consultant  to  the  department.  The 
system  is  now  in  full  production. 

Trident  Systems  Corp.  in  Fair¬ 
fax,  Va.,  which  has  been  working 
with  Jasmine  since  September  and 
with  several  other  object  databases 
for  seven  years,  is  building  a  sys¬ 
tems  engineering  information 
repository  for  large,  complex  com¬ 
puter  systems  engineering  de¬ 
signs.  The  Jasmine  database  will 
be  incorporated  in  a  product  Tri¬ 
dent  plans  to  release  this  summer. 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 
built  an  application  for  its  account- 
and  director-level  managers 
in  Ohio  that  has  been  in 
production  since  No¬ 
vember.  The  man¬ 
agers  can  share  mar¬ 
keting  data  and  keep 
account  revenues, 
meeting  minutes  and 
staffing  information 
on  the  same  site.  All  of 
it  is  viewed  through  a 
browser. 

EASE  OF  USE 

Each  user  we  spoke  with  brings  a 
different  skill  set  to  the  table,  but 


everyone  agreed  that  Jasmine  is 
relatively  easy  to  work  with. 

“For  a  person  who  is  used  to 
object-oriented  design,  ease  of  use 
is  high,”  Fishman  says.  “Those 
unfamiliar  with  that  type  of  pro¬ 
gramming  may  find  the  transition 
awkward.” 

Steiner  was  unfamiliar  with 
object-oriented  programming.  “I 
had  more  of  a  challenge  learning 
how  object  technology  works  than 
I  did  learning  Jasmine  ODBC  or 
Jasmine  Studio,”  he  says.  CA  and 
a  consultant  mentored  Steiner. 
Once  he  got  into  the  environment, 
he  formd  that  he  had  to  write  very 
little  code,  which  he  says  is  Jas¬ 
mine’s  nicest  attraction. 

MISSING  FEATURES 

Users  say  Jasmine  still  has  kinks. 

David  Arndt,  an  engineering 
systems  engineer  at  EDS,  says  he 
wants  easier  backup  utilities  and 
the  ability  to  do  more  administra¬ 
tive  tasks  via  scheduling  or  in 
batches  to  avoid  repetition. 

Steiner  says  he  would  like  Jas¬ 
mine  to  provide  better  dociunenta- 
tion,  letting  him  see  what  actions 
and  messages  happened  on  an  ob¬ 
ject.  Not  only  would  that  help  him 
locate  problems  quickly,  but  it  also 
would  let  someone  else  do  main¬ 
tenance  on  his  database. 

PRODUCT  STRENGTHS 

The  ability  to  reuse  data  and  Jas¬ 
mine’s  flexibility  are  big  pluses, 
according  to  users.  When  doing 
object  design,  a  developer  may  go 
through  several  iterations,  twists 
and  turns.  Moss  says.  She  has 
found  Jasmine  capable  of  han¬ 
dling  that  type  of  beating,  and  she 
says  it  creates  a  good  skeletal  base 
for  future  use. 

Incredible  Card  developed  its 
second  database  for  LifeKard,  a 
smart  card  for  adults,  by  replicat¬ 
ing  its  KidzKard  database.  Devel¬ 
opers  can  simply  take  classes  and 
reuse  them  because  it’s  so  easy  to 
create  class  hierarchies  and  ma¬ 
nipulate  them,  Fishman  says. 

Users  also  like  Jasmine’s  open¬ 
ness.  Fishman  says  Incredible 


Card  can  use  various  front  ends 
with  the  product  such  as  Microsoft 
Visual  Basic,  C++  and  Java. 

Arndt  says  he  also  likes  Jas¬ 
mine’s  open  interface.  “With  a  lot 
of  other  products,  you  have  to  buy 
the  developer’s  proprietary  inter¬ 
face,”  he  says.  EDS  was  able  to  use 
a  text  editor  and  a  Hypertext 
Markup  Language  builder  to  cre¬ 
ate  an  interface. 

PERFORMANCE 

None  of  the  users  would  mind  if 
Jasmine’s  speed  improved,  but  the 
system’s  current  performance  isn’t 
a  problem  for  anyone  we  talked  to. 

Before  receiving  Version  1.11  of 
Jasmine,  Steiner’s  biggest  com¬ 
plaint  was  speed.  It  would  have 
been  hard  to  put  the  database  into 
production  at  that  speed,  he  says. 
Version  1.11  is  “an  order  of  mag¬ 
nitude  faster,”  but  he  says  he 
would  like  to  see  Jasmine  get  even 
faster. 

Trident’s  benchmarking  found 
that  Jasmine  wasn’t  the  fastest 
object-oriented  database  for  every 
query  type  but  that  its  perfor¬ 
mance  was  good  in  each  area  test¬ 
ed,  says  Dave  Britton,  technical 
director  of  research  and  develop¬ 
ment  at  Trident. 

SUPPORT 

Users  at  all  five  companies  rave 
about  CA’s  support.  They  also  take 
comfort  in  the  size  of  CA’s  organi¬ 
zation.  “They  have  been  very  sup¬ 
portive  any  time  we  have  a  prob¬ 
lem,”  Fishman  says. 

Adrian  says  CA  uses  its  re¬ 
sources  to  its  advantage.  “A  com¬ 
pany  can  either  rely  on  its  size  or 
leverage  its  size.  CA  is  leveraging 
its  clout  and  resources,”  he  says. 
The  fact  that  CA  is  a  multibillion- 
dollar  company  makes  it  a  safe  bet 
for  the  future,  Arndt  says. 

Trident  chose  CA  because  the 
vendor  is  able  to  support  Trident’s 
need  to  add  features  and  is  re¬ 
sponsive,  says  Trident  President 
Nick  Karangelen.  □ 


Malloy  is  Computerworld 's  associ¬ 
ate  editor.  Review  Center. 
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BY  GARY  H.  ANTHES 
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After  weeks  of  cold  El  Nifto  storms^ 
spring  hap  come  to  Coyote  Hill.  Bees 
throng  to  poppies  and  jasmine  awakened, 
by  the  rain,  while  computer  scientists  and 
engineers  eat  lunch  in  Ae  warm  California; 
sun, 

Art  aging  sign  reads  simply:  “Xerox  Palo 
Alto  Research  Center,’^  The  boxy  building  be¬ 
hind  the  sign  could  be  any  One.  of  ftie  hupr 
dreds  that  exist  in  Silicon  ,yalley>  but  thi^^ 
is  special.  It’s  the  birthplace  of  (iistribut)^  ihid 
personal  computing. 

“It  was  in  that  building;  all  this  technology 
was  right  there  i8  years  ago, '■  says  Ramana; 
Rao,  chief  technology  officer  at  InXight  Soft¬ 
ware,  Inc.,  a  Xerox  company  that  commer¬ 
cializes  Xerox  Parc  invenftoiis.'  “And  now  it's 
everywhere.  Ifs  making  a  difference  in  eve^ 
industry.”  Indeed,  it  would  be  hard  to  oter^ 
estimate  die  importance  of  the  things  invent- 
ed  or  proven  at  Xerox  Pare  in  tiie  i^yos  apd 
early  ’80s.  The  roster  indudes  graphicat  user 
:  interfaces  (GUI)  with  icons  arid  pulbdpsy^;^,^ 
menus,  WYSIWYG  editing,  the  overlapping 
>ws  mterfece,  the  bit-mapped  diSpli^.  Ether- 
objed^  hcrte- 

Pare,  .page  74 ' 
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With  a  new  generation 
of  breakthroughs  on  tap. 

Xerox's  legendary  lab  aims 

pioneer  once  again 


Xerox  Parc  director  John 
Seely  Brown:  "Technology 
has  finally  gotten  powerful 
enough;  maybe  it's  high 
time  it  gets  the  hell  out 
of  our  way" 
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A  walk  in  the  Parc 


CONTINUED  FROM  P  A  (t  E  73 

But  in  one  of  the  biggest  blun¬ 
ders  in  corporate  history,  Xerox 
Corp.  gave  away  its  user  interface 
technology  to  Apple  Computer,  Inc. 
Xerox  also  let  other  killer  technolo¬ 
gies  slip  away  to  other  companies  in 
the  Valley.  Meanwhile,  its  attempts 
to  market  a  computer  flopped. 

Now,  after  a  long,  quiet  period, 
the  legendary  Xerox  Parc  is  again  in 
a  position  to  shape  the  future  of 
computing,  some  observers  say. 
“During  the  1980s,  it  was  conven¬ 
tional  to  say  that  Parc  was  no  longer 
relevant,  but  I  believe  that  is  false 
today,”  says  Eric  Schmidt,  chairman 
and  CEO  of  Novell,  Inc.  “The  new 
generation  of  researchers  is  doing 
innovative  work  on  the  foundation 
of  the  original  founders  of  Parc.” 

Schmidt  cites  Xerox  Parc’s 
“hyperbolic  tree”  —  a  quasi-three- 
dimensional  browsing  and  display 
technology  that  offers  comprehen¬ 
sive  views  of  complex  data  —  as  an 
example  of  what  might  emerge  as 
the  next-generation  GUI  (see  story 
below).  “What’s  the  No.  i  problem 
on  the  ’net?”  Schmidt  asks.  “You 
can’t  find  things.  These  guys  are 
ahead  of  everybody  else.” 

Despite  having  invented  much  of 
it.  Xerox  now  disparages  today’s 
GUIs  as  “the  WIMP  paradigm"  — 
Windows,  Icons,  Menus,  Point  and 
click.  Those  GUIs  wimp  out  against 
huge,  complex  data  hierarchies  such 
as  the  World  Wide  Web,  Xerox  Parc 
says. 

BRANCHING  OUT 

The  hyperbolic  tree  is  among  the 
first  in  a  planned  family  of  patented 
components  that  Xerox  Parc  calls 
“wide  widgets.”  Wide  widgets  sup¬ 
plement  the  traditional  point-and- 
click  with  a  broader  see-and-go  ap¬ 
proach  in  which  users  can  take 
stock  of  complex  stores  of  informa¬ 
tion  and  easily  focus  on  areas  of  in¬ 
terest  before  clicking  on  an  item. 

The  recent  Xerox  spin-off  InXight 
licenses  the  widgets  to  application 
developers  —  such  as  Microsoft 
Corp.,  Oracle  Corp.  and  the  major 
Internet  search  engine  companies 
—  to  use  in  their  user  interfaces. 

Wide  widgets  borrow  from  tech¬ 
niques  in  science  and  modeling. 
“We  saw  that  we  could  build  office 
software,  not  just  scientific  visual¬ 
ization  things  that  are  big  and  fast 
and  hard  to  understand  like  clouds 
and  proteins,”  Rao  says.  “Docu¬ 
ments  on  a  network  are  also  big 
and  fast  and  hard  to  understand.” 

Xerox  Parc  still  sounds  the 
mantra  of  usability  and  simplicity, 
as  it  did  25  years  ago  when  it 
brought  together  the  WIMP  compo¬ 
nents. 

“The  biggest  problem  in  IT  today 


is  that  technology  has  finally  gotten 
powerful  enough;  maybe  it’s  high 
time  it  gets  the  hell  out  of  our  way,” 
says  John  Seely  Brown,  director  of 
Xerox  Parc  and  chief  scientist  at 
Xerox.  “You  want  to  be  able  to  reach 
right  through  the  technology,  as  if 
it’s  not  there,  right  to  the  work  you 
want  to  do.” 

According  to  Brown,  90%  of  the 
human  brain  is  devoted  to  process¬ 
ing  sensory  information  and  10%  to 
cognitive  or  thinking  tasks.  In  com¬ 
puters,  that  ratio  is  reversed  —  to 
the  detriment  of  users,  he  says. 
Tools  such  as  the  hyperbolic  brows¬ 
er  leverage  the  senses,  he  says. 

At  Xerox  Parc,  inventing  tools  to 
aid  usability  isn’t  just  an  exercise  in 
computer  science.  Getting  technolo¬ 
gy  to  disappear  “requires  a  new  set 
of  eyeglasses,”  Brown  says.  “We’ve 
learned  from  business  process  re¬ 
engineering  that  descriptions  of 
how  work  gets  done  are  almost  al¬ 
ways  dead  wrong.” 

For  that  reason.  Xerox  Parc  em¬ 
ploys  four  anthropologists  whose 
job  is  to  study  —  often  in  mind- 
numbing  detail  —  how  workers 
work.  In  a  landmark  study  for  San 
Jose  International  Airport  in  Cali¬ 
fornia  several  years  ago.  Xerox  Parc 
and  Steelcase  Corp.  interviewed  and 
videotaped  ground  operations  work¬ 
ers  for  two  years.  That  scrutiny  led 
to  the  discovery  that  a  critical  online 
scheduling  system  couldn’t  be 
viewed  in  isolation.  To  improve  the 
system  required  an  understanding 
of  feeds  from  telephones,  radio  and 
paper  documents  and  how  those 
media  were  used. 

“The  Parc  people  —  and  particu¬ 
larly  project  leader  Lucy  Suchman 
—  did  the  most  wonderful  job  of 
teasing  apart  [office  work  practices] 


and  got  more  insight  into  them 
than  anyone  in  the  world  at  that 
point,”  says  Larry  Keeley,  president 
of  Doblin  Group,  a  Chicago-based 
design  consultancy  that  worked  on 
the  airport  project.  “Xerox  products 
are  materially  more  effective  and 
easy  to  understand  because  of  the 
way  they  do  operability  analysis  and 
the  way  they  understand  the  social 
and  cultural  affects  of  new  technol¬ 
ogy,”  Keeley  says. 

Suchman,  an  anthropologist  who 
heads  Xerox  Parc’s  Work  Practice  & 
Technology  area,  urges  information 
technology  researchers  to  bring  a 
combination  of  “deep  understand¬ 
ing  and  imagination”  to  their  stud¬ 
ies  of  work  practices.  “People  in  re¬ 
search  really  underestimate  the 
amount  of  innovation  going  on  in 
the  workplace,”  Suchman  says.  ‘“The 
world  is  much  more  interesting 
than  we  ever  imagined.” 

NEW  METHODS 

For  a  law  firm  document-retrieval 
system,  Suchman  studied  how  a 
lawyer  located  documents  in  his  file 
cabinet.  “It’s  a  perfectly  banal  activi¬ 
ty,  and  you  might  think  you  can  rely 
on  your  own  experience,”  she  says. 
But  she  found  that  the  lawyer  often 
located  documents  not  by  reading  ti¬ 
tles  but  by  noting  physical  features. 
The  resulting  system  uses  electronic 
folders  that  display  thumbnail  im¬ 
ages  of  documents’  first  pages  that 
can’t  be  read  but  that  look  like  their 
physical  coimterparts. 

Xerox  calls  itself  “the  document 
company,”  but  it  defines  “docu¬ 
ment”  much  more  broadly  than  its 
core  businesses  in  copying  and 
printing  would  suggest.  The  docu¬ 
ment  is  “a  carrier  of  information 
around  which  knowledge  gets  creat¬ 
ed,  captured,  consolidated  and  com- 
mrmicated,”  Brown  says.  Any  tech¬ 
nology  that  might  support  those 
functions  is  fair  game  for  Xerox 


Hyperbrowsing 


Xerox  Parc’s  hyperbolic  tree  browser  —  one  of  the  VizControls  prod¬ 
ucts  licensed  by  InXight  Software  —  uses  a  concept  called  “ft^cus  plus 
context.”  A  user  sees  the  details  of  an  area  of  interest  at  the  center  of 
the  screen,  while  logically  related  data  appears  in  context  along  the 
edges  of  the  display.  Dragging  a  remote  element  to  the  center  of  the 
screen  smoothly  magnifies  it,  brings  out  detail  and  links  to  still  more 
elements. 

The  hyperbolic  tree  can  cram  in  a  huge  amount  of  data  the  way  a 
fish-eye  lens  captures  an  ultrawide  landscape.  A  demonstration  can 
be  found  at  www.inxight.com/products/hw/mfaseek.htm. 

The  color«xjed  hyperbolic  tree  can  remember  past  activity  so  when 
a  user  browses  the  Web,  the  tree  shows  paths  that  the  user  has  trav¬ 
eled  previously.  An  area  that  got  heavy  activity  in  the  past  would  show 
up  as  a  particularly  bushy  part  of  the  tree. 

With  a  traditional  point-and-click  interftice,  users  must  know  what 
they  want  in  advance  or  must  read  from  scrolling  lists  to  find  it  But 


Parc’s  $60  million  research  budget. 

“We  do  everything  from  atoms  to 
culture  here,  from  inventing  funda¬ 
mentally  new  types  of  display  tech¬ 
nology  to  engaging  anthropologists 
to  look  at  where  value  really  gets 
created  in  the  office,”  Brown  says. 
Asked  which  of  his  many  projects 
might  have  an  especially  large  im¬ 
pact  on  the  workplace.  Brown  cites 
Xerox  Parc’s  work  in  “smart  mat¬ 
ter,”  where  computer  science  and 
material  science  converge. 

In  one  smart-matter  project,  mi¬ 
croscopic  sensors  and  actuators  are 
distributed  along  a  metal  beam.  As 
the  beam  is  stressed,  computers 
feed  instructions  to  counteract  the 
stress  forces  to  the  actuators.  Such 
an  arrangement  might  keep  a  budd¬ 
ing  intact  during  an  earthquake. 

Xerox  will  never  again  give  away 
its  technology.  Brown  vows.  “In  the 
1970S,  creating  patents  was  an  af¬ 
terthought,  and  defending  patents 
was  an  after-afterthought,”  he  says. 
“But  now  we  take  intellectual  prop¬ 
erty  deadly  seriously.” 

Rao  acknowledges  a  certain  am¬ 
bivalence  about  that  strict  posture. 
“It’s  a  little  bit  of  a  conundrum.  If 
the  genie  had  been  bottled  up  and 
held  tight,  there  wouldn’t  be  aU  that 
stuff  now.  So  from  that  perspective, 
it’s  been  a  glamorous  success,”  he 
says.  But  if  companies  never  reaped 
financial  rewards  from  their  re¬ 
search,  they  would  cease  to  fund  it, 
he  adds. 

Asked  how  to  reconcile  the  goals 
of  wide  dissemination  of  technology 
with  protection  of  shareholder  inter¬ 
ests,  Rao  says,  “We  have  to  provide 
business  value,  and  bring  pricing 
down.  We  have  to  have  five  carrots 
in  the  hand  and  the  patent  stick  in 
the  back  pocket.”  □ 

Anthes  is  Computerworld ’s  editor  at 
large.  His  Internet  address  is 
gary_anthes@  cw.com. 
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The  hyperbolic  tree  can  cram  in  a  huge 
amount  of  data  the  way  a  fish-eye  iens 
captures  an  uitrawide  iandscape. 


the  visual  cues  and  the  broad  context  offered  by  the  hyperbolic  tree  let  useful  patterns  and  insights  emerge  serendipitously, 
says  InXight’s  Chief  Technology  Officer  Ramana  Rao. 

The  concepts  behind  the  hyperbolic  tree  seem  pretty  simple,  even  obvious.  But  that’s  precisely  the  point,  says  co-inventor 
John  Lamping.  “The  first  hyperbolic  browser  was  written  over  a  weekend,”  he  says.  “But  it  has  some  counterintuitive  prop¬ 
erties.  It  took  months  of  labor  to  make  it  look  like  nothing’s  there.  Making  things  look  simple  is  a  lot  of  work.” 

—  Cary  H.  Anthes 
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IT  Careers 


Schoolkids  see  computer  professionals  as  'geeks'  and  'nerds'  and  a  real  turnoff  as 
career  models.  But  a  new  effort  hopes  to  show  how  cool  IT  can  be 


IT  STAFFERS.  Get  out  youT  mir¬ 
rors.  What  do  you  see.^ 

How  about  a  skinny  white 
man  sporting  thick  glasses, 
bow  tie,  too-short  pants,  re¬ 
ceding  hairline  and,  yes,  the 
stereotypical  pocket  protector.^ 

Don’t  like  the  image?  Sorry,  but 
that’s  how  the  possible  future  genera¬ 
tion  of  information  technology  work¬ 
ers  sees  you. 

And  maybe  they  won’t  be  IT  work¬ 
ers  as  a  result. 

Recently,  sixth-  and  ninth-graders 
from  eight  public  schools  were  asked 
to  draw  a  picture  of  a  computer  pro¬ 
fessional.  The  assignment  was  part  of 
an  IT  worker  image  study  for  this 
winter’s  IT  workforce  convocation  in 
Berkeley,  Calif. 

From  Maine  to  California,  the  kids’ 
view  of  what  an  IT  worker  looks  like 
was  startlingly  similar. 

“It  came  as  a  surprise  that  there’s 
still  such  a  strong  geeky  image  of  IT 
professionals,”  says  Jan  Grecian, 
deputy  chief  information  officer  for 
the  state  of  Missouri,  who  worked  on 
the  project.  “These  kids  have  a  pic¬ 
ture  in  their  mind  of  the  nutty  pro¬ 
fessor.” 

It  isn’t  good  news  for  an  industry 
already  struggling  to  find  enough  tal¬ 
ent.  Although  IT  staffing  experts  ar¬ 
gue  about  precisely  how  many  thou¬ 
sands  of  IT  jobs  are  going  unfilled  in 
this  country,  they  agree  that  there’s  a 
critical  shortage  of  skilled  workers 
coming  through  the  pipeline. 

“Our  industry  is  going  to  have  to 
work  to  attract  more  qualified  peo¬ 
ple,”  says  Ted  Legasey,  chief  operating 
officer  at  SRA  International,  Inc.,  a 
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computer  systems  integrator  in  Fair¬ 
fax,  Va.,  and  member  of  the  IT  Image 
Task  Force.  “We’re  just  not  focused 
on  this  as  a  national  problem.  There 
are  too  many  other  forces  pulling  at 
kids  in  the  school  and  xmiversity  sys¬ 
tem.  How  do  you  affect  that  motiva¬ 
tional  structure  to  encourage  young 
people  to  form  images  of  what  a  good 
career  this  is?” 

EVERY  PICTURE  TELLS  A  STORY 

Negative  images  of  computer  profes¬ 
sionals  abound,  and  the  media  is 
seen  as  a  prime  culprit. 

“Look  at  Honey,  I  Shrunk  the  Kids 
or  even  ‘Dilbert,’  ”  Grecian  says. 
“These  people  are  not  doing  things 
that  are  cool.  Even  in  serious  roles 
in  movies,  the  IT  person  is  a  sidekick 
or  a  bad  guy.  And  kids  say,  ‘Can  I 


imagine  myself  in  that  role?’  ” 

So  what  kind  of  media  roles  are  we 
talking  here?  “We  need  LA.  Engineer¬ 
ing,”  says  Harris  Miller,  president  of 
the  Information  Technology  Associa¬ 
tion  of  America  (ITAA)  in  Arlington, 
Va.  “The  year  that  LA.  Law  came  out, 
law  school  applications  were  up  25%. 
We  need  to  project  the  idea  that  it’s 
good  to  be  a  programmer  —  you  get 
to  hang  out  with  interesting  people 
and  always  be  on  the  cutting  edge  of 
new  technology.” 

Legasey  says  computers  may  be 
losing  their  fascination  for  many 
schoolchildren.  “They’re  engaged 
with  computers  from  grade  school 
on,  but  it’s  an  everyday  occurrence  to 
them.  They  just  see  it  as  something 
they  do  all  day  long,  not  as  a  profes¬ 
sion,”  he  says. 


Moreover,  in  many  schools  it’s  un¬ 
cool  to  be  into  computers.  Jamie 
Moorby,  15,  attends  Union  32  Junior/ 
Senior  High  School  in  East  Montpe¬ 
lier,  Vt.,  and  hopes  to  work  as  an  IT 
professional. 

Moorby  says,  “I  don’t  really  consid¬ 
er  myself  a  geek,  but  other  people 
do.  They  put  all  my  friends  in  the 
geek  category.” 

GEEK  SHOULDN'T  BE  BAD 

Moorby  adds  that  he  isn’t  particularly 
bothered  by  this  image  hurdle,  but 
that  his  peers  need  a  little  guidance. 
“Geek  has  grown  to  mean  you’re 
smart  and  know  a  lot;  it  shouldn’t  be 
considered  bad,”  he  says.  “For  some 
people,  it’s  not  cool  to  be  called  a 
geek,  but  they  just  have  to  figure  it 
out  for  themselves.  If  we  give  every¬ 
body  a  chance  to  try  computers  and 
enough  encouragement  to  show  them 
they  can  do  it,  that’s  a  start.” 

It  can  help  kids  rid  themselves  of 
the  misguided  image  of  an  IT  profes¬ 
sional  as  someone  stuck  in  a  cubicle 
working  on  his  computer  tan. 

“Kids  [typecast]  the  kind  of  people 
who  use  computers,”  says  Scott 
Perry,  vice  president  of  advanced  plat¬ 
form  services  at  AT&T  Corp.  in 
Parsippany,  N.J. 

“There’s  an  ESPN  commercial  with 
a  kid  working  on  a  computer  talking 
to  a  ballplayer,”  Perry  says.  “And  the 
skinny,  fast-talking  kid  is  so  dramati¬ 
cally  different  [from]  the  athlete.  You 
wouldn’t  walk  away  from  that  com¬ 
mercial  thinking,  ‘That  kid  is  who  I 
want  to  become.’  ” 

Perry  says  an  image  change  is  vital 
to  keeping  a  stream  of  young  blood 
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flowing  into  IT.  “When  we  go  into 
high  schools,  the  pipeline  is  just  not 
there  for  good  math  and  science  skills 
—  or  even  interest  in  acquiring  them. 
We’re  not  out  to  create  a  Hollywood 
image,  but  a  good  impression  of  IT  is 
so  important  for  building  a  strong 
economy  for  the  future,”  he  says. 

CORPORATE  CRISIS 

The  skills  hiring  problem  has  reached 
a  critical  stage  for  many  employers. 
“Things  have  changed  over  the  past 
year  or  two,”  Miller  says.  “I  hear 
CEOs  say,  ‘Last  year  we  doubled  our 
budget  for  help-wanted  ads,  tripled 
our  budget  for  job  fairs,  quadrupled 
our  budget  for  college  recruiting. 
Maybe  it’s  time  to  switch  our  strategy 
a  little.’  ” 

Miller  says  the  in¬ 
dustry  has  to  change 
its  tactics  to  “putting 
more  resources  into 


growing  resources. 

Companies  need  to 
increase  the  entire 
labor  pool,  not  just 
attract  people  to  their 
own  shop.  They’re  re¬ 
alizing  that  we  have 
to  develop  programs 
that  [for  instance]  will 
attract  lo  kids  to  the 
industry;  maybe  two 
will  come  to  them, 
and  eight  will  go 
somewhere  else.  But 
having  a  battle  royal  over  a  static  pie, 
they’re  going  to  end  up  suffering 
tremendously.” 

GET  THEM  WHILE  THEY'RE  YOUNG 

The  key  to  expanding  the  labor  pool 
is  to  engage  kids  early  and  show 
them  that  IT  is  an  interesting,  excit¬ 
ing  career. 

“Start  as  young  as  you  can  get,” 
says  IT  Image  Task  Force  member 
Gary  J.  Beach,  publisher  of  CIO 
magazine  (a  sister  publication  of 
Computerworld)  and  founder  of  Tech 
Corps.  “We’ve  been  promoting  the 
idea  to  the  White  House  that  when  a 
Idd  is  bom,  get  a  Social  Security  num¬ 
ber  for  them  and  an  E-mail  address. 
Bell  Atlantic  has  a  school  in  New  Jer¬ 
sey  wired  to  the  gills,  and  at  that 
school,  it’s  cooler  to  have  an  E-mail 
address  than  the  latest  pair  of  Nikes.” 

If  the  IT  industry  hopes  to  some¬ 
day  turn  young  people  into  IT  em¬ 
ployees,  it  must  nurture  them  early 
on,  says  Ron  Suskind,  author  of  A 
Hope  in  the  Unseen.  The  book  is  based 
on  a  series  of  Pulitzer  Prize-winning 
articles  about  an  African-American 
kid  raised  in  a  tough  inner-city  school 
in  Washington  who  went  on  to  excel 
as  a  math  and  science  major  at 
Brown  University  in  Providence,  R.I. 


"Look  at  Honey,  I 
Shrunk  the  Kids  or 
even  ‘Dilbert.’  These 
people  are  not  doing 
things  that  are  cool. 

Even  in  serious 
roles  in  movies,  the 
iT  person  is  a  side- 
kick  or  a  bad  guy. 
And  kids  say,  "Can  i 
imagine  myself  in 
that  role?" 

-  Jan  Grecian, 
State  of  Missouri 


“You  should  be  getting  them  in  sixth 
and  seventh  grade.  Junior  high  is  a 
kind  of  crossover  time  when  peer  is¬ 
sues  really  take  over.” 

Steps  that  would  help  change  the 
image  of  IT  workers  for  school  kids 
include  local  companies  sponsoring 
IT  job  fairs  and  mentoring  programs. 

“Send  vivid  characters,  well-round¬ 
ed  individuals  who  go  in  and  say, 
‘Look  what  we’re  doing  with  comput¬ 
ers.  We  can  create  music,  use  graph¬ 
ics  to  make  a  video,’  ”  Suskind  says. 

ATTITUDE  ADJUSTERS 

So  what’s  to  come  from  all  this  talk 
about  the  IT  worker’s  negative  image? 

Companies,  industry  groups,  gov¬ 
ernment  and  academia  are  racking 
their  collective  brains  to  come  up 
with  ways  to  burnish 
the  image  of  IT. 

“We’re  starting  a 
speakers  bureau  of 
National  Medal  of 
Technology  Winners 
to  send  out  into 
schools,”  says  Cheryl 
Mendonsa,  director 
of  strategic  planning 
for  the  U.S.  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Commerce, 
Technology  Adminis¬ 
tration.  “We  want  to 
personify  technology 
for  these  Idds,  to 
make  it  more  real. 

Our  speakers  have 
done  everything  from  invent  an  elec¬ 
tric  guitar  to  a  helicopter.  They’re 
charismatic.  Children  are  trained 
to  look  up  to  sports  stars;’  we  show 
them  the  Olympic  medalists  for  tech¬ 
nology.” 

Miller  reports  the  ITAA  has  joined 
forces  with  Microsoft  Corp.  to  distrib¬ 
ute  a  videotape  aimed  at  young  peo¬ 
ple.  It  was  developed  specifically  to 
help  eliminate  some  of  the  stereo¬ 
types.  There’s  also  talk  about  a  na¬ 
tional  ad  and  marketing  program, 
such  as  the  “Got  Milk?”  campaign,  to 
increase  IT  brand  awareness. 

A  REAL  TAN 

AT&T  has  also  produced  videotapes, 
as  well  as  the  award-winning  ad  spots 
that  celebrate  the  cool  of  technology. 

“You  can  see  someone  sitting  on 
the  beach  with  a  wireless  device  com¬ 
municating  about  business  —  getting 
a  real  tan  instead  of  a  computer  tan,” 
Perry  says.  “We’re  describing  a  future 
that’s  very  exciting,  that’s  powered  by 
good  analytical  and  software  skills.” 

National  reach  is  important,  but 
Perry  also  calls  for  a  more  focused  ap¬ 
proach:  “Company  X  and  College  Y 
and  City  Z  need  to  look  at  the  prob¬ 
lem  at  a  local  level,  to  create  a  tighter 
connection  between  local  employers 


and  universities  and  schools.” 

Many  communities  have  been  busy 
doing  just  that. 

Every  Jime,  approximately  loo  mid¬ 
dle  schools  in  Massachusetts  are 
treated  to  a  program  designed  to  “ex¬ 
plain  how  networks  are  built,  so  kids 
can  see  it’s  cool,”  says  Nina  Saberi, 
executive  board  member  for  the 
Massachusetts  Telecom  Council.  “We 
created  a  videotape  that  explains  that 
when  you  pick  up  a  phone  or  hook 
up  computers,  this  is  the  industry 
that  makes  it  happen.  We  help  them 
see  that  the  future  for  people  who 
pursue  computer  education  will  be 
bright.  One  kid  said,  ‘Forget  about 
me.  How  do  I  get  my  dad  in  this 
business?’  ” 

When  talented  young  people  do  get 
beyond  the  stereotypes,  they  are  full 
of  enthusiasm  for  an  IT  career. 

Jennifer  Grounds,  23,  a  senior  at 
the  University  of  Nebraska  in  Omaha, 
is  majoring  in  computer  sciences  and 
plans  to  get  into  the  business  this 
summer. 

“Some  people  teU  me  that  IT’s  too 
hard,  especially  for  women.  There  are 
definitely  more  men  in  my  math 
classes,”  she  says.  “But  I’m  seeing 
more  women  in  computer  classes. 
Places  where  I’ve  worked  with 
women,  I  didn’t  see  that  they’ve  been 
dominated  by  men.” 

DIFFERENT  POINTS  OF  VIEW 

If  the  industry  is  serious  about  at¬ 
tracting  more  talent,  it  has  to  look  at 
the  image  problem  from  many  van¬ 
tage  points. 

“There  is  not  a  one-size-fits-all  ap¬ 
proach,”  Grecian  says.  “Whether  it’s 
attracting  women  or  minorities  or 
older  or  yoimger  people,  you  have  to 
target  each  group  individually.” 

“It  has  to  be  a  multifaceted  ap¬ 
proach  to  change  our  image,”  Men¬ 
donsa  says. 

“It  has  to  be  a  constantly  evolving 
campaign,”  Saberi  adds.  “These 
stereotypes  are  not  going  to  go  away 
overnight;  you  have  to  develop  pro¬ 
grams  and  run  them  time  after  time.” 

To  dispel  the  nerd-vs.-cool  dynamic, 
you  have  to  draw  kids  in  by  using 
what  interests  them,  Suskind  says. 

“They’ll  see  they  can  check  out  the 
NBA  site  or  listen  to  the  latest  hip- 
hop  single  on  the  Internet.  It’s  not 
just  playing  around.  Let  them  know 
that  these  machines  can  be  fun,”  he 
says.  “If  you  want  to  get  a  generation 
interested,  that’s  how  to  do  it.  Roll  up 
your  sleeves  and  think  like  a  14- 
year-old,  and  you’ll  have  an  army  of 
14-year-olds  who  say,  ‘Hey,  that’s  what 
I  want  to  do.’  ”□ 


Menagh  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Maple 
Comer,  Vt. 


IT  THROUGH  A 
CHILD’S  EYES 

From  Maine  to  California,  kids  stiii  see 
the  iT  worker  as  geeky  and  uncooi. 
These  images  are  among  those  drawn 
by  sixth-  and  ninth-graders 
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Tom  Bozlinski  has  been  appoint¬ 
ed  senior  vice  president  of  in¬ 
formation  systems  operations 
and  network  services  and  Alan 
F.  Bignall  has  been  named  se¬ 
nior  vice  president  of  IS  devel¬ 
opment  and  architecture  ser¬ 
vices  at  Fingerhut  Cos.  in 
Minneapolis.  Bozlinski,  50,  has 
been  employed  by  Fingerhut 
since  1993  in  a  variety  of  IS 
roles.  Prior  to  that,  he  was  man¬ 
aging  director  of  systems  at 
Northwest  Airlines.  Bignall,  46, 
most  recently  was  vice  president 
of  information  technology  at 
American  Express  Financial  Ad¬ 
visors  in  Minneapolis. 

Todd  C.  Chaffee  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  executive  vice  president 
of  corporate  development  and 


alliances  at  Visa  International, 
Inc.  in  San  Francisco.  He  will 
be  responsible  for  the  com¬ 
pany’s  advanced  technologies, 
technology  research,  business 
development  and  alliance  man¬ 
agement.  Chaffee  joined  Visa 
International  in  1994  as  senior 
vice  president  of  advanced  pay¬ 
ment  systems. 

Kenneth  W.  Gerhardt  has  been 
appointed  senior  vice  president 
and  chief  information  officer  at 
ConAgra,  Inc.,  an  international 
diversified  food  company  in 
Omaha.  Previously,  Gerhardt 
was  CIO  and  senior  vice  presi¬ 
dent  at  Ameri  Serve  Distribu¬ 
tion,  Inc.,  a  food  distribution 
company  in  Dallas. 

Peter  H.  Janak  has  been  named 
CIO  at  Delphi  Automotive  Sys¬ 
tems,  a  division  of  General  Mo¬ 
tors  Corp.  in  Troy,  Mich.  Janak 
also  serves  as  a  member  of  the 


Delphi  Strategy  Board  and  will 
lead  a  team  of  seven  informa¬ 
tion  officers  from  Delphi’s  vari¬ 
ous  divisions.  Prior  to  joining 
Delphi,  Janak  was  vice  presi¬ 
dent  and  CIO  at  TRW,  Inc. 

John  H.  Keast,  44,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  vice  president  and  CIO 
at  PG&E  Corp.,  parent  com¬ 
pany  of  Pacific  Gas  &  Electric  in 
San  Francisco.  Previously,  Keast 
was  vice  president  and  CIO  at 
Claris  Corp. 

Richard  A.  Manson  has  been 
named  vice  president  of  infor¬ 
mation  technology,  architecture 
and  planning  at  Columbia  Ener¬ 
gy  Group  Service  Corp.  in  Res- 
ton,  Va.  Manson,  who  will  be 
based  in  Pittsburgh,  had  been 
vice  president  of  technology  at 
Columbia. ' 

Stephen  C.  Plut  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  director  of  information 


technology  at  Mine  Safety  Ap¬ 
pliances  Co.  (MSA)  in  Pitts¬ 
burgh.  Plut  previously  worked 
as  an  adviser  to  the  company 
and  has  more  than  16  years’  ex¬ 
perience  in  IT.  Prior  to  joining 
MSA,  Plut  led  the  IT  transfor¬ 
mation  services  group  for  De- 
loitte  &  Touche  Consulting 
Group.  He  has  held  IT  posi¬ 
tions  at  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.,  Calgon 
Corp.,  Dollar  Bank  and  Ander¬ 
sen  Consulting. 


Stephen  A.  Steinberg,  53,  has 

been  named  executive  vice  pres¬ 
ident  and  CIO  at  Enhanced 
Financial  Services,  Inc.  in  New 
York.  He  serves  on  the  firm's 
management  committee  and 
reports  to  CEO  Dan  Gross. 
Steinberg  was  previously  senior 
vice  president  of  information 
systems  and  technology  at  Cap- 
MAC  Holdings,  Inc.  Before 
that,  he  was  at  Citibank  for 
16  years.  □ 


New  career  titles 
on  IS  consulting 
and  management 


By  Alan  R.  Earls 

Inside  the  Technical  Consulting  Business:  Launching 
and  Building  Your  Independent  Practice,  Third  Edition 

By  Harvey  Kaye 

John  Wiley  ^  Sons,  Inc.,  New  York;  iggS;  366  pages; 
$49.95  (hardcover) 

Readers  will  find  the  structured  “business  basics” 
approach  of  Inside  the  Technical  Consulting  Busi¬ 
ness  to  be  a  welcome  change  from  the  typical 
how-to-get-started  career  tomes.  The  author  stresses 
that  his  book  is  not  a  “get  rich”  book  but  a  “get  profes¬ 
sional”  book.  Think  of  Inside  the  Technical  Consulting 
Business  as  an  essential  text  for  anyone  seriously  con¬ 
sidering  a  career  move  to  consulting  or  already  started 
in  the  field. 

Its  introductory  chapters  help  readers  examine 
whether  IT  consulting  is  right  for  them.  Later  chapters 
cover  everything  from  marketing  to  management  to 

working  with  other  con¬ 
sultants.  The  material  is 
thorough  and  well  struc¬ 
tured. 

Presentation  also  gets 
high  marks.  There’s  a 
nice  balance  between 
text-heavy  material  and 
useful,  well-conceived 
illustrations  and  sidebars. 
Among  those  are  sample 
business  letters,  project 


management  outlines,  marketing  presentations  out¬ 
lines,  innumerable  tips  and  even  an  appendix  with  brief 
but  instructive  case  studies. 

If  there’s  anything  negative  about  Inside  the  Technical 
Consulting  Business,  it’s  that  the  author’s  actual  experi¬ 
ence  —  and  the  thrust  of  much  of  his  advice  —  is  in 
the  realm  of  traditional  engineering  rather  than  specif¬ 
ically  in  information  technology. 

The  New  Supervisor:  How  to  Thrive  in  Your  First  Year 
as  a  Manager 

By  Martin  M.  Broadwell  with  Carol  Broadwell  Dietrich 
Addison-Wesley,  Reading,  Mass.;  iggS;  2Q4  pages;  $14 
(paperback ) 

Each  year  sees  the  arrival  of  scores  of  books  on  the 
art  and  science  of  management.  Almost  all  are  fo¬ 
cused  on  issues  that  confront  managers  who  have 
ascended  at  least  a  few  tiers  beyond  the  bottom  rung  of 
management  —  supervision. 

This  book  is  a  happy  exception. 

It  focuses  only  on  supervisors  and  only  on  those  who 
are  making  the  life-changing  and  often  difficult  transi¬ 
tion  from  skilled  professional  to  skilled  professional 
with  supervisory  responsibilities. 

Although  it  isn’t  IT-specific,  this  primer,  now  in  its 
third  edition,  offers  new  IT  middle  managers  the  es¬ 
sentials:  delegation,  problem-solving,  motivation,  time 
management,  communications  and  the  performance 
appraisal. 

Martin  Broadwell,  involved  in  management  training 
for  many  years,  has  teamed  up  with  his  daughter  in 


this  book  and  has  put  more  focus  on  issues  for  the 
times,  such  as  stress  management  and  team  building. 

Organizationally,  one  of  the  book’s  most  outstanding 
features  is  its  end-of-chapter  exercises  —  adaptable  for 
classroom  or  individual  use. 

And  though  not  by  any  means  recreational  reading. 
The  New  Supervisor  provides  exactly  the  trove  of  infor¬ 
mation  likely  to  be  of  interest  to  the  new  manager. 

How  to  be  a  Successful  Computer  Consultant 

By  Alan  R.  Simon 

McGraw-Hill,  New  York;  1998;  348  pages;  $2i.g^  (paper¬ 
back) 

Alan  Simon  says  How 
to  be  a  Successjul 
Computer  Consultant 
was  the  outgrowth  of  re¬ 
search  and  thinking  he  be¬ 
gan  while  putting  together 
his  independent  consulting 
business  in  the  1980s. 

This  latest  edition  (the 
fourth)  blends  the  material 
oriented  toward  indepen¬ 
dent  consultants  with  sev¬ 
eral  all-new  chapters  about  how  to  succeed  in  corporate 
settings,  how  to  thoroughly  define  the  boundaries  of  a 
new  consulting  engagement  and  how  to  deal  with  diffi¬ 
cult  client  situations.  This  new  material  clearly  applies 
to  all  consultants,  whether  independent  or  working  for 
a  consulting  firm. 

Simon  is  now  employed  by  a  midsize  consulting  firm 
—  making  his  advice  especially  relevant.  Although  How 
to  be  a  Successjul  Computer  Consultant  has  some  weak 
spots  —  notably  in  design  and  readability  —  on  bal¬ 
ance,  the  book  is  a  cost-effective  primer  that  keeps 
its  sights  focused,  tightly  on  the  core  realities  of  IT 
consulting.  □ 

Earls  is  a  Jreelarwe  writer  in  Franklin,  Mass. 
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Core  MVS  Systems  Programmer 

Responsible  for  installing  and/or  maintaining  key  OEM  software  products  in  support  of  cus¬ 
tomers  in  multiple  IBM  MVS/ESA  OS/390  operating  system  environments.  Mainframe 
OEM  software  installation  experience  is  required.  Qualified  customer  service  minded  can¬ 
didates  will  piossess  the  following:  Minimum  of  4  years  data  processing  experience  with  at 
least  2  years  of  mainframe  software  product  installation  experience  in  a  MVS/XA/ESA  envi¬ 
ronment. 

Enterprise  MVS  Systems  Programmers 

Responsible  for  installing  and/or  maintaining  IBM  and  OEM  software  products  in  support 
of  customers  in  multiple  IBM  MVS/ESA  OS/390  operating  system  environments.  Additional 
responsibilities  include  ongoing  customer  technical  support  and  the  migration  of  new  cus¬ 
tomer  business  into  the  data  center.  Qualified  customer  service  minded  candidates  will 
possess  the  following:  Minimum  of  6  years  data  processing  experience  with  at  least  4  years 
of  operating  system  and  OEM  software  product  installation  experience  in  a  MVS/XA/ESA 
environment. 

MVS  OS/390  Systems  Programmers 

Responsible  for  installing  and  maintaining  IBM  MVS  OS/390  operating  system  software 
and  related  components.  Qualified  customer  service  minded  candidates  would  possess  a 
minimum  of  8  years  data  processing  experience  with  at  least  5  years  of  operating  system 
and  other  system  support  products.  Moderate  Assembler  background  and  recent  experi¬ 
ence  with  current  OS/390  installations  are  pluses. 

As  you  would  expect  from  a  leader,  PKS  offers  a  very  attractive  salary,  benefits  package, 
and  opportunities  to  purchase  stock,  as  well  as  an  outstanding  professional  environment 
that  fosters  career  growth. 

For  confidential  consideration  for  any  of  these  positions,  contact  Maggie  Engdahl  at:  phone 
402-496-8261 ;  fax  402-963-8849;  or  you  may  email:  engdahlm@pksis.com. 

You  may  also  contact  Kim  Hanson  at:  phone  402-496-8528;  fax  402-963-8849;  or  you 
may  email:  hansonk@pks.com. 

Human  Resources 
PKS  Information  Services,  Inc. 

11707  Miracle  Hills  Drive 
Omaha,  NE  68154 

phone:  402-496-8250  •  fax:  402-496-8676 

An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


The  University  and  Community  College  System  of  Nevada's  System  Computing  Services  seeks  to 
hire  a  Director  of  Applications  and  Technical  Services  to  be  located  in  Reno,  NV. 


RESPONSIBIUTIES _ 

•  System  Computing  Services  Applications  and  Technical  Services  budget. 

•  Operations  and  development  plans. 

■  Direction  and  evaluation  of  all  SCS  ATS  personnel. 

•  Oversee  the  maintenance  of  vendor-furnished  application  software  on  an 
IBM  mainframe  and  Digital  servers. 

•  Overseeing  a  data  warehouse  project  team  in  the  implementation  of  a  data  warehouse  for 
administrative  system  using  Oracle  RDBMS. 

REQUIREMENTS  — 

•  Bachelor's  degree. 

•  Minimum  of  ^e  (5)  years  full-time  working  experience  in  management  of  applications, 
operations  and  systems  programming. 

•  Planning,  development,  budgeting  and  personnel  management. 

•  Background  should  include  experience  in  the  application  of  current  database  management 
systems. 

•  Familiarity  with  current  systems  development  and  methodology. 

•  Experience  in  managing  major  administration  applications  systems  in  a  higher  education  envi¬ 
ronment  is  desired. 

•  Supported  applications  include,  but  are  not  limited  to,  financial,  hr,  and  student  information. 

•  Excellent  Interpersonal,  technical,  written  and  oral  communications  skills,  and  a  service 
orientation. 

•  Ability  to  work  with  diverse  individuals  in  a  tactful,  productive  manner. 

•  Non-standard  work  hours  and  extended  travel  may  be  required  to  perform  assigned  duties. 

Salary  will  be  dependent  upon  qualifications  and  experience.  For  a  detailed  announcement,  con¬ 
tact  Anne  Covert,  UCCSN,  System  Computing  Services,  P.O.  Box  71 348,  Las  Vegas  NV  89170-1 348, 
Phone  702/89S-4S90.  Apply  by  submitting  a  letter  of  interest,  resume  and  the  names,  addresses 
and  daytime  phone  numbers  of  three  professional  references  to  Anne  Covert. The  letter  of  inter¬ 
est  should  highlight  qualifications  and  experience  in  areas  of  major  responsibilities.  Review  of 
applications  is  on  going  and  will  continue  until  finalists  are  selected.  Faxed  resumes  welcome,  fax 
(702)  895-1772.  Please  reference  CSRNO-25. 

EO/AA 


GUILFORD 

COUNTY 

GOVERNMENT 

Career 

Opportunities 


“Join  Our 
Work  Team 
Environment" 


^  Information  Technology 
Manager 

(Computer  Operations) 


INFORMATION 

SERVICES 

DEPARTMENT 


Position  offers  a  wide  range  of 
challenging  opportunities  for  highly 
motivated,  self-directed,  team  orient¬ 
ed  candidate.  Requires  BS  Degree 
in  Computer  Science,  Information 
Systems,  or  related,  and  six  years  of 
management  experience  In  com¬ 
puter  systems  operations.  Salary 
commensurate  with  experience. 
Open  recruitment  until  position 
filled.  Submit  cover  letter  and  resume 
which  includes  detailed  educational 
background  and  work  history  to: 

Guilford  County  Human  Resources 
PO  Box  3427 
Greensboro,  NC  27402 
Telephone:  336-373-3324 
Website: 

httpV/www.co.guilford.nc.us 

EDAAE 


User  Support  Analysts  (10  open¬ 
ings)  sought  to  provide  phone 
support  to  AS/400  customers 
requesting  assistance  in  commu¬ 
nication  products  within  the 
AS/400  operating  system;  deter¬ 
mine  cause  of  customer  prob¬ 
lem/question  and  resolve  using 
internal  processes:  llow-through 
with  commitments  made  to  cus¬ 
tomer  until  problem/question  is 
resolved  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
customer;  and  update  problem/ 
question  tracking  system  at  each 
contact  and  upon  resolution, 
update  data  warehousing  as 
appropriate  for  subsequent  p 
problem  solving  usage.  Appli¬ 
cants  must  have  a  Bachelor's 
degree  in  (Computer  Science  or 
Engineering  plus  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  in  the  Job  Offered  or  in 
AS/400  Communications  area. 
Such  experience  must  include 
AS/400,  AS/400  Operating 

Sy^em,  and  AS/400  Communi¬ 
cations  and  Networking.  Hours; 
M-F,  8-5;  40  hrs/wk.  Salary 
$46,0(X)/yr.  Must  be  willinjj  to 
travel  to  various  client  sites 
throughout  the  U.S.  If  interested, 
please  send  two  resumes  to: 
Case  #71849,  P.O.  Box  8968, 
Boston,  MA  02114. 


Computer  Consultant/Progr¬ 
ammer  (Chicago):  Analyze  bus. 
procedures  ana  problems  of 
clients  throughout  the  U.S. 
Analyze,  plan,  develop,  test  and 
implement  bus,  and  tinan.  sys¬ 
tems  software  app's  to  address 
client  needs.  In  formulating  tech, 
solutions,  use  the  following 
hardware/software:  IBM  3090, 
MVS,  CICS,  JCL,  DB2,  COBOL, 
VSAM,  EASYTRIEVE,  data¬ 
base  design  using  datamodel- 
ing,  IMS/DB  and  WINDOWS. 
Plan  and  prepare  tech,  reports, 
memoranda  and  instruct,  mate¬ 
rials  for  client.  Assist  in  client 
transition  to  new  system.  Large 
%  of  time  may  be  spent  per¬ 
forming  consuiting  svcs.  at  client 
sites  in  various  geograph,  loca¬ 
tions.  40  hrs/wk,  8:00am- 
4:30pm,  $46,000.00/yr.  Must 
have  a  Bach,  degree  in 
Computer  Science  or  a  related 
field  (may  include  engnrg., 
math,  physics,  chem.,  MIS  or 
bus.)  with  2  yrs  exp  in  the  job 
offered  or  2  yrs  exp  as  a  com¬ 
puter  software  develop,  special¬ 
ist  (may  include  prgrmr,  prgrmr 
analyst,  systems  analyst,  soft¬ 
ware  engnr.  or  cnsitnt.).  Through 
education  or  work  exp.,  must 
have  acquired  software  develop, 
skills  in  each  of  the  following:  1) 
CICS;  2)  DB2;  3)  JCL;  4)  MVS; 
5)  COBOL;  6)  VSAM;  7)  IMS/DB 
and  8)  Database  design  using 
datamodeling.  Must  be  willing  to 
travel  to  client  sites  throughout 
the  U.S.  25-50%  of  the  time. 
Must  have  proof  of  legal  author¬ 
ity  to  work  permanently  in  the 
U.S.  Send  resume/ltr  in  dupl  to: 
Illinois  Dept  of  Employment 
Security,  401  S.  State  St.-7 
North,  Chicago,  IL  60605.  Attn: 
Arlene  Thrower.  Ref  #V- 
IL18018-T,  An  employer  paid 
Ad.  No  Calls. 


Programmer  Analyst  - 
Legacy  Systems  (AS/400)  - 
Multiple  Openings 

Systems  analysis,  design,  devel¬ 
opment,  testing,  debugging,  qua¬ 
lity  assurance,  integration,  imple¬ 
mentation,  post  implementation 
support  &  conversion  of  complex 
on-line  client-server  based  ac¬ 
counting,  Inventory,  manufactur¬ 
ing,  finance  &  other  business 
application  systems  using  Rela¬ 
tional  Database  Management 
Systems  (RDBMS),  Fourth  Gen¬ 
eration  Languages  (4GLs)  and 
other  software  utilities  in  a  multi¬ 
hardware/multi-software  environ¬ 
ment  including  IBM  mainframes, 
mid-range  and  PC  systems.  B.S. 
in  Computer  Science/Math/Engi¬ 
neering/Science/Business  -  Com¬ 
merce  (or  equivalent)  and  1  yrs. 
experience  in  job  offered  or  as  a 
Software  Engineer/Systems  Ana¬ 
lyst  are  required.  Must  have 
appropriate  combination  of  skills 
as  follows:  1  of  A  and  3  of  B;  or  1 
of  C  and  3  of  B;  or  2  of  B  and  2  of 
C;  or  1  of  A  and  2  of  B  and  1  of  C. 
A)  includes  software  packages 
BPCS,  MACPAC,  MAPICS;  B) 
includes  languages  RPG/400, 
CL,  COBOL/400,  SQL/400,  Query/ 
400,  C;  and  C)  includes  commu- 
nication/CASE  Tools  APPC, 
APPN,  SYNON,  AS/SET.  High 
mobility  preferred.  40  hrs/week, 
8  am  -  5  pm.  $55,300-$65,000  per 
year.  Qualified  applicants  should 
contact  or  send  resume  to  Ms. 
Joan  Lang,  Manager,  Pittsburgh 
West  Job  Center,  320  Bilmar 
Drive,  Pittsburgh,  PA  15205. 
Refer  to  Job  Order  #  7035879. 


Programmer  Analyst  [J.O.N. 
2018057]  [10  Openings]  Plan, 
develop,  test  and  document  com¬ 
puter  programs;  evaluate  user 
requests  for  new  or  modified  pro¬ 
grams;  and  use  PL/SQL,  Oracle 
Case,  and  Pro'C.  Reqs.  a 
Bachelor's  Degree  in  Computer 
Sci.,  Systems  Anal.,  Computer 
Info.  Systems,  Computer  Engg., 
Electrical  Engg.,  Electronic 
Engg.,  Electronics  and  Comm¬ 
unication  or  Mathematics  or  its 
equivalent  in  educ.  and  exp.  Will 
accept  3  yrs.  of  college  educ. 
plus  3  yrs.  in  a  related  occupa¬ 
tion,  in  lieu  of  the  required  educ. 
and  exp.  Reqs.  2  yrs.  exp.  in  the 
Job  offered  or  in  a  related  occu¬ 
pation  such  as  Programmer, 
Programmer  Analyst,  Sr. 
Systems  Analyst,  Systems 
Analyst,  Software  Engineer, 
Consultant.  The  related  occupa¬ 
tion  must  have  included  2  yrs. 
exp.  using  each  of  the  following: 
PL/SQL,  Pro'C  and  Oracle  Case. 
Will  also  accept  any  equally  suit¬ 
able  combination  of  educ.,  train¬ 
ing,  and/or  exp.  which  would 
qualify  an  applicant  to  perform 
the  duties  of  the  job  offered.  40 
hrJwk.,  9a  -  5p,  M-F,  $74,000.00/ 
yr.  Send  resumes  with  the  J.O.N. 
to  Tom  Dembosky,  Manager, 
Indiana  Job  Center,  350  N. 
Fourth  St.,  Indiana,  PA  15701. 


here 


you'll  have  the  power  to  connect  people 
and  redefine  communications. 

The  5,000  employees  of  U  S  WEST'S  Information  Technologies  are  the  team  that  provides  a 
full  range  of  telecommunications  services  including  wireline,  wireless  PCS  and  data  net¬ 
working  to  more  than  25  million  customers  in  14  states.  Now  we  need  your  talent  and  high- 
tech  knowledge  to  take  us  even  further.  Consider  the  following  inunediate  opportunities  in 
Denver,  CO,  Seattle/Bellevue,  WA,  Omaha,  NE,  and  Salt  Lake  City,  UT,  site  of  the 
2002  Winter  Olympics  at  which  U  S  WEST  is  the  selected  telecommunications  sponsor. 


Software  Systems  Engineers 


Requirements  analysis,  ability  to  map  client  requirements  to  systems  and  current  architec¬ 
ture,  design,  software  project  management  and  interface  specification  experience  required 

Technical  and  organizational  process  direction  and  problem  resolution 
Industry  experience  with  GUI  design/functionality,  C,  C++,  Java,  Perl,  client/server, 
UNIX,  Netscape,  HTML,  Oracle,  EC-Lite  (CMIP),  Sybase,  Architel  and  EDI 
Solid  telecommunications  experience  a  plus 


Software  Developers,  Testers,  Y2K 


•  Software  development  practices,  change  management,  software  lifecycle  and  testmg 
methodologies,  large  system  end-to-end  testing,  system  program  testing,  loadtest 
automation  and/or  regression  automation  solutiorts 

•  Billing  programs  in  mainfiame  environment 

•  Industry  experience  with  UNIX/NT,  JCL,  IMS,  COBOL  l/ll,  DB2,  MQ,  PL/SQL,  TSO, 

ISPF,  Control  M 

We  are  also  looking  for: 

Oracle  Developers,  Oracle  DBAs,  Oracle  System  Administrators 
Systems  Administrators,  UNIX  Systems  Administrators  for  Call  Center  Architectures 
Software  Development  Project  Managers 
Data  Warehousing/Architects  •  Telecommunications  Business  Analysts 
System  Designers/Architects 

Here,  progressive  thinking  isn’t  limited  to  technology.  We  offer  an  excellent  compensa¬ 
tion  and  benefits  package  along  with  a  flexible  work  environment.  For  immediate 
consideration,  please  indicate  Job  Code  COMPW98,  and  send  your  resume  to:  U  S  WEST 
Communications,  Staffing,  1801  California  St.,  Ste.  295,  Denver,  CO  80202,  or  fax  to: 
(303)  965-9940.  Visit  our  Web  site:  www.uswest.com 
An  affimiative  action/equal  opportunity  employer. 


vicwEsr 

life's  better  here' 


Object-Orientecd  Database  Software 


N 


Join  the  leading  supplier  of  object  data  management  saftware  for  the 
WoHd  Wide  Web!  Object  Design  offers  revolutionary  applications 
for  interactive  processing  and  provides  a  compehtive  edge  to  customers 
in  a  wide  range  of  industries.  In  order  to  expand  our  premier  position 
in  the  market,  we  have  the  following  opportunities  avaibble  for  profes¬ 
sionals  who  thrive  in  a  lastpaced  environment  that  rewards  teamwork 
and  results: 

Systems  Engineers 

We  seek  technical  professicxtals  with  exc^ticxKil  communication  and 
leadership  skills  to  support  the  sole  of  ObiectStore,  associated  lools 
and  services.  Candidates  must  hove  a  Bachelor's  degree  in  Computer 
Science  or  related  etigineering  field,  hove  2  +  years  of  commercial 
programming  experierKe,  including  one  year  of  C++,  Java  or  ActiveX,  a 
sirorra  understanding  of  object-oriented  concepts  ana  database  corKepts, 
an  ability  to  work  in  a  fasFptx^d,  dynomic  soles  environment,  excellent 
client  management  skills  and  an  ability  to  handle  up  fo  25%  overnight 
travel. 

The  successful  candidate  will  conduct  technicol  productpresentations 
and  demonstrations,  assist  in  architectural  reviews,  perform  wWic 
speaking  ertgogemenfs  for  industry  seminars,  develop  proof  of  concept 
:  and  benchmark  applications,  handle  technical  objections  and  develop 
technical  sales  strategies  with  sales  occcxint  manog^.  Employment 
opportunities  in  Burlington,  MA  and  other  major  cities  throughout  the  US. 

Consulting  Engineers 

challenging  opportunities  now  exist  in  our  BuHinglon,  MA,  office  and 
other  major  cities  ihroogfKxrt  the  U.S.  for  technical  professionals  with 
exceptiorial  communication  arxi  leodership  skills  to  assist  customers  in  the 
design/ development  of  a  variety  of  ObjecfSkxe  applications. 

The  Consulting  Ertgineer  is  responsible  (or  design,  development  ond 
implementation  oTvarious  Internet/lntronet,  C++  ond  Java  opplicofions 
using  Object  Design  product  suite  (or  Object  Design  customers  worldwide. 
The  object  Design  product  suite  includes  ObjectStere,  a  distributed,  heF 
erogeneous  client/ server  objed-oriented  database  management  system 
(or  UNIX  and  Personal  Computer  plolforms  and  various  other  software 
products  that  offer  a  total  solution.  Significant  travel  recjuired. 

To  qualify,  you  must  have  a  B.S.  degree  in  Computer  ScierKe,  Eledrical 
Engineenng  or  equivalent  and  3+  years  of  soflwore  engineering  exp^ 
etKe  with  large-scale  C++  larrguoge-based  softwore  systenw.  Profeuionol 
experience  a^  must  include  iormol  obied-oriented  analysis  (OOA)  and 
objed-oriented  design  (COD)  methodology,  deploying  software  kx 
multiple  platforms  and  demonstrated  proficierKy  with  (_++■  and/or  Jova 
objed-oriented  programming  language. 

We  offer  comp^tive  salaries  and  benefits,  and  opportunities  for  odvonce- 
ment.  For  consideration,  forward  your 
resume  otk)  salary  requirements  to 
Object  Design,  /nc. .  HR, 

25  Moll  Road,  Burlington, 

MA  01803  or  fax  to 
17811674-5218. 

OBJ  ECT  DESIGN^ 


n 
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That's  Making 
a  Difference 


EOE 


Technical  Consultant.  40  hrs/ 
wk,  9am-5pm.  $60,881/yr. 
Software  design,  development, 
implementation  &  testing  of 
client/server  &  Intranet  sys¬ 
tems.  Data  modeling.  Graphical 
User  Interfaces  (GUI)  design  & 
development.  Softvvare  archi¬ 
tecture  design.  Tools:  UNIX;  MS 
Windows;  Windows  NT;  Visual 
Basic;  Powerbuilder;  SQL;  C; 
Access;  Oracle;  PROGRESS; 
Watcom.  M.S.  in  'Computer 
Science  as  well  as  1  yr.  in  job 
offered  or  Project  Assistant 
required.  Graduate  exp.  or  pre¬ 
vious  exp.  must  include:  GUI 
design;  Visual  Basic;  C;  SQL. 
('Will  accept  a  M.S.  degree  in 
any  engineering  field.)  Must 
have  proof  of  legal  authority  to 
work  permanently  in  the  US. 
Send  two  copies  of  both 
resume  and  cover  letter  to;  ILLI¬ 
NOIS  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EMPLOYMENT  SECURITY, 
401  South  State  Street  -  7 
North,  Chicago,  IL  60605, 
Attention;  Leila  Jackson, 
Reference  #V-IL-17592-J.  NO 
CALLS.  An  Employer  Paid  Ad. 


Software  engineer  with  3  years 
of  experience  as  a  s/w  engineer 
or  computer  professional,  who 
will  develop  s/w  systems,  apply¬ 
ing  computer  science,  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  mathematical  analysis, 
with  3  years  of  experience  using 
ORACLE  RDBMS,  PL/SQL, 
Pro'C,  Jam,  Unix  and  Windows 
and  at  least  one  year  experi¬ 
ence  with  Designer  2000  and 
Developer  2000.  Analyzes  s/w 
reqs.  and  performs  testing  and 
user  training  after  development. 
Extensive  travel  and  frequent 
relocation.  Master’s  degree  in 
one  of  several  limited  fields: 
engineering,  mathematics,  com¬ 
puter  science  or  physics. 
$75,000/yr.  40  hours/wk.,  9:00 
am  -  5:00  pm.  Send  resumes, 
listing  job  order  number 
9081797,  to:  Mr.  Stan  Majesky, 
Manager  Greene  County  Job 
Center,  653  East  High  St., 
Waynesburg,  PA  15370. 


Senior  Software  Developer 
Analyze,  des,  dev,  imple¬ 
ment  and  suppt  client/ 
server  business  oriented 
Windows  or  NT 
apps  using  Visual  C-n-. 
$70,000/yr;  40  hrs./wk., 
9am-5pm.  Must  poss.  MSc. 
deg  or  equiv  foreign  deg  in 
Comp  Sc.  or  related  field, 
plus  3  yrs  exp  in  job  offered 
or  3  yrs  exp  in  S.W.  Eng. 
Place  of  employment  and 
interview;  Atlanta,  GA.  If 
offered  employment,  must 
have  proof  of  legal  authority 
to  work  in  the  U.S.  Clip  ad 
and  send  with  two  resumes 
to:  Job  No.  GA 
6221847,  2943  N.  Druid 
Hills  Rd.,  Atlanta,  GA 
30329  or  the  nearest 
Department  of  Labor  Field 
Service  Office. 


Programmer/Analyst  -  40%  of 
time  at  client  sites  nationwide; 
60%  of  time  at  Co.  loc  in  Mari¬ 
etta,  GA.  Analyze,  design,  devel¬ 
op,  implement  &  maintain  appli¬ 
cations.  Utilize  DB2,  CICS  & 
COBOL.  Bachs/Comp.  Sci,  Engg 
or  Math,  lyr/exp.  in  job  offered  or 
1  yr  as  Systems  Engr  or  Sys¬ 
tems  Analyst  performing  the 
above.  Sev.  positions  avail. 
40hrs/wk  (8-5;  M-F)  $58.250/yr. 
Report  or  send  two  resumes  to: 
Georgia  Dept,  of  Labor,  Job 
Order  #GA  6231549,  465  Big 
Shanty  Rd,  Marietta,  GA  30066- 
3303  or  the  nearest  Dept,  of 
Labor  Field  Service  Office.  Must 
have  proof  of  legal  authority  to 
work  in  the  U.S.  An  employer 
paid  ad. 


Software  engineer  with  2  years  of 
experience  as  a  s/w  engineer  or 
computer  professional,  who  will 
develop  s/w  systems,  applying 
computer  science,  engineering, 
and  mathematical  analysis,  with 
2  years  of  experience  using 
ORACLE  RDBMS,  Windows, 
Visual  Basic.  Analyzes  s/w  reqs. 
and  performs  testing  and  user 
training  after  development.  Ex¬ 
tensive  travel  and  frequent  relo¬ 
cation.  Bachelor's  degree  in  one 
of  several  limited  fields:  engineer¬ 
ing,  mathematics,  computer  sci¬ 
ence  or  physics.  $81,00(Wr.  40 
hours/wk.,  9:00  am  -  5:00  pm. 
Send  resumes,  listing  job  order 
number  9081786,  to:  Mr.  Richard 
Intocaso,  Actg.,  Mgr.  Beaver 
County  Job  Center,  120  Mer¬ 
chant  St..  Ambridge,  R4  15003. 


Software  engineer  with  3  years 
of  experience  as  a  s/w  engineer 
or  computer  professional,  who 
will  develop  s/w  systems,  apply¬ 
ing  computer  science,  engi¬ 
neering,  and  mathematical 
analysis,  with  3  years  of  experi¬ 
ence  using  ORACLE  RDBMS, 
UNIX  and  some  experience 
with  Pro'C,  SQL  Forms,  and 
SQL  Reportwriter.  Analyzes  s/w 
reqs.  and  performs  testing  and 
user  training  after  development. 
Extensive  travel  and  frequent 
relocation.  Master’s  degree  in 
one  of  several  limited  fields: 
engineering,  mathematics,  com¬ 
puter  science  or  physics. 
$65,000/yr.  40  hours/wk.,  9:00 
am  -  5:00  pm.  Send  resumes, 
listing  job  order  number 
1017863,  to:  Mr.  James  Clark, 
Manager  Uniontown  Job 
Center,  32  Iowa  St.,  Uniontown, 
PA  15401. 


Software  engineer  with  5  years 
of  experience  as  a  s/w  engineer 
or  computer  professional,  who 
will  develop  s/w  systems,  apply¬ 
ing  computer  science,  engineer¬ 
ing,  and  mathematical  analysis, 
with  5  years  of  experience  using 
ORACLE  RDBMS,  and  UNIX, 
with  at  least  one  year  of  experi¬ 
ence  with  PDSQL,  SQL'Loader, 
SQL'Plus,  Oracle  Forms  and 
Oracle  Reports.  Analyzes  s/w 
reqs.  and  performs  testing  and 
user  training  after  development. 
Extensive  travel  and  frequent 
relocation.  Bachelor's  degree  in 
one  of  several  limited  fields: 
engineering,  mathematics,  com¬ 
puter  science  or  physics. 
$85,000/yr.  40  hours/wk.,  9:00 
am  -  5:00  pm.  Send  resumes, 
listing  job  order  number 
6017912,  to:  Mr.  Terry  Faust, 
Manager  Washington  Job 
Center,  75  East  Maiden  St., 
Washington,  PA  15301. 


SENIOR  SOFTWARE  ENGI¬ 
NEER:  Consult  with  client  to 
ascertain  and  define  their  busi¬ 
ness  requirements  or  problem 
areas  and  utilize  technical  exper¬ 
tise  to  provide  solutions  to  client 
needs.  Analyze,  design,  develop, 
test  and  implement  custom  soft¬ 
ware  packages  to  meet  client 
specifications  in  large  complex 
systems  in  IBM  mainframe  envi¬ 
ronment  using  CICS,  DB2.  Also 
responsible  for  quality  control 
methods  and  standards.  Masters 
Degree  in  Computer  Science.  2 
years  In  the  job  offered  or  2  years 
in  a  related  occupation.  Systems 
Analyst.  Salary  $63,960.CX)  per 
year.  Job  Site/Dallas,  TX  ;  Main 
ofc./lrvine,  CA.  Apply  at  the  Texas 
Workforce  Commission,  Dallas, 
Texas,  or  send  resume  to  the 
Texas  Workforce  Commission, 
1117  Trinity,  Room  424T,  Austin, 
Texas  78701 ,  J.O.  #  TX  061 0830. 
“Ad  Paid  by  An  Equal 
Opportunity  Employer.” 


Software  engineer  With  3  years 
of  experience  as  a  s/w  engi¬ 
neer  or  computer  professional, 
who  will  develop  s/w  systems, 
applying  computer  science, 
engineering,  and  mathematical 
analysis,  with  3  years  of  expe¬ 
rience  using  ORACLE 
RDBMS,  Case  3.0,  Designer 
2000,  SQL  and  Oracle  Forms. 
Analyzes  s/w  reqs.  and  per¬ 
forms  testing  and  user  training 
after  development.  Extensive 
travel  and  frequent  relocation. 
Master’s  degree  in  one  of  sev¬ 
eral  limited  fields;  engineering, 
mathematics,  computer  sci¬ 
ence  or  physics.  $60,000/yr.  40 
hours/wk.,  9:00  am  -  5:00  pm. 
Send  resumes,  listing  job  order 
number  8035878,  to:  Mr. 
Duane  M.  Brentzel,  Mana^r 
Office  of  Employment  Security, 
599  Sells  Lane,  Greensburg, 
PA  15601. 


Programmer/Analyst  -  client 
sites  in  Atlanta,  GA  &  Co.  loc  in 
Marietta,  GA.  Analyze,  design, 
develop:  code,  test  &  maintain 
applications.  Utilize  DB2,  CICS 
&  COBOL.  Bachs/Engg,  Math, 
Comp.  Sci,  Electronics.  1  yr/ 
exp.  in  job  offered  or  1  yr  as 
Systems  Engr  performing  the 
above.  Sev.  positions  avail. 
40hrs/wk  (8-5;  M-F)  $58,250/yr. 
Report  or  send  two  resumes  to: 
Georgia  Dept,  of  Labor,  Job 
Order  #GA  6231469,  465  Big 
Shanty  Rd,  Marietta,  GA 
30066-3303  or  the  nearest 
Dept,  of  Labor  Field  Service 
Office.  Must  have  proof  of  legal 
authority  to  work  in  the  U.S.  An 
employer  paid  ad. 


TOP  JO 
BEST 

Groce  Technologies  is  a  nationwide,  senior-level 
systems-integrotion  and  application-development  firm. 

Currently,  we  have  the  following  opportunities: 

Oracle  Financials  Technical  Architects 

•  Oracle  Financials  Practice  Manager 

•  Sr.  Oracle  Financials  Architect 

•  Oracle  Financial  Programmers 

Peoplesoft  Technical  Architects 

•  PeopleSoft  Practice  Manager 

•  Sr.  PeopleSoft  Architects 

Data  Warehousing/DSS 

•  Oracle  Express,  Brio,  Informatica,  COGNOS,  MicroStrafegy, 

Information  Advantage,  Business  Objects 

DBS  (GEAC) 

•  M&D/MSA 

•  AP/PO,  CP,  HR,  GL,  FA,  AR,  1C,  on-site/off-site 

Sr,  Account  Executive  ^ 

•  New  Jersey  Office  •  North  Carolina  Office  Technoujgi^ 

For  immediate  consideration,  please  call/fax  or  send  resume 
including  position  of  interest  to:  GRACE  TECHNOLOGIES, 

TEL:  800-767-7017,  ext  341  or  353,  FAX:  800-241-2620 
E-mail:  Recruiting@gracetech.com 

in  Southeast  Region,  contact  Tom  McCann,  TEL:  704-571-3935, 

FAX:  704-571-3936,  E-mail:  tomm@gracetech.com 


#Grace 


When  was 
the  last 
time  a 
great  job 
found 
you? 

That’s  what  we  thought.  You 
already  know  Computemorld as  a 
great  resource  for  career 
opportunities.  Now  we're  bringing 
you  Computerworid  Career 
Central,  the  service  where  the  jobs 
find  you. 

If  you’re  a  software  development 
professional,  visit 

www.computerworldcareers.com, 

fill  out  a  Member  Profile  and 
submit  it.  We’ll  find  jobs  matched 
to  your  skills,  experience  and 
preferences  and  send  them  to  you, 
confidentially,  via  e-mail. 

Computemorld  Career  Central  is 
the  hassle-free,  cost-free,  we-do- 
the-work-so-you-don't-have-to  job 
matching  service  that  works. 

You  work  hard  enough.  Go  to 
www.computerworldcareers.com 
and  let  Computemorld  Career 
Central  6o  the  rest. 

COMPUTERWORID 

Career  Central" 

www.computerworldcareers.com 


TRIAD  DATA  INC./ 
RENAISSANCE  WORLDWIDE 


Triad  Data  Inc/Ranalssanca  Worldwida  places  talented 
professionals  with  Fortune  100  clients  nationwide.  Our 
Professional  Services  Division  has  opportunities  for 
Programmer/Analyata.Syatenw  Analysts  and  Sottwara 
Enginaara  with  the  following  skills: 

Cobol(IMSorDB2)a  PL1  ■  CICS  ■  Adabas/Natural 
Unix  ■  C/C-fWJava  ■  CNE  ■  Technical  RecruHera 
Smalltalk  ■  Paoplasoit  ■  Sybass  Davslopars 
Lotus  Notas  ■  WIrtdowa  NT  ■  Visual  C++ 
PC  Suppon/Help  Desk  ■  Oracia  DBA  ■  DalphI 
Infonnix  Davaiopara  ■  Intamal  Devalapsrs  ■  Oracia 
Systams  Administrators-Unix,  Windows  NT,  Novall 

Multiple  posHionB  are  available  in  the  folowing  meliopoitan  areas: 
■  Boston  ■  Madison  aMllwaukaa  ■Minnaapolis 
■  Austin  ■  New  York  City  ■  Atlanta  ■  Dallas 

We  oflsr  medicalfdental  insurarxs,  vacation.  401 K.  referal  bonuses, 
and  more.  For  immediate  consideration,  serxMax  your  resume  to 

M.  Jackman,  Triad  Data,  IncJRenaissance  Worldwida 
SIS  Madison  Avs.,  Suits  1810,  Naw  York,  NY  10022 
FAX;  212-832-7091 

a-mail:  mjackman@nyc.triaddata.com 
http//www.triaddata.com 


Computer  Sdenoes 
Coipoiation  (CSC) 

Massachusetts,  Texas, 

New  Jersey 

Consider  the  following  open¬ 
ings  for  systems  develop¬ 
ment/management/consulting 
positions: 

•  Managing  Associates 

•  Systems  Architects 

•  Senior  Business  Consultants 

•  Systems  Engineers/ 

Supply  Chain 

•  Special  Markets  Expert 

Consultants 

•  Technical  Consultants  and 

Team  Leaders 

•  Senior  Programmer/Analysts 

•  Senior  Project  Managers 

•  Senior  Business  Analysts 
Requires  at  least  a  bachelor’s 
degree  (or  equiv.)  in  Computer 
Science,  Engineering,  Business 
or  related  nelds  plus  relevant 
work  experience.  A  Master’s 
degree  is  desirable.  Travel 
required.  Salary  DOE.  Send  ad 
&  resume  to  Ad#  31281-7 
Attn:  Patty  McNally,  2100  East 
Grand  Avenue,  D  Segundo, 

CA  90245. 


At  Tivoli,  we're  rethinking  technology  everyday. 
Through  commitment,  strategy,  and  service,  we're 
opening  the  doors  to  new  ideas  on  how  we  can 
continue  to  make  a  difference.  And  our  merger  with 
IBM  ensures  the  delivery  of  products  and  services 
that  enable  the  world  to  manage  growing  comput¬ 
ing  environments  securely,  reliably,  and  consistently. 
Right  now,  we  have  the  following  opportunities  at 
our  state-of-the-art  facility  in  Austin,  TX: 

•  LOTUS  NOTES  ADMINISTRATOR 
•  MANAGER,  DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR 

•  COURSE  DEVELOPER 

•  DATABASE  ADMINISTRATOR 

•  IT  APPLICATIONS  DEVELOPER 

•  MANAGER,  INTERNAL  APPLICATIONS 

•  SAP/ABAP  DEVELOPER 

•  WEB  AND  LOTUS  NOTES  MANAGER 

Make  a  difference  for  your  career  by  forwarding  your 
resume  to:  Samantha  Silver,  TIVOLI  SYSTEMS,  Inc., 
9442  Capital  of  Texas  Hwy.,  North,  Suite  500, 
Austin,  TX  78759.  Fax:  512-418-4151.  Ph: 
512-43^8404.  E-mail:  samantha.silveretivoli.com 
An  equal  opportunity  employer,  we  value  the 
diversity  of  our  workplace. 


www.tivoli.com 
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Ah,  sunny  Florida! 

ntimber  of  information  systems  professionals  are  head¬ 
ing  south  for  employment  opportunities  in  the  Sun¬ 
shine  State.  Cities  such  as  Jacksonville,  Tallahassee, 
Orlando,  Tampa  and  others  in  northern  and  central 
Florida  are  experiencing  rising  demand  for  program¬ 
mers,  analysts,  database  administrators,  systems  ad¬ 
ministrators,  network  administrators,  engineers  and 
other  information  systems  talent. 

With  the  allure  of  sun,  sand  and  surf  come  numer¬ 
ous  individuals  who  hope  to  relocate  to  Florida  and  take 


_ REGIONAL  SCOPE 

Northern  &  Central  Florida 

IT  managers  will  pay  you  bigger  saiaries 
and  sometimes  sign-on  bonuses  to  take  their  job  offers, 
in  exchange,  they  expect  you  to  stay  /  BY  KERRY  LEE 


advantage  of  the  natural  enticements  and  the  IS  jobs. 

But  out-of-state  talent  may  be  attracted  to  the  region 
for  the  wrong  reasons.  Ray  E.  Smith,  president  of 
Smith  &  Associates,  an  IS  recruiting  firm  in  Savannah, 
Ga.,  says  local  employers  are  most  interested  in  indi¬ 
viduals  who  have  a  bit  of  staying  power. 

"One  of  the  things  that  employers  are  really  looking 
for,  in  addition  to  the  skills,  is  someone  with  some  con¬ 
nection  to  the  area,  a  reason  to  be  in  the  area,”  Smith 
says.  “Employers  are  looking  for  stability  in  employees 
[just  as]  some  employees  are  looking  for  stability  in 
companies.  They  don’t  want  to  have  a  swinging  door; 
they’re  looking  to  hire  employees  that  are  going  to  stick 
with  them  for  a  while.” 

The  loyalty  factor  can  be  a  difficult  one  to  put  a  price 
tag  on:  To  get  loyalty,  you  have  to  pay  more.  If  you’re 
willing  to  pay  more,  you  help  fuel  the  paper  chase 
around  rising  salaries.  Carol  Kren,  a  recruiting  consul¬ 
tant  in  the  information  systems  division  at  Drmhill  Pro¬ 
fessional  Search  in  Tampa,  says  IS  managers  may 
quickly  find  themselves  in  a  “bidding  war”  to  attract 
and  retain  qualified  personnel. 

“If  a  company’s  going  to  basically  go  into  a  war,  a 
bidding  war  to  get  them,  where’s  the  loyalty .5”  Kren 
says.  “They’re  not  hiring  you  because  you’re  exactly 
what  they  want;  they’re  hiring  you  because  there’s  just 
a  need.  The  loyalty  that  employees  used  to  have  to  the 
companies,  it’s  just  not  there  anymore.  Someone  can 
get  a  job  and  six  months  later,  a  recruiter  calls  them 
about  a  better  job,  and  they’re  gone.” 

Dunhill’s  candidates  turn  down  job  offers  all  the 
time,  Kren  says.  “They  [turn  them  down]  because  of 
counteroffers.  Either  their  current  company  offers 
them  a  great  salary  to  stay  on  board  or  another  com¬ 
pany  offers  them  $5,000  or  $10,000  more.  How  can 
someone  making  $35,000  expect  $50,000.^  Well  they 
do,  and  they  get  it,”  she  says. 

Professionals  who  are  considering  a  move  to  Florida 


should  keep  in  mind  that  Florida  has  no  state  income 
tax,  Kren  says.  So  salaries  often  are  lower  than  they  are 
in  other  states. 

ENTERPRISING  OPPORTUNITIES 

As  for  the  IT  talent  in  demand,  “The  implementation 
of  enterprise  packages  is  very  hot  right  now,”  says  Sta¬ 
cie  Collins,  national  staffing  manager  for  the  manufac¬ 
turing,  retail  and  distribution  line  of  business  at  KPMG 
Peat  Marwick  LLP.  “Everything  from  SAP  to  Oracle  to 
PeopleSoft,  Baan  and  J.  D.  Edwards  —  those  are  the 
packages  we  concentrate  on.  Client/server  development, 
network  architecture,  electronic  commerce  and,  of 
course,  the  year  2000  issue  is  big  right  now,”  she  says. 

There  is  always  a  good  market  for  Cobol  program¬ 
mers  and  object-oriented  programmers.  Smith  says.  Al¬ 
so  on  the  rise:  demand  for  Visual  Basic  and  C-i-i-  and  a 
growing  need  for  PowerBuilder  programmers.  □ 


Lee  is  a  freelance  writer  in  Austin,  Texas. 

IS  SALARIES  IN 

NORTHERN 

&  CENTRAL  FLORIDA 

■  Title 

Salary  ■ 

CIO/VP  of  IS 

$94,000 

Director  of  IS 

$65,000 

Data  processing  manager 

$51,000 

Senior  programmer/analyst 

$41,000 

Programmer/analyst 

$36,000 

Help  desk  operator 

$24,000 

Computer  operator 

$24,000 

All  salary  figures  Include  base  pay  plus  bonus  compensation. 
Source:  Computerworld's  1997  Annual  Salary  Survey 


Sign-on  bonuses 
catching  on 

Though  they  are  averse  to  actu¬ 
ally  using  the  term  “sign-on 
bonus,”  many  local  IS  recruiters 
admit  that  more  companies  are 
offering  financial  incentives  to 
prospective  employees  to  come 
on  board. 

“They’re  getting  the  moon, 
the  stars,  the  sun,  everything. 
[They’re  getting]  real-estate 
fees,  closing  costs,  excellent  re¬ 
location  packages,  plus  some 
sign-on  bonuses,  plus  just  in¬ 
credible  salaries,”  says  Carol 
Kren,  recruiting  consultant  in 
the  IS  division  of  Dunhill  Pro¬ 


fessional  Search. 

Though  they  are  evaluated 
case-by-case,  most  sign-on 
bonuses  range  from  $1,000  to 
$5,000  on  top  of  an  employee’s 
annual  salary,  says  Ray  E. 

Smith,  president  of  Smith  &, 
Associates,  a  recruiting  firm  for 
IS  professionals. 

“That's  usually  given  upon 
signing,  an  initial  amount  up 
front  with  maybe  a  portion  of 
the  amount  agreed  to  at  certain 
intervals  of  employment,  after 
six  months,  a  year  or  whatever. 
Basically,  it’s  used  as  an  incen¬ 
tive  to  keep  the  employee  on 
the  job,”  Smith  says. 

Kren  says  many  employers 
give  a  sign-on  bonus  equivalent 
to  one  month’s  salary. 


The  likelihood  of  receiving  a 
sign-on  bonus  often  depends 
on  the  employee’s  skills  and 
job  title,  experts  say. 

“Usually  when  we  look  at 
salaries,  we  bring  people  in 
based  upon  what  they  bring  to 
the  table  and  where  they  fit  in 
with  our  current  staff,"  says 
Stacie  Collins,  national  staffing 
manager  for  the  manufacturing, 
retail  and  distribution  line  of 
business  at  KPMG.  “One  thing 
that  we’re  very  cognizant  of  is 
that  you  don’t  want  to  bring 
someone  in  with  two  years  of 
experience  and  pay  them  more 
than  your  whole  group  who  has 
four  years  of  experience.” 

Many  companies  have  to 
adjust  salaries  and  benefits  of 


existing  staff  to  compensate  for 
sign-on  bonuses  of  new  hires. 

THE  SKINNY  ON 
SIGN-ON  BONUSES 

AMOUNT  OF  BONUS: 

$1,000  to  $5,000  or  one 
month’s  salary 

WHO  GETS  THEM:  Year  2000 
conversion  professionals,  SAP 
programmers,  PowerBuilder 
programmers 

STRINGS  ATTACHED:  Bonus¬ 
es  may  be  contingent  upon 
the  length  of  employment; 
rescinded  if  the  employee 
quits;  tied  to  health  insurance, 
housing  costs,  relocation 
expenses,  etc.  Often  absorbed 
by  the  first  raise. 


And  as  long  as  the  IS  market 
continues  to  house  a  large  de¬ 
mand  for  qualified  profession¬ 
als  and  a  relatively  small  sup¬ 
ply,  the  practice  of  offering 
sign-on  bonuses  will  continue, 
experts  say. 

“I  think  we’ll  continue  to  see 
it  as  long  as  the  market  and 
technology  is  such  a  hot  area, 
so  I  don’t  really  see  it  slowing 
down,”  Collins  says. 

“The  effect  can  be  very  nega¬ 
tive  on  the  marketplace  in 
terms  of  people  just  buying 
people,  so  I  hope  to  see  it  com¬ 
ing  in  line  as  things  kind  of 
steady  off.  But  if  the  demand 
continues  to  be  like  it  has  been, 
the  sky  may  be  the  limit,” 
Collins  says.  —  Kerry  Lee 
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In  information  technology  consulting,  the  right  contract  agency  can  help  make  the  difference  between  a  good  career  and  a  great 
one.  Our  preferred  vendor  relationships  can  help  you  secure  challenging  and  rewarding  opportunities  with  some  of  North 
America’s  most  exciting  employers  so  you  can  perfect  your  skills  and  improve  your  marketability.  We  reward  you  with  attractive 
rates  and  provide  support  that  helps  you  focus  on  the  work  that’s  important  to  you: 

•  Cafeteria  benefits  plan  •  Direct  deposit  •  Weekly  paycheck 

•  A  401(k)  that  matches  contributions  up  to  50%  •  VIP  placement  program  to  reduce  downtime  between  assignments. 

To  join  the  New  Boston  team,  send  your  resume  to  resumes.cw(^newboston.com  or  fax  to  781/935-6152. 

Search  our  nationwide  database  of  current  opportunities  at  www.newboston.com. 

33  regional  offlces  in  the  US,  Europe  and  India  •  National  Division  serving  all  of  North  America 

A  Member  of  the  Select  Appointments  (Holdings)  PLC  Group  of  Companies  Equal  Opportunity  Employer 


NEW  BOSTON 
SYSTEMS 


Global  Presence.  Local  focus. 


New  York  Newport  Beach,  CA  Pittsburgh  Pompano  Beach  Raleigh,  NC  Richmond,  VA  Sacramento  San  Francisco 


DATABASE 
ADMINISTRATOR/ 
SYSTEM  MANAGER 


Let  your  career  take  flight  with  Unison 
Industries,  the  world's  leading  manufacturer 
of  aircraft  ignition  systems.  We  have  an  immediate 
opening  in  sunny  Jacksonville,  Florida,  for  an 
individual  to  be  responsible  for  the  design  and 
maintenance  of  business  application  databases, 
including  development  of  new  database  files, 
modifications  to  existing  fil^,  database  security 
and  recovery.  Responsibilities  will  also  include 
maintaining  business  application  computer 
systems  (hardware/OS  software,  supervision 
of  business  application  processing,  and 
telecommunications) . 

The  qualified  candidate  will  possess  a 
minimum  of  2  years  DBA  experience,  preferably 
in  SUPRA  DBMS  environment,  along  with  the 
ability  to  develop  and  maintain  DCL  procedures. 
A  minimum  of  2  years  experience  with  VAX/Open 
VMS  systems  cmd  teleconununications  systems 
experience  are  also  necessary.  A  Bachelor's 
degree  is  preferred. 

Please  send  cover  letter,  resume  and  salary 
history/requirements,  to:  Unison  Industries, 
Attn:  Shana  Quiim,  7575  Ba3uneadows  Way, 
Jacksonville,  FL  32256;  Fax:  (904)  739-4018; 

Email:  shanal@mediaone.neL  EOE  M/F/D/V. 

Unison 


Analysts 


Brighten  Y®ur  future 


in  Clearwater,  Florida! 


We  are  a  financial  services  company  which  specializes  in 
life  insurance,  annuities  and  mutual  funds.  Located  in 
Florida's  Tampa  Bay  area,  we  are  known  as  Western 
Reserve  Life.lDEX  Mutual  Funds  and  InterSecurities.Our 
assets  are  over  $8  billion  and  we  have  a  workforce  of 
1 100.  Our  parent  company,  AEGON  NV,  is  one  of  the 
largest  Insurance  Groups  in  the  world. 


MAINFRAME  PROG  RAM  MER/ANALYSTS 


Responsible  for  the  design,  maintenance  and 
implementation  of  new  applications,  COBOL,  COBOL  II, 
COBOL  370  LE.  BAL.VSAM,  CICS  and  MVS  JCL  Life 
insurance  industry  experience.  Life  70,  Life  Comm, 
Cybertek/Cyperlife,  CK4  and  Vantage  desired. 


BUSINESS  ANALYSTS 


IS  and  insurance  industry  experience  desired. 


Tampa  Bay  offers  one  of  the  most  affordable  housing 
markets  in  the  country,  no  state  income  tax  and  an 
incredibly  beautiful  climate.  Our  friendly,  informal 
environment  calls  for  year-round,  business-casual  attire. 
We  provide  exceptional  compensation,  relocation,  and 
benefits.  Send  resumes  to:  HR  Dept.,  201  Highland 
Avenue,  Largo,  FL  33770. 

Phone:  1-800-443-9975  exL 
3312.  FAX:  (813)  587-1872. 
e-mail:  jruggierolgAEGON 
USA.com.  EOE 


Cegon 


ORACLE  GURUS 

You  can  make 
a  difference... 

We  are  a  leading  developer  of 
Oracle-based  mission-critical 
business  applications.  If  you  are  an 
innovator  ready  to  take  your  career 
and  our  company  to  the  next  level, 
send  your  resume  today  for 
immediate  consideration. 

•  Cutting  edge  Oracle  technology 

•  Creative  work  environment 

•  Competative  salary  &  incentives 

•  Comprehensive  benefits  package 


SVSTEIVIS 


Fax  resume  to:  813.531.8126 
E-Mail:  hr@designdatasys.com 

www.designdatasystems.com 
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COMPUTERWORLD 

c(gr  e  e  r  s 


Find  I.T. 
Consulting 
Careers 
Here 


computerworl(dcareers.com 


computerworldcareers.com 


IMA  Plus,  one  of  North  Florida’s  leading  consulting  firms, 
has  recently  been  acquired  by  Personnel  Group  of  America,  Inc.  This 
merger  has  increased  our  resources  and  made  us  an  even  stronger 
presence  in  the  IT  services  industry.  As  a  result,  we  now  offer  better 
services  for  our  clients  and  better  opportunities  for  our  employees. 

If  you’re  looking  for  fun  in  the  sun,  and  have  experience  with  any  of  the 
following  skills,  please  submit  your  resume. 

•  COBOL,  DB2/IMS  •  SYBASE/ORACIE  DBA 

•  C,  C++,  UNIX  •  JAVA,  WEB  DEV. 

•  AS/400,  RPG  OR  COBOL  •  VISUAL  BASIC,  ROMS 

We  offer  our  employees  the  most  comprehensive  benefits  package, 
generous  pay  scales,  40I(k)  and  stock-purchase  plans. 

IMA  Plus 

9428  Baymeadows  Rd.,  Suite  500 

JacksonvUle,  FL  32256 

PH;  800-IMA-18g6  or 

904-636-6100 

FAX:  904-737-0666  J 

EmaU:  jobs@im.plus.com  ,^K&.rn3.  DlUS 

ENTERPRISE  COMPUTER  J.  SOLUTIONS 
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Our  global  advantage 
reaches  beyond  Y2K. 


Don’t  wait  for  the  new  century  to  realize 
I  *  the  advantages  of  offshore  resources, 

[*  global  project  teams,  and  a  worid  of 
transitional  outsourcing  opportunities. 

I'  It’s  all  available  today  at  IMR,  where  the 

r  world  is  our  platform  for  growth! 

All  opportunities  require  multiplatform 
experieitce  in  one  or  more  of  the 
following.  MAINFRAME:  IBM-MF,  DB2, 
IMS-DB/DC,  COBOL,  COBOL  II,  aCS, 
APS,  IDMS,  ADS/O,  ADABAS/NATURAL, 
PL/I,  Assembler,  andADW,  CLIENT/ 
SERVER/PC  TECHNOLOGY:  C++,  Q 
UNIX,  ORACLE,  ORACLE  2000,  SYBASE, 
PowerBuilder,  Windows-NT,  Visual  Basic, 
lEF  5  3,  OOD,  GUI,  and  SQL 


For  immediate  consideration, 
please  call  (800)  490-1300 
24  hours/day,  7  days/week, 

Or  apply  online  at 
http:/ /  W’W'W’.  resjobs.com/  imr 
No  resume  needed!  EOE. 


IMMEDIATE 

r.S. -Based  Opportunities 


•  Technical  Project 
Managers/Leaders 

•  Technical  ^ledalists/ 
Architects 

•  Systems  Analysts 

•  Systems  Architects 

•  Programmei/Analysts 

•  Programmers 


c 
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The  World  Looks  To  IMR: 

A  Leader  In  A  Time  01  Change 


•Ckimler  (beidqiiaileis)  •Boston  •Rochester 
•DiIis  •Adinli^  Chicigo  •Toronto  •Bdhut  •London 
•Sidney  •Baigilore  &  Mumbai,  India 


GATX  Logistics  inc., 


is  the  industry  leader  In  providing  totally  integrated  third  party  logistics  services.  With  more 
than  100  facilities  throughout  North  and  South  America,  our  services  include  contract  ware¬ 
housing,  inventory  management,  transportation,  packaging,  freight  management,  and  other 
value  added  programs. 


Lead  Software  Developers 

Two  positions  available  to  function  in  a  lead  role  on  development  projects  in  the  logistics, 
warehousing  industries.  Responsibilities  for  participating  in  all  project  phases  are:  analysis, 
design,  coding  and  Implementation.  Must  be  willing  to  work  as  a  'hands  on’  developer  through¬ 
out  the  project  life-cycle  and  have  the  ability  to  lead  small  teams.  Undergraduate  college  de¬ 
gree  preferred,  or  the  equivalent  combination  of  education  and  training.  At  least  5  years 
pri^amminE^analysis  experience  and  knowledge  of  relational  database  design  required.  Ad¬ 
ditional  requirements  include:  PC  development  experience  in  an  NT  environment  and  Visual 
Basic  skills  or  CASE  Tools  experience  in  an  AS/400  and  NT  environment  (Visual  Basic  a  plus). 


Network  Analyst 

Responsible  for  planning,  implementing  and  supporting  Novell  and  Microsoft  NT  infrastructure. 
Supports/troubleshoots  PC  and  network  server  hardware  and  software.  Plans  and  manages 
technical  aspects  of  new  business  start-ups,  site  moves  and  upgrades,  provides  connectivity 
to  customer  sites.  Provides  input  to  equipment  selection,  installation  and  maintenance.  Main¬ 
tains  documentation  for  site  inventories  and  configurations,  generates  status  reports  and  makes 
site  visits  as  required.  Technical  degree  or  equivalent  experience  and  4  to  6  years  experience 
working  as  a  lead  technical  analyst  required.  Knowledge  of  Netware  3.12  and  4.11,  Microsoft 
NT  4.0  Server  and  Desktop,  Windows  3.X,  WIN95  operating  systems,  SNA  and  CITRIX  WinFrame 
Server  a  plus.  Must  also  have  excellent  problem  solving  skills,  customer  orientation,  organiza¬ 
tional  and  time  management  skills  and  have  the  ability  to  travel  15%. 


Sr.  Telecommunications  Analyst 

Manages  local  and  remote  PBX  configurations,  formulates  technical  design  and  direction  for 
voice  systems,  plans  and  manages  technical  aspects  of  new  business  start-ups  and  site  up¬ 
grades,  provides  connectivity  to  customer  sites.  Maintains  documentation  for  site  inventories 
and  configurations,  generates  status  reports  and  makes  site  visits  as  required.  Technical  de¬ 
gree  or  equivalent  experience  and  5  to  8  years  experience  working  as  a  lead  telecommunica¬ 
tions  analyst  (voice  and  data)  required.  Must  also  have  excellent  problem  solving,  customer 
orientation,  leadership,  organizational  and  time  management  skills. 


Visual  C+'t  skills,  Synon  2E,  and  development  of  Intranet/intemet  enabled  business  applica¬ 
tions  a  plus  for  all  positions. 


We  offer  an  excellent  salary  and  benefits  package,  relocation  pack¬ 
age,  career  growth  opportunities  and  continuing  education  programs. 
Please  apply  on-line  to:  www.occ.com/loglstlcs,  or  e-mail: 
leczocbo9gatx.com,  or  Fax  to:  (904)  396-5647.  Equal  Opportunity 
Affirmative  Action  Employer  M/F/D/V 


GADC 


HOMESIDE  LENDING  IS... 

INNOVATION 

_ I 

At  HomeSide  Lending,  Inc.,  we  have  a  simple  mission.  We're  dedicated  to  helping  our  clients  get  mortgages  in 
the  most  convenient,  timely  and  cost  efficient  manner  possible.  Through  this  goal,  HomeSide  Lending  has  become 
a  leader  in  mortgage  origination  and  service,  and  has  helped  more  than  a  million  Americans  realize  the  dream 
of  home  ownership.  Currently,  we  have  the  following  opportunities  in  Jacksonville,  FL; 


Business  Analyst 


Requires  a  BA/BS  degree  or  equivalent 
business  experience.  One  year  in  a  PC 
and  mainframe  corporate  support 
environment  is  essential.  Must  be 
experienced  with  installation  and 
configurah'on  of  PC  systems,  lap¬ 
tops  and  printers. 


Senior  Database 
Administrator 

Requires  5  years  experience  in  design,  administration 
or  development  of  client-server  database  systems,  with 
3-f  years  experience  with  MS  SQL  server  6.x  database. 
Must  have  database  modeling,  stored  procedure  & 
trigger  development  skills.  Experience  with  Oracle 
database  administration  or  development  of  client-serv¬ 
er  applications  a  plus. 


Senior  Systems 
ConsultanMnternet 
Development 

Technical  knowledge  of  ISAPI,  CGI,  ASP,  C-f-f, 
Javascript,  MFC,  and  HTML  is  required.  Must  hove 
technical  proficiency  with  Windows  NT  and  SQL 
Server.  Exposure  to  Java,  MTS,  and  VB  preferred. 


Technology  Speciolist 

Requires  3-f  years  in  a  corporate  telecommunicah’ons, 
mainframe  and  PC  support  environment.  Must  have 
good  interpersonal  skills  to  work  with  multiple  users. 
In-depth  knowledge  of  NT  4.0  and  Novell  Netware 
required.  A-f  Certification  preferred.  Must  possess 
a  BA/BS  degree  or  applicable  experience 
and  education. 

Systems  Consultant 

Requires  system  development  experience  in  a  mainframe  or 
client-server  environment.  PeopleSoft  (GL,  AP,  AM)  HP 
UNIX,  Oracle,  N-vision  experience  preferred. 

Testing  Speciolist 

Must  have  3  years  experience  in  the  analysis  of  com¬ 
puter  applications;  development  of  software  regretion 
and  load  testing  processes.  Application  test  suites 
development  experience  is  a  must,  as  are  excellent 
written  and  verbal  communications  skills.  Exposure  to 
testing  software  with  Mercury  Interactive  testing 
products  is  a  plus. 

Technicol  Writer 

Requires  a  BS  in  Computer  Science  or  related  field  and 
3  years  technical  documentation  development 
experience  with  excellent  written  communication  skills. 
ExperierxB  in  on-line  help  systems  development  is  essential. 


We  also  have  the  following  openings  immediately  available  in  our  San  Antonio,  TX  location,  where  our 
servicing  system  resides  on  an  IBM  mainframe  environment; 

•  Programmer  -  Various  Levels  •  Systems  Programmer  -  Various  Levels 

•  Operational  Analyst  •  Business  Systems  Analyst 

•  Operations  Group  Leader 

If  you're  looking  for  a  company  that  fosters  personal  and  professional  growth  while  offering  excellent  solories  and 
benefits,  look  no  further.  Join  our  team  at  HomeSide  Lending  ond  help  us  make  a  difference.  For  consideration, 
qualified  candidates  should  forward  resume,  including  salary  history  to: 


For  Jacksonville,  FL  positions: 

HomeSide  Lending,  Inc. 

Attn:  Human  Resources 
7301  Boymeodows  Way 
Jacksonville,  FL  32256 
Fox:  (904)  281-7774 
or  e-mail:  nigallegos@homeloan.com 

Please  visit  our  website  at  www.homeloan.com. 


For  Son  Antonio,  TX  positions: 
HomeSide  Lending,  Inc. 
Attn:  Humon  Resources 
9601  McAllister  Fwy. 

San  Antonio,  TX  78232 
or  Fax:  (210)  525-7044 


HcmeSide 


LENDING,  INC. 


Homeside  Lending,  Inc.  is  an 
equal  opporlunity/affirmotive  oction 
employer,  M/F/D/V 


COMPUTERWORLD 

c@r  e  e  r  s 

computerworldcareers.com 


Information  Technology  Consnltants 
Global  Resource  Management 
778S  Baymeadows  Way,  Suite  108 
JackaonvUle.  Florida  32356 


Top  Dollar  Paid  for  Technical  Talent 


TransCentury  Year  2000 
IMS  DB/DC,  DB2,  COBOL 


Doni  kxget  about  our  retenal  bonus.  If  you  rater  a  friend  and  we  fate  tm/her.  you 
wt  receive  a  $4000  brxxs  Immedale  Operxngs  For  Dedkaled  pnitessirxials 
wtxise  sateiaction  is  deriwd  from  financial  conpensatxx)  that  exceeds  (he  rann. 
Benefits  include:  Medcal.  Denial.  Ue,  Short  i  Long-term  Dtsatxfety.  40tK 


800408-8005  (voice) 

Email:  RasumeserMoorcafngmtcom 


8884084006  (fax) 

www.rasourcemgmLcom 
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IT  CAREERS  EAST 


RHT  is  one  of  the  fastest  growing  software  consulting  fimis  based  in 
NJ  &  CA.  As  we  grow,  we  are  creating  challenging  positions  for 
cfynamic  professicmals. 

CONSULTANTS 

Nationwide 

We  seek  computer  software  professionals  widi  experience  in  any  of 
the  following  skills: 

•  Mainframe  (COBOL,  CICS.  JCL,  DBZ,  VSAM,  IMS,  DB/DQ 

•  UNIX,  C.  C++ 

•  VbnialBaslc  SO,  Visual  C++,  PowerBuilder 

•  Oracle  (Developers  &  DBA*s) 

•  Oracle  Financials  &  Manufacturing 

•  Lotus  Notes  (Developers  &  Administrators) 

•  Network  Protocols  (TCT/IP,  ISDN,  fyame  Relay) 

•  JAVAflHTMLyCGI,  CORBA,  PERL 

•  AS400.  RPG400.  TELON,  Expediter 

•  MS  SQL  Server  6.x 

•  People  Soft;  SAP  R/3,  ABAP  4,  BASIS,  BAAN 

All  positions  require  strong  communications  &  interpersonal  skills. 
Please  send  resume  including  salary  requirements  to: 

H.R  Department 
Blrla  Horizons  Internationai,  Inc. 

100  Wood  Avenue  South  -  Suite  106 
Iselin,  New  Jersey  08830 
Tel:  (732)  494-2100  •  Fax:  (732)  632-2938 
Viait  our  World  Wide  Web  site  at  www.birla-horizons.com 
**An  Equal  Opportunity  Employer  M/F” 


EMPLOYMENT 


User  Support  Analyst 

Must  have  BS  in  Science,  Engineering  or  Business 
Administration.  Will  provide  full  customer  support  for  SAP  sys¬ 
tem.  Must  have  at  least  two  (2)  years'  experience  in  all  levels  of 
SAP  system,  functional,  theoretical,  practical  and  technical 
expertise  required.  Must  have  documented  knowledge  of  follow¬ 
ing  SAP  system  basics:  Screen  painter,  ABAP/4,  Data 
Dictionary,  and  R/3  versions.  Will  confer  with  users  regarding 
needs  ar^d  ascertain  system  requirements,  develop  conceptual 
design  for  various  SAP  modules,  including  objective,  organiza¬ 
tional  structure  and  description  of  processes,  customize  SAP 
system  to  customer  applications.  WII  provide  project  status 
reports  to  user  management,  and  develop  accurate  documenta¬ 
tion  that  complies  with  company  standards. 

if  no  experience  in  SAP,  do  not  apply.  Must  be  willing  to  travel. 
Salary  range  from  $95,0CX}/yria'’to  $1 10,000  depending  on  expe¬ 
rience.  40hpw.  Several  positions  available. 

Send  resumes  to  James  Hosner  at  Bureau  Van  Dijk  Computer 
Services,  Inc.,  Five  Concourse  Parkway,  Suite  2875,  Atlanta, 
Georgia  30328. 


OPPORTUNITY 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER:  ^- 
erience  in  software  design, 
development,  testing  &  imple¬ 
mentation  in  client  server  a^li- 
cations  using  GUI  event  driven 
programming;  Proven  track 
record  in  C++,  C  language  pro¬ 
gramming  and  Unix  shell  pro¬ 
gramming;  Development  experi¬ 
ence  in  Sybase  System  4.x,  10 
and  Oracle  6.0;  Demonstrated 
ability  in  SQL,  design  and  devel¬ 
opment  of  database  applica¬ 
tions  &  GUI  event  driven  pro¬ 
gramming  experience  using 
Power  builder  3.0  and  4.0.  The 
job  duties  are:  To  write  code, 
complete  programming  and  per¬ 
form  testing  and  debugging  of 
applications.  Also  to  update 
specifications  and  review  docu¬ 
mentation,  interface  with  the 
users  and  R&D  to  define  system 
requirements  and  necessary 
modifications.  Requires  Bach¬ 
elors  in  Engineering  or 
Computer  Science  with  two 
years  experience  in  software 
development.  40  hours  per 
week  at  $42,000/-  per  year. 
Please  serid  resume  to  Case  # 
71917,  PO  Box  #  8968,  Boston, 
MA02114. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER  to  pro¬ 
vide  specialized  consultancy  on 
customer's  location  to  design, 
develop,  analyze,  test  and  imple¬ 
ment  applications  software  in 
client/server  environment  with 
object  oriented  programming 
using  Shell,  Informix  4QL,  Oracle 
in  UNIX  as  RDBMS,  FoxPro  and 
ESQL-C  and  Povi/erBuilder  as 
front-ond;  develop  databases 
using  principles  of  database 
management  systems,  computer 
architecture  and  computer  graph¬ 
ics.  Require:  M.S.  in  Coinputer 
Science,  Electrical  Engineering 
or  Mathemabes  with  three  years 
experierx*  in  the  job  offered  or 
as  Programmer/Systems/Ana- 
lysl  Experience  must  include 
database  applicalions  using 
intormix,  Oracle,  PowerBuilder, 
ESQL-C,  FoxPro  arxl  Shell  pro¬ 
gramming  in  UNIX.  50%  travel  to 
customer  locations  within  the 
United  States  required.  Salary: 
$60,000  per  year,  40  hrs/vrk,  8:30 
am  to  5:%  pm,  M-F.  Mail  resume 
to  President,  Ordusmn  Technolo¬ 
gies.  Inc.,  1950  Spectrum  Circle, 
Suite  400,  Marietta,  GA  30067. 


PROGRAMMER 

ANALYST 

needed  by  Union,  NJ 
Computer  Consulting 
Co.  Must  have 
Bachelors  in 

Computer  Science  or 
Engg  and  2  years 
experience  in  C,  C-F-F, 
UNIX,  VAX-VMS, 
Windows  NT/95, 
Oracle,  Visual  Basic, 
SQL.  Apply  by  resume 
to:  HR  Dept.,  Patel 
Consultants  Corp., 
5525  Morris  Ave., 
Union,  NJ  07083. 


Senior  Software  Engineer  want¬ 
ed  to  support,  maintain  & 
enhcince  Vision  database  incl. 
creating  various  class  structures 
in  the  database  to  support  new 
internal  &  external  data  feeds; 
consistent  perusal  of  database 
for  data  integrity:  train  new 
employees  to  use  Vision  for  their 
specitic  needs;  support  diff.  busi¬ 
ness  grps  within  the  company; 
support  applications  built  using 
Visual  C++,  Visual  Basic,  Vlink  & 
Openvision;  create  user  friendly 
applications  for  company 
employees  using  Vision  for  the 
backend  &  using  either  FtTML  dri¬ 
ven  Internet  Browser  interfaces. 
Visual  C++,  Visual  Basic  or  Excel 
for  the  front  end,  &  using  a  comb, 
of  TCP/IP  internals,  Openvision  & 
Vlink  fcir  the  middleware.  Must 
have  a  Master's  in  Comp.  Sci.,  3 
yrs.  exper.  in  object  oriented  pro¬ 
gramming  in  SmaltTalk  or  C++  or 
Visual  C++,  ind.  at  least  1  yr. 
exper.  w/  Vision  &  ind.  exper.  in 
application  develop,  for  financial 
momt  companies,  &  proficiency 
in  Visual  Basic,  Vlink,  Openvision 
&  TCP/IP  protocols.  Salary 
$90.000/yr.  Send  two  (2) 
resumes  to  Case  #71942,  RO. 
Box  8968,  Boston.  MA  02114. 


Engineering  Support  Manager  - 
For  global  airline  telecom  ser¬ 
vice  provider,  define  &  coordi¬ 
nate  engineering  &  operations 
fechnkal  support  tor  customized 
commercial  bid  proposals;  ana¬ 
lyze  technical  support  requests 
from  sales/support  team,  allo¬ 
cate  resources  to  address  engi¬ 
neering  problems  &  improve 
internal  engineering  support 
processes  by  utilizing  exp  In 
multi-national  telecom  service 
projed  mgmt,  ind.  drafting  of 
Request  for  Proposals,  resource 
mgmt  &  competitive  analyses  on 
engineering  cost/technology 
trends  &  multi-site  operational 
mgmt  Issues;  design  of  WAN/ 
LAN  topology  (incl.  bridge 
routers,  netwo^  mgmt  systems 
&  encryption  systems);  &  com¬ 
munication  network  services/ 
protocols  (X.25/Frame  Relay 
packet  switching;  X.28/X.32 
access;  FDDI  rings,  X.4CX)  mes¬ 
saging,  &  ATM  network  standard). 
40  hrs/wk;  8-5;  $69,648.72/yr. 
Job  in  Atlanta,  GA.  RQMTS: 
Bachelor’s  in  E.E.  or  Telecom.  & 
4yrs  exp  in  job  offered  or  as 
Engineering  Project  Manager/ 
Consultant  w/above  exp.  Report 
or  send  2  resumes  to:  GA  Dept 
of  Ubor,  JO#6231866.  465  Big 
Shanty  Rd.,  Marietta,  GA  30066- 
3303,  or  the  nearest  DOL  Field 
Service  Office. 


SENIOR 

PROGRAMMER 

Analysts  needed  by  NYC 
InfoTech  Co.  Must  have 
2years  experience  develop¬ 
ing  client  server  systems 
using  applications  similar 
to  PowerBuilder,  PFC  or 
other  ftameworks,  OOD, 
OOA,  Enterprise  RDBMS, 
Case  Tools,  Internet  tech¬ 
nologies,  C/C++,  Windows 
NT,  Windows  3.1  &  95, 
UNIX  &  Distributed 
Systems.  Must  have 
Bachelors  in  Computer 
Sci.  or  Engg.  Reply  by 
resume  to:  KK  Dept, 
Gemini  Systems,  Inc. 
61  Broadway,  New 
York,  NY  10006. 


Senior  Software  Consultant  Engi¬ 
neer  -  Responsible  for  business 
development  of  Signalling  Sys¬ 
tem  #7  produds  in  the  Americas. 
Duties  indude  consulting  in  Sig¬ 
nalling  Systems  #7  and  Intelligent 
Networks  architedure  and  partic¬ 
ipating  in  Intelligent  Network 
strategy.  Duties  include  using 
Signalling  System  #7  protocol 
both  ITU  and  ANSI,  and  Intelli¬ 
gent  Network  (IN).  Responsible 
for  design  architecture  for  public 
network  using  wireline  (SCP, 
Senrice  Node,  IP)  and  wireless 
(HRL,  AUC,  EIR,  SMSC)  network 
entities.  Requirements  indude  a 
Master  of  Science  Degree  or 
^uivalent  in  Computer  Engineer¬ 
ing  or  related  field  and  five  years 
of  experience  in  the  job  ottered  or 
relat^  field  of  Software  Engineer 
in  telecommunications  software 
development.  33%  travel  in  North 
America  required.  Position  locat¬ 
ed  in  Nashua,  NH.  40  hr  work 
week:  8:15  am  to  5:00  pm  M-F. 
Salary  $74,027.20/year.  If  you  are 
interested  in  and  qualified  for  the 
above  position,  please  send  this 
ad  with  two  copies  of  your 
resume  or  letter  of  qualification  to 
Job  #98-086,  P.O.  989,  Concord, 
NH  03302-0989. 


Computer  Support  Specialist: 
Provide  on-site  technical  solu¬ 
tions  to  clients  on  a  variety  of 
hardware  &  software  products, 
troubleshoot  &  maintain  hard¬ 
ware  components,  such  as  moni¬ 
tors,  power  supplies,  printers, 
adapter  boards,  drivers  &  moth¬ 
erboards  using  DMM,  CRO, 
waveform  mnerators,  DP  &  LP. 
Install,  conngure  &  maintain  LAN 
using  Windows  NT  &  Novell. 
Install,  configure  &  maintain 
operating  systems  such  as:  DOS, 
Window  3.1,  Windows  95  & 

UNIX.  Perform  help  desk  func¬ 
tions  to  clients  on  the  phone. 
Req.  B.S.  or  equivalency  in  Elec¬ 
trical  Engineering  with  2yrs  exp. 
or  job  offered  as  Computer  Tech¬ 
nician  &  Specialist.  40hrs/wk, 
8:00am-5;00pm.  $30,000yr,  JO# 
NC2607204  &  DOT  code 

039.264-010.  /Applicants  must 
send  resume  w/ss#  to  the  near¬ 
est  Job  Service  office  or  Job 

Service,  500  W.  Trade  Street, 

Charlotte.  NC  28202. 


Project  Manager/Systems 
Analyst  needed  F/T  for  NJ 
Comp  Info  Consulting  Co. 
Job  Location:  Bethlehem,  PA. 
Must  have  1  yr  exp  oversee¬ 
ing  team  in  dvipng  Client- 
server  sys  &  applic  prod 
using  C,  C-I-+  across  Unix, 
VMS  &  OS/2  operating  sys 
with  RDBMS  in  financial  ser¬ 
vices  envrmnt.  Master’s  in 
Comp  Sci  or  Comp  Eng 
needed.  Respond  to:  FIR 
Dept.,  Matrix  Information  Con¬ 
sulting,  Inc.,  365  W  Passaic 
St.,  Rochelle  Park,  NJ  07662. 


PROGRAMMER  Analyst  -  Resp. 
incl  dvipg  Component  Test  Plan 
&  Assembly  Test  Plan,  Prgm 
Dvipmt,  Component  Testing, 
Assembly  Testing,  Review  of 
Prgm  Code,  Component/Assem¬ 
bly  Test  Results.  Create  Test 
Envrmt,  Qlty  Ctrl,  Tech  Support 
&  Prdctn  Support:  in  tollwg 
s/ware  envrmt:  MVS,  TSO/ISPF, 
JCL,  COBOL,  EASYTRIEVE++, 
VSAM,  DB2,  IMS.  DB/DC,  FILE- 
AID,  QMF,  PLATINUM  &  XPE- 
DITER.  40hr/wk.  9a-5p,  $57k/yr. 
Applicants  w/at  least  4yr  exp  In 
job  or  as  Prgmr/Software  Engr 
send  resume  only  to  Hank  Grant 
do  Computer  Horizons  Corp, 
2200  W.  Commercial  Blvd,  #206, 
Ft.  Lauderdale,  FL  33309. 


Sr.  Software  Analyst  -  Boca 
Raton,  FL  -  Conduct  Object 
Oriented  Analysis  &  Design 
for  Info.  Mgt.  apps  on  UNIX 
based  hardware.  Use  C+-+. 
Write  program  specs  &  sys 
docs.  Req:  Bach  in  Comp. 
Sci./Engr  or  Math,  6  mos 
exp.  with  Windows-NT  & 
CORBA  &  2  yr  exp  in  job. 
M-F,  8M-5PM,  40hrs/wk, 
$70,000/yr.  Send  resume 
and  copy  of  ad  to:  Neil 
Crane,  LEVEL  8  SYSTEMS, 
1900  Glades  Rd.,  Boca 
Raton,  FL  33431  Ref:  RS. 


SOFTWARE  ENGINEER; 

Development  of  a  financial 
accounting  system  using 
OFtACLE  7.0  and  its  tools  in  a 
UNIX  enwronment.  Must  have 
demonstrated  ability  using 
OFtACLE  7.0  and  its  associat¬ 
ed  tools  such  as  SQL'FORMS 
3.0,  SQL*PLUS  and 
SQL'LOADER;  demonstrated 
ability  using  PRO'C;  and 
demonstrated  ability  using  C 
and  Shell  Scripts.  Must  have 
Bachelor's  Degree  and  2  years 
experience  in  job  offered  or  In 
software  development.  40 
hrs/wk,  8am-5pm.  $55,000/yr. 
Send  2  resumes  to  Case 
#71882,  P.O.  Box  8968, 
Boston,  MA  021 14. 


When  was  the 
last  time  a  great 
job  found  you? 


That’s  what  we  thought.  You  already  know  Computerworld 
as  a  great  resource  for  career  opportunities.  Now  we're 
bringing  you  Computerworld  Career  Central,  the  service 
where  the  jobs  find  you. 

if  you’re  a  software  development  professional,  visit 
www.computerworldcareers.com,  fill  out  a  Member 
Profile  and  submit  it.  We’ll  find  jobs  matched  to  your 
skills,  experience  and  preferences  and  send  them  to 
you,  confidentially,  via  e-mail. 

Computerworld  Career  Central  is  the  hassle-free, 
cost-free,  we-do-the-work-so-you-don’t-have-to  job 
matching  service  that  works. 

You  work  hard  enough. 

Go  to  www.computerworidcareers.com  and  let 

Computerworld  Career  Central  do  the  rest. 


COMPUTERWORLD 

Career  Central” 

www.computerworldcareers.com 
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al-khaleej 

Computers  & 
Electronic  Systertis 
one  of  the  fastest 
growing  an<j  most 
experienced  m  pro¬ 
viding  pf  Computer 
&  Communii:ations 
Con^uJlants  to  a 
large  multinational 
oil  company  has 
IMMEDIATE 
OPENINGS  with 
technical  expertrse. 


Please  send  or 
preferably  FAX  your 
resume  to: 


SAP  PROFESSIONAL  ^  extensive  experierxte  in  several  func¬ 
tional  areas  of  SAP  R/3  and  ABAP  /  4  tools,  with 
significant  experietx»  devekiping  extensions  and 
reports  to  enbarxte  SAPs  fundionality.  Recent 
Human  Resources  customoation  and  program¬ 
ming  experience.  Experience  with  Oracle 
RDBMS,  UNIX  and  SAPs  reporting  tools. 

I  POWERBUILDER  SPECIALISTS  To  design,  analyze  and  develop  applications  in 


ORACLE  SPECIALISTS 


SYSTEMS  ADMINISTRATORS 
DATABASE  ADMINISTRATORS 
APPLICATION  DEVELOPERS 


■HRD 


Al-Khaleej  Computers 
P.O.  Box  2062, 

Al-Khobar  31952 
Saudi  Arabia 
Fax;  (966)  3-694-6032 
Email:  car1itoebatelco.com.bh 


a  Client-Server  environment  Candidates  with 
exp.  developing  Graphical  User  Interface.  Test  & 
implement  PC/LAN  C/S  applications. 
Knowledge  in  ORACLE,  Oi-f,  MS  SDK. 

To  design,  analyze  and  enhance  applications  in 
a  Client-^rver  environment  Candidates  with 
exp.  in  one  or  more  of  the  follomng  areas:  UNIX, 
ORACLE.  PL/SQL,  MSSQL,  Visual  Basic, 
ORACLE  Designer  2000,  “C”,  OOA/OOD, 
SUN/Solaris,  Ultrix,  MSWindows,  PERL, 
Kerberos,  TIVOLI.  Ecotools,  WinNT,  AIX/SP2, 
HP-UX/MOTIF.  CORBA,  SGI.  PowerTool, 
EiWm,  SPX/IPX 

LAN/WAN  SPECIAUSTS  With  at  least  3-5  ye^  experiertoe  in  engineer¬ 
ing,  planning  &  design  corporate  data  commu¬ 
nications  networte  in  some  of  the  following: 
Windows  NT,  EMail  Systems,  MS  Excharrge, 
ATM,  Intemet/lntranet  HTML,  Cisco  Routers, 
Bay  Networks,  HPOpenview,  Novell,  WWW  & 
Gateway  Senrers,  TCP/IP.  Token  Ring. 

COMMS.ENGINEERS  Wrth  at  least  5  to  8  years  experience  in  planning 
&  design  telecommunications  for  both 
Microwave  and  Rber  Optic  Systems.  Exp.  in 
Project  Management  PDS/OSP  installations. 
SDH  Transmission  and  Telephone  Switching 


We  offer  extremely  attractive  TAX-FREE 
.  .  salaries  with  expat/repat  tickets,  housing 

■I  _V|||||  KC  Y  &  car  allowance,  medical  insurance, 
SfeA"**"  iSS  paid  vacation  leave. _ i 


Sometimes,  all  you 
need  is  another  gig. 


Meet  I-on-I  with  Technical  Recruiters  offering  100s 
of  technology  positions  for  /.  T.,  Telecommunication, 
A  Engineering  professionals! 


Atlanta 

Monday,  May  18 
Cobb  Galleria  Centre 
2  Galleria  Parkwya,  Atlanta 


Orlando 

Wed.,  May  21  -  Thurs.,  May  28 
Expo  Centre 
600  W.  Amelia,  Oriando 


If  you  are  unable  to  attend  these  events,  please  send  your  resume  to: 
NetWORK  Events  •  1660  S.  Stommons  Frwy..  Suite  340  •  ATTN:  CW5  •  Lewisville.  TX  75067 
An  EEO/  Affirmative  Action  Recruiting  Event 


NetW«RK 

events" 


They  're  FREE!  Bring  plenty  of  Resumes! 
For  more  information,  see  our  web  site  at 
www.l-jobs.coiii 


LEAD  PROGRAMMEIViUlALYST 

Responsibilities  include  application  design  and  programming, 
and  user  interface  functions  in  support  of  university  administra¬ 
tive  applications.  This  position  will  be  supporting  the  conversion 
of  administrative  databases  to  the  Banner2000  system. 

Mainframe  experience  is  preferred.  Relational  or  object-oriented 
database  management  systems  is  required.  Good  organizational 
skills  a  must.  Clear  and  strong  written  and  verbal  communication 
skills  are  essential.  BA  or  equivalent  in  computer  related  disci¬ 
pline  and  2-3  years  of  related  experience  pr^erred.  Experience 
with  COBOL,  SQL,  SQR,  Oracle  and  SCTT  Banner  system  are 
desired. 

Send  letter  of  Interest  and  3  references  to: 

Michael  Vends  Vblde 

Assistant  Director  of  Computing  Services 
116  Maytum  Hall 
SUNY  College 
Fiedonia,  New  York  14063 

Review  of  applications  begins  June  15, 1998. 

The  College  at  Fredonia  is  an  equal  opportunity,  affirmative  action 
employer  and  actively  seeks  and  encourages  nominations  of  and 
expressions  of  interest  from  minority  and  female  candidates. 


INFORMATION  SYSTEMS 

FuN  time  and  long  term  consulting  positions  in 
Pittsburgh.  PA  and  Columbus,  Ohio.  Needs  include: 


Legacy 
.  DB2«:SP 

•  IMSdDMS 

•  Cobol/CICS 

•  Natural/Adabas 

•  EDI.  Gentran 

•  MVS.  Assembler 


\ 


Client  Server 

•  Orade,  Ingres 

•  Progress.  Sybase 

•  VB,  SQL  Server 

•  Powerbuikfer 

•  Visual  C/C++ 

•  Java.  Perl 


— acCoy — 

Reply  to:  *  ‘  I 

A  C.Coy,  Dept.  CW,  P.O.  Box  1262 
Canonsburg,  PA  15317^  Fax:  800-784-8776 
Voice:  (724)  941-2220  ♦  (614)  759-0008 
www.accoy.com  ♦  jobs@accoy.com 


PROGRAMMER/ANALYST. 
$49,000.00  year.  Immediate 
opening  within  a  firm  located  in 
Memphis,  Tennessee.  Will  con¬ 
sult  with  users  to  define  busi¬ 
ness  requirements  and  pro¬ 
pose/provide  solutions.  This  will 
involve  tinalysis,  design,  imple¬ 
mentation,  testing  and  debug¬ 
ging  of  object  oriented  business 
applications  in  client/server  envi¬ 
ronments,  employing  Rapid 
Application  Devek^ment  (RAD) 
methodologies  which  will  include 
use  of  Power  Builder  5.0,  Power¬ 
soft  Foundation  Library  (PFC), 
Powersoft  Open  Library  Appli¬ 
cation  Program  Interface  (API) 
and  Windows  API  functions  to 
design  user  friendly  industry 
standard  Graphical  User  Inter¬ 
face  (GUI).  Will  also  maintain 
PowerBuilder  4.0  business  appli¬ 
cations;  develop  and  maintain 
stored  procedures  in  Sequential 
Que^  Language  (SQL),  using  a 
relational  database  on  UNIX; 
(tevelop  new  C-SQL  programs 
arvl  maintain  existing  prt>grams, 
using  SQL  and  C/UNIX  to 
embed  complicated  business 
logic,  using  C++  to  write  Dy¬ 
namic  Link  Libraries  (DLLs);  arte 
perform  different  types  of  testing 
(Unit,  System,  System  Integra¬ 
tion  and  business  applications 
(tebugging).  Ftequire  a  M.S.  in 
Comber  Scietxte  or  Computer 
Engineering  and  one  year  of 
practical  or  educational  pro¬ 
gramming  in  C  language  in  the 
UNIX  environment  and  usage  of 
Power  Builder  4  and  5.  Send 
resume  to  Barbara  Galloway, 
Job  Service  Program  &  Tech¬ 
nical  Support,  [department  of 
Employment  Security,  500 
Jarnes  Robertson  Parkway,  11th 
Floor,  Nashville,  Tennessee 
37245-1200,  Ret.  Job  Order  No. 
TN6200804.  EOE. 


SYSTEMS 

ANALYST 

needed  for  a  NJ 
Computer  Service  Co. 
Must  have  1  year  expe¬ 
rience  in  SAP  R/3  soft¬ 
ware  systems  utilizing 
Hn’l  accounting,  asset 
management,  invest¬ 
ment  management, 
accounts  receivables  & 
legal  Consolidation 
modules.  Bachelors  in 
Acetg  or  Mgmt  Info  Sys 
needed.  Respond  to:  HR 
Dept,  Horizon 

Computers,  Inc.,  5 
Lincoln  Highway, 

Edison,  NJ  08820. 


PROGRAMMER 

ANALYST 

needed  full  time  for 
Manhattan  Bank.  Must 
have  2  years  experi¬ 
ence  installing  &  test¬ 
ing  Novell  Netware 
network  systems; 
developing  Visual 
Basic  programs;  ana¬ 
lyzing  Windows  NT  & 
Swift  programs. 
Respond  to:  HR  Dept., 
The  Bank  of 
Yokohama,  One  World 
Trade  Center,  Suite 
8067,  New  York,  NY 
10048. 


Software  Engineer  to  design  and 
develop  Image  processing  sys¬ 
tems  in  client/server  environment 
using  ICR  and  OCR  engines  and 
other  pattern  recognition  librar¬ 
ies;  Irriplement  imaging  projects 
requiring  technologies  such  as 
C++,  CORBA,  ORBIX,  OLE,  Com 
and  DCOM  using  backend  data¬ 
bases  Oracle  7.3x  and  ODBC, 
internet/intranet  technologies 
NSAPI,  Domino  and  LsxODBC, 
JAVA  on  UNIX  and  Windows  plat¬ 
forms.  Travel  to  unanticipated 
client  sites  as  needed.  Requires 
Bachelors/equivalent  in  Comp 
Sd,  Info  Tech  or  related  and  5 
years  exp  in  software  develop¬ 
ment  employing  C/C++,  CORBA 
and  obj^-oriented  methodolo¬ 
gies  w/user  interface  develop¬ 
ment  in  UNIX  and  Windows,  and 
development  of  client/server  sys¬ 
tems  using  pattern  recognition 
arfo  intelligent  character  recogni¬ 
tion  libraries.  May  have  Masters/ 
equiv  w/2  years  same  exp. 
$65,000/yr,  40  hrs/wk.  Resumes 
to  (3A  Dept  of  Labor,  Job  Order 
GA6231576,  2943  N.  Druid  Hills 
Rd,  Atlanta,  GA  30329. 


Systems  Analyst:  Various  unan¬ 
ticipated  locations  in  US.  Pro¬ 
vide  consulting  &  develop  serv 
to  clients  in  UNIX  based  sys. 
utilizing  PROGRESS,  PRO¬ 
GRESS  4GL  &  C++,  Pascal, 
Cobol,  Line,  Access,  SQL,  ADL, 
ADS  &  4GL  software.  Reqs  B.S. 
in  Comp  Set  or  equiv,  2  yr  exp  in 
job  offered  or  2  yr  exp  Prog. 
Analyst.  40  hr/wk,  9-5,  M-F, 
$55,786/yr.  Must  have  proof  of 
legal  auth  to  work  in  US.  Report 
in  person  or  send  2  resumes  to 
GA  Dept  of  Labor,  JO«  GA 
6227958,  2943  N  Druid  Hills  Rd, 
Atlanta,  GA  30329  or  nearest 
Dept  of  Labor  Field  Ser¬ 
vice  Office. 


Freightliner  Corporation  is  the  North  American  market  leader  in  the  design, 
development  and  manufacture  of  a  complete  line  of  technologically-advanced  heavy 
and  medium-duty  trucks.  The  following  opportunity  is  currently  available: 

Dealer  Systems  Consultants 

In  this  position,  you  will  train  and  counsel  dealers  and  fleet  customers  on 
hardware/software  systems  and  assist  with  business  processing  needs.  You  will  be 
responsible  for  installing  and  troubleshooting  systems;  providing  on-site 
hardware/software  systems  counseling;  systems  testing  and  documentation;  and 
implementing  and  evaluating  new  hardware/software  systems. 

To  qualify,  you  must  have  a  Bachelor’s  degree  in  Computer  Science,  Business,  or  a 
related  field,  with  6  years'  experience  in  program  development,  dealer  relations,  deal¬ 
er  organization  and  consulting.  Candidates  must  be  fluent  in  Canadian  French  and 
English.  This  position  requires  90%  travel  covering  our  Eastern  Canadian  Region. 

In  addition  to  an  excellent  work  environment  Freightliner  offers  a  competitive  com¬ 
pensation  and  benefits  package.  If  you  are  qualified  and  wish  to  be  considered,  please 
send  your  resume  and  cover  letter  indicating  job  #  20452  to:  Freightliner  Corp., 
Personnel  Operations,  P.O.  Box  4750,  Portland,  OR  97208-4750,  or  fax 
to  (503)  735-6657.  No  phone  calls  or  agency  referrals  please.  We  are  an  equal 
opportunity  employer.  M/F/D/V. 


Freightliner  Corporation 

www.freightliner.com 


Trusted  Performance 


Lasting  Value 


AS/400  PROGRAMMER/ANALYSTS 


The  power  of  a  single  horse  is  multiplied  many  times  when  harnessed  to  a  team.  Performance  is  raised 
to  a  new  level,  capability  is  expanded,  resources  are  deepened.  The  same  is  true  of  the  J.A.  Jones  group 
of  companies.  The  strength  of  one  company  takes  on  the  strength  of  many.  Currently  we  have  openings 
for  AS/400  Programmer/Analysts  in  two  of  our  companies  located  in  Charlotte,  NC. 


^^JA.I0NES 

CONSTRUCTION 


J.A.  Jones  Construction  is  a  108-year-old  leader 
in  the  process  and  industrial  construction 
industries.  We  provide  clients  with  the  lull  range  ol 
design/build,  engineering,  project  management 
and  maintenance  services.  We  are  proud  ol  what 
we  have  accomplished  in  terms  of  cost 
effectiveness  and  enhanced  productivity  But 
continuous  quality  improvement  is  the  focus  ol 
our  efforts  to  achieve  a  consistently  high  level  o( 
customer  satisfaction.  As  a  result,  we  have  been 
honored  with  membership  in  the  ENR’s 
Prestigious  Billion  Dollar  Club.  Our  ongoing 
commitment  to  excellence  has  also  been 
recognized  with  the  Build  America  Award. 
Please  send  your  resume  to:  J.A.  Jones 
Construction,  Human  Resources,  Dept. 
9873,  J.A.  Jones  Dr.,  Charlotte,  NC  28287 


REA 


CONSTRUCTION 


Founded  in  1937,  Rea  Construction  operates  20 
asphalt  plants  in  the  Carolines  specializing  in 
concrete  and  asphalt  pavement  contracting 
Team  members  take  pride  in  exceeding 
expectations  and  protecting  the  environment, 
recognized  with  more  National  Asphalt  Pave¬ 
ment  Association  awards  than  any  other  contrac¬ 
tor.  We  offer  the  opportunity  to  conlibufe  to  a  small . 
employee  oriented  MIS  department  where  you 
will  be  Involved  in  the  staged  Implementation  ol 
various  J.D.  Edwards  software  systems  and  the 
implementation  ol  networking  and  imaging 
systems,  as  well  as  other  state-oHhe-art  software. 
Please  send  your  resume  to:  Rea  Construc¬ 
tion,  Human  Resources,  DepL  9874,  6135 
Park  South  Or.,  P.O.  Box  32487,  Charlotte, 
NC  28232 


The  qualified  applicant  must  have  expertise  as  an  AS/4(X)  Programmer/Analyst  along  with  4r  years  in 
RP(j/4(X)  and  CL  programming.  Knowledge  of  AS/400  database  techniques  along  with  strong 
communication  skills  are  essential. 

In  addition  to  a  challenging  work  environment,  we  offer  a  highly  competitive  salary  and  comprehensive 
benefits  package— including  medical/dental  Insurance,  and  401  (k)  and  pension  plans.  EOE  m/l/d/v. 
Please  visit  our  web  site:  www.jajones.com. 
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Long  Term  -  Atlanta-based  positions 
(100%  travel  throughout  Georgia): 

FI/CO,  MM,  HR: 
TEAM  LEADS  (2yrs+) 
SUPER  USERS 
TRAINERS 


1975  North  Park  Place 
Atlanta,  GA  30339 
800-599-9550  •  770-955-1714 
FAX:  770-937-0423  •  800-457-9776 
e-mail:  slc11@aol.com 
EOE,  MEMBER  NACCB 


#  STRUCTURED 
LOGIC 

COMPANY,  INC. 

SAP  NATIONAL  Implementation  Division 


Computer 
Hardware/Software 
Purchasing  Consultant 


National  Marketing  Company  looking  for 
seasoned  pro  to  provide  consulting  on 
large  quantity  computer  hardware 
component  and  software  purchasing. 

Absolute  confidentiality  GUARANTEED. 
Consulting  rate  commiserate  with  experience. 

Send  resumes  and  history  to: 

RO.  Box  0762,  Sandy,  UT  84092. 

Part  time  or  full  time  consulting 
available  beginning  immediately. 


CONSUMER  CREDIT 
FINANCING 
CONSULTANT 

National  marketing  company  looking  for  experienced 
executive  with  strong  history  of  handling  laige  volume 
(500-1,000  units+  weekly)  non-recourse  consumer  loans 
for  electronics  with  $1,000-$2,500  value. 

Part  time  or  foil  time  consulting  available  banning 
immediately  to  help  develop  consumer  finance  program 
for  nationally  advertised  electronics. 

Absolute  confidentiality  GUARANTEED. 
Consulting  rate  commiserate  with  experience. 

Send  resumes  and  history  to: 

P.O.  Box  0762,  Sandy,  UT  84092 


When  was  the  last  time 
a  great  job  found  you? 


That’s  what  we  thought. 

You  already  know  Computerworld  as  a  great  resource  for  career  opportunities. 
Now  we’re  bringing  you  Computerworld  Career  Central,  the  service  where 
the  jobs  find  you. 

If  you’re  a  software  development  professional,  visit 
www.computerworldcareers.com,  fill  out  a  Member  Profile  and  submit  it. 
We’ll  find  jobs  matched  to  your  skills,  experience  and  preferences  and  send 
them  to  you,  confidentially,  via  e-mail.  Computerworld  Career  Central  h  the 
hassle-tree,  cost-tree,  we-do-the-work-so-you-don’t-have-to  job  matching 
service  that  works. 

You  work  hard.  Go  to  www.computerworldcareers.com  and  let  us  do  the  rest. 


coMPunnioiiLD 

Career  Central" 

www.compirterworlilcareers.com 


^Industry  Hiring  Trends 

Overall  growth  rate: 


7.4% 


stable 


CAREER  SURVEY 


Government  Software 

100  100»0% 


►Projected  Regional  Growth  Analysis 


Growing  at 
more  than  25% 

Growing  at 
less  than  25% 

Shrinking 


M  .3%  0%  0%  0% 


Su.'vey  Base:  53  Technology  Firms  involved  in  Government  Software 
Survey  conducted  between  February  '98  and  April  '98; 


CorpTcct),  a  dtrector>  publishw  in  WotHtm.  Mass.,  tracks  the  U.S.  45,000  technokxqy  manufacturers. 
This  survey  relates  to  the  31,693  tracked  firms  with  fewer  than  1,000  employees. 

s^Copyitght  I99S.  Corporate  Techooloqv  information  Services,  Inc.,  Woburn,  MA 
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This  Web  Site 

e-mails  you  with  the  career 
opportunities  you  want. 

COMPUTERWORLD 
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computerworldcareers.com 

Where  the  careers 
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find  you. 
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For  information  on 


advorttsing 


call  800-343-6474 


ace 


COSI 
I  Alicomp 


Year  2000  Solution  Center 

Leonia,  New  Jersey 


;  for  Ml  lUlcnuitlv*  to  tlM  ngk 
Mot  of  Y2K  foil  Ptdtttitt? 

We  have  Test  Time  available  on: 

IBM  Mainframe;  IBM  AS/400;  DEC  Alpha;  RISC  6000 
We  can  provide: 

•  Operating  System  Software 

•  Technical  and  Operational  Support 

•  Console  Support  —  Local  or  Remote 

•  High  Speed  Telecommunications  Links 

•  On  site  user  Workstations 

Over  50  years  of  combined  experience  in  providing  Information 


Technology  Solutions 

rZO 1-840-4900 


Alicomp 


800-274-5556 


TRAINING 

HP  SUN  MICRO  IBM  DEC 


3  to  5  day  Classes 

Hardware 

Customized 


•  Software 

•  Maintenance 

•  On-Site 


www.aaronsolutioiis.coni 

traimng@aaronsolutions.com 

Aaron  Solutions  Inc. 

ph:  320-573-4446 
fax:  320-573-4447 

AIX  OS/400  HP/UX  SOLARIS 


Law  Offices  of 
William  Pryor 

Over  22  Years 
Immigration  Law 
Experience 

Experienced  Immigration  Law  Firm 
will  process  your  H-IB  visa  petitions 
(foreign  temporary  workers). 

Fee:  From  $500  plus  disbursements 
per  applicant. 

Thousands  of  Snccessfiil  Cases 

277  Broadway,  Ste.  #1208 
New  York,  New  York  10007 
TeL:  (212)227-7150 
Fax:(212)385-1779  J 


233  MMX  System 


•  16  Meg  RAM 

•  1 .44  Floppy 

•  Mini  Tower  Case 

•  2.0  Gig  Hard  Drive 


>  24X  CD-ROM 

•  Sound/Spkrs/Mike 

>  4  Meg  EDO  Video 

>  Keyboard/Mouse/Pad 


4 


S499.00 

Monitor  and  Operating  System  sold  separately 


1 


DXM  Computer,  Inc.  www.dxmusa.com 
1  (888)  434-0017  •  Fax  1  (401)  434-0260 

Prices  subject  to  change  without  notice. 

Complete  spec's  visit  our  web  site 


PC  DIAGNOSTICS 

Omni  Analyzer 
The  only  4  in  1  tool: 

The  Four-In-One  Solution  for  IRQ/DMA 
Problems  and  System  Troubleshooting 

1.  Provides  on-board  diagnostics 

2.  Digital  Volt  Meter,  +5v,  -5v,  +12v, 
-12v 

3.  Eliminates  IRQ/DMA  Conflicts  100% 

4.  Displays  POST  code  test  results 

♦  Works  on  Win95,  Novell,  DOS,  Unix, 
OS/2,  NT 

♦  Test  XT,  AT,  ISA,  EISA,  VESA,  PCI, 
PS/2  25  and  30 

♦  8-,  16-  and  32-bit  Hardware 
analyzer. 

Call  for  FREE  Software. 

TriniTech,  Inc. 

1 -800-909-3424 


Computerworld  Marketpack 


•  Java  tools  cut 
rr  cost,  rev  speed 


WATERS  ^ 


US#S/50tMa)UM.Cl»( 
JWlOMATMttMW-  .T 


zM 


Hitting  your  desk  soon ...  the  May 
Marketpack!  For  direct  access  to 
the  products  and  services  you 
need,  check  out  our  May 
Marketpack. 

For  more  information  call: 

Dawn  MacDowell 
Sales  Operation  Coordinator 
(800)  343-6474,  ext.  8010 
Canada;  (508)  271-8010 
dawn  macdowelll>cw.com 


T.  HMk  Hala 

»rM  SmtHv 

^  LMillHii:tAlM1a//V» 

V  camtutarvariaceiti/mariaiaUca 

* 


For  easy  access  to  information  on  those  hard-to-find 
products  and  services  you  need,  visit  the  Marketplace  ad 
index  in  the  Resource  Center  of  d^Computerworld. 
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Check  It  out.  Bookmark  it  and  visit  frequently  for  immediate  access  to  vendors' 
web  sites.  Let  us  know  what  you  think!  Contact  Laurie  Gomes 
(laurie_gomes@cw.com)  with  your  comments  and  suggestions. 


it's  easy.  And  there's  only  one  URL  to  remember:  www.computerworld.com/marketpiace. 

Advertisers  note:  Call  1-800-343-6474  extension  8249  for  information 
about  direct  response  advertising  opportunities  in  Computerworld. 
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vice  President/Enterprise  Publishing  Croup 
Elaine  R.  Offenbach 


Regional  Vice  President  North/Central 
Sherry  Driscoll 


Regional  Vice  President 
Southwest 

Ron  Hall 


Regional  Vice  President 
Northwest 
Linda  Holbrook 


NORTH/CENTRAL 
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Microsoft’s  stock  slips 

Microsoft  Corp.’s  stock  reached  an  all-time  high  last 
month  at  a  price  just  shy  of  $ioo.  But  since  then, 
market  watchers  say  investors’  concerns  about 
pending  government  antitrust  actions  have  caused 
the  stock  to  slip. 

The  concerns  focus  on  a  pending  action  by  the  Justice  De¬ 
partment  and  attorneys  general  for  a  dozen  states,  which 
could  block  Microsoft’s  release  of  Windows  98  to  PC  makers. 
The  release,  which  Microsoft  delayed  last  week,  raises  an¬ 
titrust  flags  because  it  integrates  a  World  Wide  Web  browser 
with  the  operating  system. 

Microsoft  officials  say  government  action  would  hurt  the 
company  and  the  economy.  But  financial  analysts  are  divided 
about  the  long-term  impact  of  an  antitrust  case. 

George  Koo,  an  analyst  at  Burnham  Securities,  Inc.  in  New 
York,  says  he  sees  a  slowdown  in  Microsoft’s  growth  rate,  es¬ 
pecially  if  the  antitrust  investigation  extends  across  product 
lines  such  as  Windows  NT.  “I  would  probably  be  selling  some 
of  my  positions  and  taking  profits  at  this  point,”  Koo  said. 

But  Christopher  Calvin,  an  analyst  at  Hambrecht  &  Quist, 
Inc.  in  San  Francisco,  remains  bullish  on  Microsoft.  “I’ve  had 
a  Buy  rating  on  it  for  the  last  three  years  and  continue  to  like 
the  stock  a  whole  lot,”  Calvin  says. 

Microsoft  last  month  posted  a  25%  increase  in  net  income 
for  the  quarter,  and  Calvin  says  Microsoft  has  a  lot  of  irons 
in  the  fire  that  will  heat  up  long-term  growth,  including  the 
release  of  Windows  98  and  next  year’s  debut  of  Windows 
NT  5.0. 

It’s  unlikely  that  an  antitrust  action  against  Microsoft  will 
affect  PC  makers  —  even  if  the  government  blocks  Windows 
98,  says  Bret  Rekas,  an  analyst  at  BancAmerica  Robertson 
Stephens  in  San  Francisco. 

“People  are  going  to  continue  to  buy  PCs  at  some  rate, 
whether  Windows  98  is  shipped  on  time  or  not,”  Rekas  says. 

—  Patrick  Thibodeau 
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Meridian  Data  Inc. 

5.63 

•0.09 

-1.6 

NCR 

38.50 

25.63 

NCR  Corp 

35.88 

-1.25 

-3.4 

PRCM 

18.63 

6.75 

ProCom  Technology,  Inc. 

8.13 

-0.09 

-1.1 

SQNT 

31.25 

14.88 

Sequent  Computer  Sys. 

18.19 

•1.28 

•6.6 

TEXM 

6.00 

2.50 

Texas  Micro  Inc 

3.88 

0.25 

6.9 

SRA 

60.75 

31.00 

Stratus  Computer  Inc. 

43.56 

-0.25 

-0.6 

UlS 

26.75 

6.13 

Unisys  Corp.  (H) 

26.31 

1.81 

7.4 

Softwar*  OFF  ‘ 

-1,3% 

ADBE 

53.13 

33.50 

Adobe  Systems  Inc. 

45.50 

-4.88 

•9.7 

AMSWA 

15.63 

6.50 

American  Software  Inc. 

7.75 

-0.13 

-1.6 

APLX 

12.50 

3.81 

Applix  Inc. 

5.19 

-0.06 

-1.2 

ARSW 

53.25 

24.75 

Arbor  Software 

43.00 

-2.50 

-5.5 

ARDT 

15.88 

6.63 

Ardent  Software 

13.25 

-0.56 

-4.1 

ARSC 

36.38 

17.75 

Aris  Corp. 

31.13 

•0.50 

•1.6 

ADSK 

51.13 

30.50 

Autodesk  Inc. 

46.50 

•2.06 

-4.2 

BMCS 

98.63 

46.75 

BMC  Software  Inc. 

89.88 

0.88 

1.0 

BOOL 

25.69 

13.13 

Boole  and  Babbage 

24.00 

0.63 

2.7 

BORL 

12.19 

5.88 

Borland  Int  lInc. 

8.63 

•1.00 

•10.4 

BOBjY 

20.00 

6.63 

Business  Objects 

18.13 

-0.50 

-2.7 

CAYN 

4.25 

0.94 

Cayenne  Software  Inc. 

2.25 

0.22 

10.8 

CNTR 

3.31 

0.88 

Centura  Software 

2.44 

■0.31 

•11.4 

CHKPF 

50.50 

21.75 

Checkpoint  Software 

32.00 

3.13 

10.8 

COCNF 

35.00 

17.63 

CoGNOs  Inc. 

27.38 

■0.41 

-1.5 

CA 

61.50 

33.19 

Computer  Associates  (H) 

57.69 

-3.38 

-5.5 

CPWR 

53.38 

19.38 

Compuware  Corp. 

42.88 

•2.88 

-6.3 

CSRE 

14.00 

4.25 

Comshare  Inc. 

7.88 

-0.13 

-1.6 

COSFF 

6.69 

1.40 

Corel  Corp. 

2.47 

0.03 

1.3 

DWTI 

5.38 

2.13 

Dataware  Technologies  Inc. 

4.13 

0.00 

0.0 

FILE 

60.25 

11.63 

Filenet  Corp. 

57.88 

2.38 

4.3 

FRTE 

16.56 

4.94 

Forte  Software 

6.78 

-0.16 

•2.3 

FTPS 

6.38 

1.50 

FTP  Software  Inc. 

3.00 

-0.31 

-9.4 

CPSI 

39,75 

20.38 

Great  Plains  Software,  Inc 

35.81 

-0.19 

-0.5 

HUMCF 

54.25 

24.38 

Hummingbird  Comm.  Ltd. 

31.19 

-2.56 

-7.6 

HYSW 

48.63 

17.00 

Hyperion  Software  Corp. 

38.13 

•3.63 

•8.7 

IRIC 

20.00 

12.50 

Information  Resources 

17.38 

-1.38 

-7.3 

IFMX 

12.44 

4.00 

Informix  Corp. 

8.06 

•0.59 

■6.9 

INCR 

14.19 

6.38 

Intergraph  Corp. 

8.34 

-0.28 

•3.3 

LEAF 

4.00 

1.00 

Interleaf  Inc. 

2.94 

-0.13 

•4.1 

ISLI 

21.25 

8.00 

Intersolv  Inc. 

15.13 

-0.13 

-0.8 

JNTU 

54.94 

22.63 

Intuit  Inc. 

48.75 

-2.63 

•5.1 

JDEC 

42.50 

24.88 

j.D.  Edwards  Co. 

35.75 

0.13 

0.4 

TLC 

29.06 

6.63 

Learning  Co.  (The) 

27.31 

-0,13 

-0.5 

LCWX 

16.00 

5.38 

Logic  Works 

15.13 

•0.31 

•2.0 

MAPS 

14.25 

8.38 

MapInfo  Corp. 

11.88 

-0.50 

-4.0 

MATH 

4.63 

2.38 

MathSoft 

4.06 

-0.06 

-1.5 

MENT 

13.13 

7.38 

Mentor  Graphics 

11,44 

0.13 

1.1 

MIFCY 

60.63 

23.50 

Micro  Focus 

56.25 

13.25 

30.8 

MCXI 

14.00 

5.00 

Microcrafx  Inc. 

12.25 

0.88 

7.7 

MSFT 

99.13 

57.44 

Microsoft  Corp. 

89.38 

3.84 

4.5 

OBJS 

5.25 

0.44 

ObjectShare,  Inc. 

3.31 

-0.25 

•7.0 

OMTL 

15.00 

8.25 

Omtool  Ltd 

8.94 

-1.19 

■11.7 

ORCL 

42.13 

17.75 

Oracle  Corp. 

25.88 

•0.63 

-2.4 

PMTC 

3S.2S 

19.06 

Parametric  Technology 

32.94 

0.13 

0.4 

PS  FT 

57.44 

22.88 

Peoplesoft 

48.81 

1.94 

4.1 

PTEC 

18.38 

11.00 

Phoenix  Technologies 

11.56 

0.00 

0.0 

PSQL 

25.00 

7.63 

Platinum  Software 

20.63 

-0.75 

•3.5 

PLAT 

31.13 

12.63 

Platinum  Technology 

26.50 

•0.44 

•1.6 

PRCS 

34.63 

15.75 

Progress  Software  Corp. 

31.38 

0.75 

2.4 

RNBO 

30.00 

15.13 

Rainbow  Technologies  Inc. 

23.63 

-0.50 

-2.1 

REDB 

11.63 

S.OO 

Red  Brick  Systems  Inc. 

5.88 

0.13 

2.2 

ROSS 

5.40 

2.00 

Ross  Systems,  Inc. 

4.63 

0.56 

13.8 

SCOC 

7.25 

3.13 

SCO  Inc. 

6.00 

-0.13 

•2.0 

SDTI 

44.38 

20.13 

Security  Dynamics  Tech. 

24.88 

0.50 

2.1 

SSW 

29.50 

15.13 

Sterling  Software  Inc.  (H) 

27.75 

•0.38 

•1.3 

Exch 

52-Week 

Range 

May  IS  Wk  Net 

Wk  Pct 

2  PM 

CHANCE 

CHANGE 

SDRC 

30.00 

15.25 

Struct.  Dynamics  Research 

24.31 

•2.50 

•9.3 

SYBS 

23.63 

6.88 

Sybase  Inc. 

8.25 

-0.50 

•5.7 

SYMC 

31.88 

16.38 

Symantec  Corp. 

30.38 

0.75 

2.5 

SNPS 

47.13 

29.13 

SynOpsys 

45.00 

3.88 

9.4 

SSAX 

17.63 

6.13 

System  Software  Assoc. 

9.38 

0.S6 

6.4 

SYSF 

14.50 

2.31 

SYSTEMSOFT  Corp.  (L) 

2.38 

•0.50 

-1 7.4 

BAANF 

55.50 

27.50 

The  Baan  Co. 

45.44 

2.44 

5.7 

TRUV 

5.19 

1.63 

Truevision  Corp. 

2.06 

0.00 

0.0 

VIAS 

65.25 

15.06 

ViASOFT  Inc. 

15.81 

•1.13 

•6.6 

VSIO 

50.88 

25.25 

Visio  Corp. 

46.50 

•1.75 

•3.6 

WALK 

20.44 

11.88 

Walker  Interactive  Systems 

16.63 

•1.31 

-7.3 

WALL 

29.13 

11.31 

Wall  Data  Inc. 

14.25 

-0.94 

•6.2 

WANG 

32.25 

18.63 

Wang  Laboratories  Inc. 

26.25 

1.25 

5.0 

Intonwt  OFF 

AMZN 

100.00 

15.75 

Amazon.com 

91.13 

•1.50 

•1.6 

AOL 

92.25 

24.06 

America  On-Line 

86.38 

-3.00 

•3.4 

ATHM 

46.69 

16.63 

At  Home  Corp.  (H) 

44.75 

5.25 

13.3 

EDFY 

22.13 

10.63 

Edify  Corp. 

13.50 

0.56 

4.3 

XCIT 

93.31 

8.75 

Excite,  Inc. 

60.50 

•4.06 

-6.3 

SEEK 

45.00 

4.38 

Infoseek  Corp. 

30.69 

-0.94 

•3.0 

LCOS 

79.13 

11.19 

Lycos  Inc. 

63.88 

2.56 

4.2 

NSCP 

49.50 

14.88 

Netscape  Comm.  Corp. 

28.56 

0.25 

0.9 

NSOL 

58.00 

11.75 

Network  Solution  Inc 

43.00 

•3.25 

-7.0 

OMKT 

29.13 

8.25 

Open  Market  Inc. 

17.63 

0.13 

0.7 

PECS 

31.00 

12.50 

Pegasus  Systems 

25.38 

•1.00 

•3.8 

PSIX 

15.25 

4.25 

PSINet 

12.06 

•0.31 

■2.5 

QDEK 

3.50 

1.19 

Quarterdeck  Corp. 

1.56 

-0.09 

-5.7 

SCUR 

15.25 

5.38 

Secure  Computing  Corp. 

11.50 

0.44 

4.0 

SPYC 

15.38 

4.06 

Spyglass  Inc. 

10.81 

•1.13 

•9.4 

YHOO 

129.63 

20.13 

Yahoo!  Inc. 

119.38 

3.19 

2.7 

Scmleoffidiicton  OFF 

•Mm 

AMD 

44.38 

17.13 

Advanced  Micro  Devices 

23.25 

•2.50 

-9.7 

ADI 

39.63 

23.75 

Analog  Devices  Inc. 

33.25 

•4.75 

-12.5 

CRUS 

17.75 

9.38 

Cirrus  Logic 

11.06 

0.25 

2.3 

CY 

18.94 

7.38 

Cypress  Semiconductor  Corp. 

8.88 

-0.56 

-6.0 

INTC 

102.00 

67.38 

Intel  Corp. 

80.44 

-3.19 

•3.8 

LSCC 

74.50 

39.75 

Lattice  Semiconductor 

44.94 

-3.06 

•6.4 

LSI 

46.88 

18.63 

LSI  Logic  Corp. 

23.06 

-1.94 

-7.8 

MCRL 

46.88 

21.00 

Micrel  Semiconductor  Inc. 

36.50 

•1.88 

-4.9 

MU 

60.06 

22.00 

Micron  Technology 

27.25 

-4.31 

•13.7 

MOT 

90.50 

52.00 

Motorola  Inc. 

58.13 

2.00 

3.6 

NSM 

42.88 

16.94 

National  Semiconductor  (L) 

16.94 

•4.56 

-21.2 

RMBS 

86.75 

26.88 

Rambus  Inc 

43.63 

-0.25 

•0.6 

TXN 

71.25 

39.63 

Texas  Instruments 

59.25 

-5.69 

•8.8 

VLSI 

38.69 

17.06 

VLSI  Technology 

19.13 

•1.19 

•5.8 

XLNX 

57.63 

28.50 

XlLINX 

45.16 

•1.78 

•3.8 

ParhtlMralc  and  Subaystams  OFF 

-B,T% 

ADPT 

54.25 

16.94 

Adaptec  Inc.  (L) 

16.94 

-2.50 

-12.9 

APCC 

34.38 

18.50 

American  Power  Conversion 

32.50 

0.63 

2.0 

AN  DA 

2.81 

0.94 

Andataco  Inc. 

2.00 

•0.19 

•8.6 

CREAF 

29.38 

14.75 

Creative  Technology  Ltd. 

18.50 

-0.88 

-4.5 

RACE 

16.75 

0.88 

Data  Race  Inc.  (L) 

1.03 

•0.16 

•13.2 

DTM 

13.63 

7.88 

Dataram  Corp.  (H) 

13.50 

0.38 

2.9 

EMC 

47.63 

18.00 

EMC  Corp. 

44.94 

0.19 

0.4 

EMLX 

21.25 

7.50 

Emulex  Corp. 

7.88 

-0.13 

•1.6 

ESCC 

35.88 

23.50 

Evans  and  Sutherland 

26.56 

-1.19 

•4.3 

EXBT 

15.75 

5.63 

Exabyte 

11.13 

-0.75 

•6.3 

lISFD 

5.63 

2.06 

Intelligent  Info.  Systems 

2.69 

-0.38 

-12.2 

lOM 

16.75 

6.31 

Iomega  Corp. 

7.50 

-0.38 

-4.8 

KMAC 

35.25 

11.75 

Komac  Inc. 

13.06 

•1.38 

•9.5 

MTSI 

34.88 

13.00 

Micro  Touch  Systems  Inc. 

17.59 

0.34 

2.0 

MTIC 

17.88 

4.25 

MTI  Technology  Corp. 

15.56 

•0.06 

•0.4 

AQM 

23.06 

2.25 

QMS  Inc. 

4.31 

-0.44 

•9.2 

QNTM 

43.25 

17.75 

Quantum  Corp. 

23.63 

•2.00 

•7.8 

RDUS 

8.13 

1.88 

Radius  Inc. 

2.63 

-0.56 

-17.6 

SEC 

51.13 

17.75 

Seagate  Technology 

2S.S6 

-2.94 

-10.3 

SOS 

14.38 

5.00 

Storage  Computer  Corp. 

5.06 

•0.50 

•9.0 

STK 

87.50 

37.75 

Storage  Technology  (H) 

84.13 

•0.63 

-0.7 

TEK 

48.19 

35.56 

Tektronix  Inc. 

40.63 

•1.19 

•2.8 

WDC 

54.75 

14.50 

Western  Digital  Corp. 

19.63 

-0.75 

•3.7 

XRX 

115.00 

62.63 

Xerox  Corp. 

107.88 

-4.81 

-4.3 

Sartriteaa'UP 

0,1% 

AMSY 

30.00 

17.63 

American  Mgmt.  Systems 

28.38 

0.25 

0.9 

ANLY 

36.50 

20.38 

Analysts  Int  l 

27.50 

-1.19 

■4.1 

AUD 

70.69 

26.56 

Auto  Data  Processing 

65.63 

0.63 

1.0 

CATP 

57.50 

26.00 

Cambridge  Tech.  Partners 

51.31 

-0.38 

•0.7 

CEN 

61.38 

32.13 

Cerioian  Corp.  (H) 

59.63 

2.25 

3.9 

CDO 

46.56 

22.88 

Comdisco  Inc. 

41.56 

•0.88 

•2.1 

CPU 

38.00 

17.19 

CompUSA  Inc. 

17.56 

-1.13 

•6.0 

CHRZ 

53.50 

25.75 

Computer  Horizons 

38.63 

1.00 

2.7 

CSC 

56.75 

33.63 

Computer  Sciences 

55.13 

2.50 

4.8 

TSK 

49.38 

26.00 

Computer  Task  Group 

33.38 

-1.13 

-3.3 

EGGS 

12.75 

3.75 

Egghead  Discount  Software 

9.63 

0.06 

0.7 

EOS 

50.88 

29.56 

Electronic  Data  Systems  Corp. 

37.31 

•0.81 

•2.1 

ICO 

39.63 

22.63 

INACOM  Corp. 

36.00 

-0.06 

-0.2 

INEL 

7.53 

2.38 

Intelligent  Electronics 

7.53 

0.06 

0.8 

KEA 

59.44 

24.00 

Keane  Inc. 

48.00 

1.50 

3.2 

MICA 

29.75 

10.06 

MICROAGE  Inc. 

14.50 

-0.63 

-4.1 

PAYX 

59.75 

32.50 

Paychex 

53.50 

-0.19 

•0.3 

PMS 

87.00 

46.25 

Policy  Management  Sys.  (H) 

84.44 

0.56 

0.7 

REY 

24.00 

13.75 

Reynolds  and  Reynolds 

22.00 

•0.56 

•2.5 

SAPE 

57.88 

21.38 

Sapient  Corp. 

43.88 

3.75 

9.3 

SCBi 

14.75 

6.06 

SCB  Computer  Tech.  Inc. 

11.63 

0.25 

2.2 

SEIC 

76.00 

20.88 

SEi  Corp. 

69.50 

•1.31 

•1.9 

SMS 

82.69 

43.88 

Shared  Medical  Systems 

74.88 

2.69 

3.7 

SSPE 

24.25 

10.00 

Software  Spectrum  Inc. 

18.75 

•1.25 

•6.3 

SOS 

40.00 

20.75 

SuNCARD  Data  Systems 

34.81 

•0.19 

•0.5 

VST 

17.25 

8.50 

VanStar  Corp. 

14.75 

0.25 

1.7 

KEY:  (H)  =  New  annual  high  reached  in  period  (L)  =  New  annual 
low  reached  in  period 
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“We  want  to  monopolize 
the  software  business.  ” 

—  Bill  Cates’  oft-quoted  goal 
in  the  late  1970s,  from 
Accidental  Empires,  by  Robert  X. 
Cringely  (1992,  HarperBusiness); 
The  Economist,  Jan.  9, 1993 

“A  computer  on  every  desk 
and  in  every  home,  run¬ 
ning  Microsoft  software.” 

—  Bill  Cates,  quoted  in 
Fortune,  Oct.  12, 1987 

“My  life  work  is  getting  a 
personal  computer  on  every 
desk  and  in  every  home.  ” 

—  Bill  Cates,  Baanworld 
keynote,  April  21, 1998 


Win  98,  lawsuits  put  on  hold 


U.S.  browser  share, 
1995 

Netscape  Navigator  87.6% 
Internet  Explorer  5% 

U.S.  browser  share, 
1997 

Netscape  Navigator  50.5% 
Internet  Explorer  16.4% 


Revenues 

(billions  of  dollars) 


75  '80  '85  '90  '95  '97 


Microsoft's  hired  guns: 

•  4  former  members  of  Congress 

•  32  former  congressional 
staffers  or  government  officials 

•  1  former  chairman  of  the 
Republican  party 

•  $i.9M  on  lobbying  in  1997 
(up  67%  from  1996) 

(Source:  Washington  Times,  April  9,  1998) 


“He's  the  kid  we  made  fun 
of  in  school.  He  still, 
actually,  probably  gets  sand 
kicked  in  his  face,  but  he 
just  goes  and  fires  whoever 
did  it.” 

—  Cartoonist  Berkeley 
Breathed,  from  the  NBC  News 
Special  “Tycoon," 
aired  May  26,  1993 


Desktop  operating 
system  shipments,  '97 


Microsoft  74.8M 

A!!  others  9.6M 

Source;  fnlematlonal  Data  Corp..  Framingham, 
Ma&s. 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 

industry  observers  are  betting 
on  the  government.  By  waiting 
so  long  to  negotiate,  a  defiant 
Gates  has  left  Microsoft  in  a 
weaker  bargaining  position,  ex¬ 
perts  said.  State  and  federal 
lawyers  are  now  holding  over 
Microsoft’s  head  two  far-reach¬ 
ing  antitrust  suits, 
typed  up  and  ready 
to  file. 


other  products,  such  as  the  In¬ 
ternet  Explorer  browser. 

■That  it  will  disclose  all  Win¬ 
dows  programming  interfaces, 
including  application  program¬ 
ming  interfaces  and  Dy¬ 
namic  Link  Li- 
braries. 


said.  A  single  vendor’s  control 
of  how  the  desktop  looks  will 
stunt  online  competition  “if 
they  misuse  that  power,’’  Dyson 
said.  “I’m  happy  to  see  Mi¬ 
crosoft  being  put  on  notice  that 
they  shouldn’t  do  this.” 

So  far,  Gates  has  stubbornly 
clung  to  his  claims  that  Mi¬ 
crosoft  isn’t  a  monopolist  and 
doesn’t  abuse  its  power,  that  the 
government  shouldn’t  interfere 
with  how  software  is  delivered 


The  government  “is  threatening 
[Microsoft]  now  instead  of  Mi¬ 
crosoft  threatening  the  rest  of 
the  industry.  The  tables  really 
turned  at  the  brink,”  said  John 
Chapman,  a  former  Justice  De¬ 
partment  lawyer  who  cross-ex¬ 
amined  witnesses  during  IBM’s 
antitrust  trial  in  the  1970s. 

Several  lawyers  and  other  ob¬ 
servers  said  that  to  avoid  a  law¬ 
suit,  which  could  tie  up  com¬ 
pany  resources  and  affect  strate¬ 
gy  for  years,  Microsoft  will  likely 
have  to  agree  to  the  following: 
■That  contracts  with  PC  mak¬ 
ers,  Internet  service  providers 
and  online  content  providers 
contain  no  provisions  stopping 
them  from  similar  business 
with  Microsoft  competitors. 
■That  it  will  omit  conditions 
from  operating  system  licenses 
that  require  licensees  to  accept 


and  that  the  U.S.  will  be  hurt  if 
it  does. 

“The  government’s  argument 
boils  down  to  a  claim  we’re 
putting  too  much  Internet  sup¬ 
port  into  our  products,  [which 
is]  misguided,”  Gates  said  re¬ 
cently. 

“Microsoft  is  one  of  the  few 
companies  that  I  have  ever  seen 
that  doesn’t  seem  to  want  to  set¬ 
tle  any  matter.  They  seem  to  be 
missing  the  DNA,  the  settle¬ 
ment  gene,”  said  Steven  New¬ 
born,  the  Federal  Trade  Com¬ 
mission’s  litigation  chief  until 
1994  and  now  a  lawyer  at 
Rogers  &  Wells  in  Washington. 

“I  think  Microsoft’s  arrogance 
just  continues  to  get  them  in 
trouble,”  said  Allan  Ditchfield, 
chief 

information  officer  at  Progres¬ 
sive  Insurance  Co.  in  Mayfield 
Village,  Ohio. 

But  Gates  is  scrambling  now. 
And  while  negotiations  contin¬ 
ue,  PC  makers  must  wait  for 
Windows  98.  Retailers  and 
hardware  companies  have  com¬ 
plained  that  a  delay  could  cost 
them  millions  of  dollars.  □ 


Under  the  recent  pressure, 
Microsoft  has  changed  some  of 
its  business  practices.  In  March, 
it  revised  contracts  with  about 
40  Internet  service  providers  to 
let  them  promote  competitors’ 
browsers  (see  chart,  page  i). 

But  that  isn’t  enough,  said 
Esther  Dyson,  an  industry  com¬ 
mentator  and  chairwoman  of 
EDventure  Holdings,  Inc.  in 
New  York.  She  said  the  real 
problem  with  Microsoft  is  a  po¬ 
tential  one:  the  possibility  that 
the  vendor  will  control  Internet 
content,  she  said. 

Microsoft  plans  to  give  prime 
desktop  space  in  Windows  98 
to  links  to  its  own  World  Wide 
Web  sites,  such  as  the  travel 
reservations  site  Expedia,  she 


DOJ  woes:  IBM  has  been  tl 


By  Gary  H.  Anthes 


ANTITRUST  SKIRMISHES  between 
Microsoft  Corp.  and  the  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Justice  bring  back 
memories  for  some  users  of  the 
battle  fought  two  decades  ago 
between  the  government  and 
another  industry  giant,  and 
fears  of  similar  impact  on  the 
software  leader. 

A  comparison  with  the  pro¬ 
tracted  IBM  antitrust  case  may 
hearten  Microsoft’s  competitors, 
but  it  isn’t  a  pretty  picture  for 
the  government,  Microsoft  or  its 


customers.  The  IBM  case 
dragged  on  for  13  years  and  cost 
IBM  and  taxpayers  hundreds  of 
millions  of  dollars  before  the 
Justice  Department  acknowl¬ 
edged  its  case  was  “without 
merit.” 

IBM  compiled  66  million 
pages  of  evidence  and  at  one 
point  had  more  than  200 
lawyers  on  the  case. 

“It  was  a  huge  drain  on  man¬ 
agement  resources  and  talent,” 
said  management  consultant 
Sam  Albert,  who  was  an  IBM 
executive  during  the  antitrust 


TIME  LINE 


CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  24 

June  1997:  Three  senators  ask 
the  FTC  to  take  over  the  DOJ 
probe,  which  they  deem  too 
slow.  The  FTC  declines. 

August  1997:  DOJ  probes 
Microsoft’s  purchase  of  three 
streaming-video  companies 
and  its  $150  million  invest- 
ment  in  Apple  Computer, 

Inc. 

September  1997:  Microsoft 
launches  Internet  Explorer  4.0; 


Netscape’s  share  of  browser 
market  slips  to  less  than  two- 
thirds  of  Internet  users. 

October  1997:  DOJ  seeks  $i 
million-per-day  fine  from  Mi¬ 
crosoft  for  allegedly  violating 
July  1994  consent 
decree  by  forc¬ 
ing  computer 
makers  to  use 
its  Internet  brows¬ 
er  as  a  condition  of 
selling  Windows  95. 
Microsoft  says  Internet  Explorer 
is  part  of  Windows,  not  a  bun- 


»  m 


died  product. 

October  1997:  Sun 

Microsystems,  Inc.  sues 
Microsoft  for  allegedly 
failing  to  stick  to  its 
Java  licensing  agree¬ 
ment. 


December  1997:  Microsoft 
claims  that  Windows  95  won’t 
boot  if  Internet  Explorer  is  re¬ 
moved  as  the  DO]  asks.  Federal 
Judge  Thomas  Penfield  Jackson 
tells  Microsoft  to  drop  the  Inter¬ 
net  Explorer  4.0  requirement  but 


also  says  the  DOJ’s  case 
isn’t  convincing.  At  least 
nine  states  meet  to  con¬ 
sider  jointly  filing  a 
separate  suit. 

January  1998:  Mi¬ 
crosoft  agrees  to  let  PC 
makers  remove  Internet  Explor¬ 
er  from  Windows  95  but  asks  an 
appeals  court  to  overrule  a  rul¬ 
ing  that  requires  the  separation 
of  Internet  Explorer  from  Win¬ 
dows  95.  judge  declines  Mi¬ 
crosoft  request  to  remove  Har¬ 
vard  University  law  professor 


(www.computerworld.com)  May  18,  1998  Co m  put e r world 
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Customers  fear  fallout  will  disrupt  IT  plans 

CONTINUED  FROM  PAGE  1 


aren’t  sure  it  will  make  that 
much  difference,  at  least  in 
terms  of  their  interest  in  Mi¬ 
crosoft  products. 

“What  can  [the  Justice  De¬ 
partment]  do.^  They  can  slap 
them  on  the  wrist.  They  can 
split  them  up.  What  the  hell  dif¬ 
ference  does  it  make.^”  said 
Chris  Horrocks,  chief  informa¬ 
tion  officer  at  Commercial 
Financial  Services,  Inc.  in  Tulsa, 
Okla.,  which  buys  $3  million 
worth  of  products  per  year  from 
Microsoft. 

He  said  a  divided  Microsoft 
would  still  be  large,  and  he 
would  stiU  do  business  with  the 
company. 

LONG-TERM  EFFECT 

Other  users  aren’t  so  sure.  They 
said  they  worry  that  an 
antitrust  lawsuit,  successful  or 
not,  will  change  the  company, 
influence  its  product  plans  and 
constrain  its  strategy  in  ways 


ire,  done  that 

battle.  The  government  action 
encouraged  IBM  competitors  to 
file  their  own  antitrust  suits, 
and  employees  became  ultra- 
cautious  in  their  efforts  to  avoid 
anything  that  might  be  seen  as 
illegal. 

Fearing  a  court-ordered 
breakup,  IBM  stratified  itself  in 
a  way  that  made  it  harder  for 
users  to  integrate  its  products. 
'  And  IBM  passed  along  the  cost 

of  the  case’s  huge  administra¬ 
tive  burden  to  customers,  some 
observers  said. 

But  customers  reaped  one  big 


that  will  hurt  or  hold  up  cus¬ 
tomers  (see  related  story  at  left). 

“The  end  user  is  not  going  to 
get  a  lot  of  benefits  from  a  long, 
protracted  legal  fight  between 
. . .  groups  of  lawyers,’’  said 
Roger  Walters,  CIO  at  Booz 
Allen  &  Hamilton,  Inc.  in 
McLean,  Va. 

For  example,  Microsoft’s  big¬ 
gest  customers  have  been  in¬ 
volved  in  early  development  of 
key  future  Mi¬ 
crosoft  products, 
including  Win¬ 
dows  98  and  Win¬ 
dows  NT  5.0,  lend¬ 
ing  feedback  and  doing  tests. 

And  special  briefings  have 
given  key  customers  an  idea  of 
how  they  will  be  able  to  use  the 
products  when  they  ship. 

But  wrangling  with  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Justice  means  “a 
lot  of  the  meetings  we’ve  al¬ 
ready  had  with  Microsoft  about 
where  they  will  be  and  what 


benefit  from  the  IBM  case.  In 
1969,  IBM  voluntarily  —  but 
clearly  under  antitrust  pressure 
—  “unbundled”  its  pricing  of 
hardware,  software  and  services. 

Unbimdling  produced  an  ex¬ 
plosion  in  the  number  of  inde¬ 
pendent  software  suppliers  in¬ 
cluding,  eventually,  Microsoft. 

“From  a  customer’s  point  of 
view,  it  was  terrific  because  it 
instilled  competition  where 
there  hadn’t  been  any,”  said 
former  IBMer  Allan  Ditchfield, 
now  chief  information  officer  at 
Progressive  Insurance  Co.  in 
Mayfield  Village,  Ohio.  “If  it 
weren’t  for  the  antitrust  thing, 
we’d  still  be  eating  Pl/i  for 
lunch.”  □ 


products  they  will  have  in  two 
years  mean  nothing  to  us  [now] 
because  we  may  end  up  with  a 
different  Microsoft  out  of  this,” 
said  Franklyn  Athias,  senior  di¬ 
rector  of  new  media  system 
development  at  Comcast  Cable 
Corp.  in  Philadelphia. 

Other  users  worry  a  lawsuit 
will  disrupt  Microsoft’s  focus, 
creating  a  negative  ripple  effect 
into  the  future. 

For  example, 
Gary  Thomson, 
vice  president  of 
information  sys¬ 
tems  at  Choice 
Hotels  International,  Inc.’s  data 
center  in  Phoenix,  wants  Mi¬ 
crosoft  to  find  a  way  to  settle  the 
case  before  key  upcoming  prod¬ 
ucts,  such  as  SQL  Server  7.0, 
get  lost  in  the  dust  storm  of  an 
antitrust  case.  “I  can  just  see 
their  focus  coming  off  the  busi¬ 
ness  and  onto  a  breakup,” 
Thomson  said.  “I  lived  through 
AT&T’s  breakup.” 

Pricing  is  another  issue.  An¬ 
titrust  lawyers  look  hard  at  pric¬ 
ing  for  competitive  reasons,  but 
users  look  at  it  differently. 

Microsoft’s  legal  and  lobby¬ 
ing  expenses  will  be  “passed 
through  on  their  product  costs,” 
said  Joseph  Awe,  an  IT  director 
at  a  major  energy  company. 

“What  we’re  paying  for  today, 
this  $1,000  NT  server,  could  turn 
into  a  lot  more,  with  us  paying 
for  things  that  were  always  com¬ 
plimentary,”  Athias  said. 

Perhaps  the  biggest  fear  is 
that  if  Microsoft  CEO  Bill  Gates 
doesn’t  budge  on  key  areas  of 
the  dispute,  then  the  company 
will  ultimately  be  split  up. 

David  Johns,  CIO  at  Owens 
Corning,  said  he  would  urge 


Microsoft  to  be  flexible  in  talks 
with  the  Justice  Department  to 
avoid  going  to  trial. 

“Look  at  the  enormous  im¬ 
pact  of  past  antitrust  actions  — 
AT&T,  IBM,”  Johns  said.  Mi¬ 
crosoft  doesn’t  “want  to  get  in¬ 
volved  in  something  like  that, 
and  we  don’t  want  it  either.” 
(See  related  story,  page  24.) 

“The  one  thing  Microsoft  has 
been  able  to  offer  because  of  its 
size  is  a  lot  of  standardization,” 
said  Paul  Tinnerello,  senior  vice 
president  of  information 
technology  at  AM  Best 
Co.  “If  they  were  broken 
up  into  small  pieces  like 
AT&T  was,  there  might 
be  more  fragmentation 
of  tools  and  software, 
which  would  result  in  a 
lot  of  people  trying  to 
second-guess  where  the 
industry  is  going.” 

Metropolitan  Life  Insurance 
Co.  is  considering  Microsoft  as 
an  enterprise  vendor,  but  it  isn’t 
convinced  that  Microsoft  is  up 
to  the  task. 

A  split  would  make  things 
worse,  said  Rob  Dublin,  director 
of  technical  architecture  at  the 
New  York  company.  “My  God, 
dealing  with  two  Microsofts!  It 
would  take  40  years  to  get  a 
contract  signed.” 

There  also  are  fears  that  if  the 
government  changes  the  pack¬ 
aging  of  one  product  (Windows 
98,  for  example)  the  fate  of  oth¬ 
er  products  would  be  unsure. 

“If  they  do  this  to  Windows 
98,  why  wouldn’t  they  do  it  to 
Windows  NT,”  said  Richard 
Hebda,  a  vice  president  at  First 
National  Bank  of  Chicago. 

“NT  is  Microsoft’s  designated 
corporate  platform.  Will  Active 
Directory  be  in  NT  5.0,  or  will 
that  be  another  product?  Will  all 
of  that  be  additional  costs  for 
me  now?,”  said  Athias,  echoing 
others’  concerns.  □ 


“Any  government  actions 
that  would  delay  or  derail 
Windows  g8  would  hurt  the 
American  economy  and  cost 
American  jobs.  It  would  also 
create  an  opening  for  foreign 
companies  to  move  into  a 
position  of  leadership  in  an 
industry  that  has  been  a 
strong  exporter  for  America.” 

—  Bill  Cates, 
New  York,  May  5, 1998 

“An  injunction 
delaying  Win¬ 
dows  g8  would 
clearly  have  a 
negative  impact 
on  the  country 
as  a  whole.” 

—  Eckhard  Pfeiffer, 
New  York,  May  5, 1998 

“It’s  hardly  surprising  when 
a  powerful  firm  with  a  mo¬ 
nopoly  market  position 
claims  the  economic  sky  will 
fall  if  it  is  not  left  alone  by 
regulators.” 

—  Massachusetts  Attorrtey 
General  Scott  Harshbarger, 
May  6, 1998,  The  Ottawa  Citizen 


Current  financials 

(Third  quarter,  ended  March  31) 
Revenue:  $3.77B 

Net  income:  $1.34B 

Product  group 
revenue  breakdown: 

Platforms:  $1.97B 

(Operating  systems,  server  software) 

Applications 

and  content:  $1.8CB 

(Includes  Microsoft  Office,  Excel, 
Word) 


Lawrence  Lessig  as  a  court- 
appointed  “special  master"  to 
review  technical  issues  in  the 
dispute. 

February  1998:  Eleven  states 
begin  to  investigate  Windows 
98’s  inclusion  of  Internet  Explor¬ 
er.  DO]  probes  whether  links  on 
the  Windows  desktop  to  Mi¬ 
crosoft  partners  unfairly  hurts 


other  companies. 

March  1998:  Gates  and  other 


top  technology  executives  testify 
before  the  Senate  judiciary  Com¬ 
mittee;  Gates  quizzed  about  mo¬ 
nopoly  power  and  restric¬ 
tive  licenses.  A  friend-of- 
court  brief  in  the  Internet 
Explorer  case  is  filed  by  27 
states. 

May  1998:  Sun  sues  Mi¬ 
crosoft  to  force  it  to  in¬ 


clude  Sun’s  java  in  Windows  98. 
Appeals  court  agrees  that  the 
December  injunction  against  In¬ 
ternet  Explorer  4.0  shouldn’t  ex¬ 
tend  to  Windows  98. 

May  1998:  DO]  and  many 
states  prepare  to  sue  Microsoft, 
which  agrees  to  delay  Windows 
98  release  and  continue  talks. 


mo.nopjo.ly:  1.  exclusive  con¬ 
trol  of  a  commodity  or  service 
in  a  given  market,  or  control 
that  makes  possible  the  fixing 
of  prices  and  the  virtual  elimi¬ 
nation  of  free  competition. 

—  Webster's  New  World 
Dictiortary,  yd  College  Edition, 
t994 

—  Mari  Keefe  and  Laura  Hunt 
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News  to  ponder 

By  2002,  io%  of  U.S. 
households  will  have  a 
“home  network  hub,”  pre¬ 
dicts  Forrester  Research, 
Inc.  in  Cambridge,  Mass.  Those 
households  will  need  a  hub  to 
tie  together  the  separate  in- 
home  networks  used  for  com¬ 
puting,  home  automation  and 
entertainment  devices. 

Two  jurors  in  a  murder  trial 
were  dismissed  after  they 
searched  the  Internet  for 
information  on  the  death 
penalty  and  brought  their  find¬ 
ings  into  court  deliberations. 
The  Associated  Press  reports.  A 
Riverside,  Calif,  judge  removed 
both  panelists  for  misconduct. 
Jurors  may  consider  only  infor¬ 
mation  received  in  court  when 
deciding  a  defendant’s  fate. 

Intelligence  officials  in  the 
U.S.  have  identified  the  first 
known  case  of  a  terrorist 
cyberattack  on  a  country’s 
computer  systems,  Reuters  re¬ 
ports.  Ethnic  Tamil  guerrillas, 
called  the  Internet  Black  Tigers, 
claimed  responsibility  for  “sui¬ 
cide  E-mail  bombings”  of  Sri 
Lanka’s  embassies. 


FINGERTIP  STYLUS  FOR  PDAs 

No  need  to  fumble  for  the  stylus  of  your  PaImPilot 
or  Windows  CE  device.  The  sterling  silver  Fingertip 
Stylus  slips  on  the  index  finger  for  tapping  icons, 
jotting  notes  and 
sketching  diagrams 
on  the  screen.  Con¬ 
cept  Kitchen  (www. 
conceptkitchen.com) 
offers  the  stylus  for 
$19.95. 


First  computer  game  lives  again 

Fire  up  a  Java-enabled  browser  and  you  can  play 
Spacewar,  a  pioneering  computer  game  that  ran  on  a 
PDP-1  at  MIT  in  1962.  The  Web-based  version,  which  is 
faithful  to  the  original  source  code,  runs  on  a  PDP-1 
emulator  implemented  in  Java  ihttp://lcs.www.niedia. 
mit.edu/groups/el/projects/spacewar). 


Bulletproof  PC,  yours  for  only  $7,995 


Dolch  Computer  Systems 
in  Fremont,  Calif.,  claims 
to  have  the  first  com¬ 
pletely  sealed,  ultra- 
rugged  portable  comput¬ 
er  for  harsh  environ¬ 
ments.  In  addition  to  a 
rubberized  keyboard  and 
waterproof  connectors, 
the  DuraPAC  features 
an  all-metal  case  sur¬ 
rounded  by  an  impact¬ 
absorbing  "flak  jacket" 
skin.  It  can  endure  a  3- 
foot  drop  to  concrete  and 
was  designed  to  survive 
in  "lethal  zones"  such  as 
oil  rigs,  ships,  deserts, 
factories  and  battle¬ 
fields.  Price  tag:  $7,995. 


Inside  lines 

Shaping  young  minds _ ^ _ 

Savvy  or  shameless?  You  be  the  judge.  Microsoft  now  pays  $200 
to  college  professors  every  time  they  mention  Microsoft  products 
in  any  presentations  they  do.  Professors  must  fill  out  a  form  to 
document  the  mention,  then  the  vendor  will  cut  a  check.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  a  report  published  last  month  in  The  Chronicle  of  Higher 
Education,  Microsoft  officials  insisted  that  the  practice  isn’t 
bribery  and  doesn’t  bias  anyone  because  it’s  a  relatively  small 
amount  of  money. 

The  night  the  systems  went  out _ 

While  speaking  on  potential  power  failures  due  to  year  2000  prob¬ 
lems,  U.S.  Rep.  Constance  A.  Morelia  (R-Md.),  told  listeners  at  a 
hearing  last  week  that  when  storms  have  knocked  out  power, 
problems  have  ensued.  Really.  Traffic  lights  and  subways  have 
stopped.  Even  “civil  unrest”  has  sometimes  followed.  “We  have 
even  experienced  a  spike  in  the  birthrate  nine  months  after  a 
blackout,”  she  said.  “Which  makes  me  wonder:  just  as  there  have 
been  ‘blackout  babies,’  could  we  also  experience  ‘Y2K  babies’?” 

Microsoft  endorses  regularity _ 

Jim  Allchin,  a  senior  vice  president  at  Microsoft,  said  last  week 
that  after  Windows  NT  5.0  comes  out  —  whenever  it  comes  out 

—  Microsoft  will  be  getting  on  a  yearly  NT  release  cycle.  “They 
may  not  all  be  major  releases.  Some  may  be  minor,”  Ailchin  told 
an  audience  at  Gartner  Croup’s  Windows  NT  Strategy  conference 
last  week.  “The  sad  part  is  that  it’s  been  almost  a  year  since 
there’s  been  a  service  pack.  I  think  that’s  unacceptable.”  And  from 
the  reaction  of  the  audience,  they  think  it’s  unacceptable,  too. 

Dick  Armey:  Merry  Prankster _ 

Congressman  Dick  Armey  (R-Texas)  joined  the  Microsoft  antitrust 
fray  late  last  week  by  fexing  reporters  a  parody  letter  made  to  look 
like  it  came  from  the  Justice  Department  The  letter  mocked  the 
justice  Department’s  attack  on  Microsoft  as  an  attack  on  a  com¬ 
pany  called  “innovation,  Inc,”  advising  Innovation  that  it  had  bet¬ 
ter  “refrain  from  introducing  any  new  product  that  its  customers 
might  wish  to  purchase.”  It  was  signed  by  “Will  Meddle,  enforce¬ 
ment  officer.” 

If  you  can't  beat  'em . . . _ 

The  European  Union’s  conversion  to  a  single  currency  banning 
next  year  spells  doom  for  the  careers  of  many  would-be  currency 
traders  —  people  who  already  are  restricted  from  trading  against 
currencies  in  highly  r^ulated  Latin  American  countri^.  So  what’s 
their  next  career  move?  Said  one  currency  trader  who  attended  a 
euro  seminar  in  New  York  co-sponsored  by  Microsoft  and  Coda, 
“Looks  like  there’s  a  big  market  for  selling  euro  software  conver¬ 
sion  tools!” 

Take  my  pulse  -  please! _ 

Everyone  seemed  to  have  their  own  special  take  on  Microsoft’s 
negotiations  last  week  with  the  justice  Department  and  state 
antitrust  regulators.  But  Mickey  Charles,  CEO  and  president  of 
The  Sports  Network  in  Southampton,  Pa.,  explained  his  ambiva¬ 
lence  about  Microsoft  and  Chairman  Bill  Cates  with  a  unique 
spin:  “I  don’t  want  Cates  out  of  business  necessarily,  but  this  is 
the  old  story  —  may  he  rest  in  peace,  the  Henny  Youngman  story 

—  of  watching  your  mother-in-law  go  over  the  cliff  in  your  new 
Cadillac:  You’re  rooting  for  the  government,  but  you  don’t  want 
them  to  hurt  Cates  too  badly.  You’re  rooting  for  both  teams  in  the 
game.  It’s  tough.” 

Sad  about  the  end  0/ Seinfeld’s  run?  Phil  Easter,  a  technolo¬ 
gy  strategist  at  Greyhound  Lines  in  Dallas,  said  he  has  a  sug¬ 
gestion  for  programmers  everywhere  —  based  on  the  Mi- 
crosoft/DOJ  battle.  “They  should  make  a  soap  opera  out  of 
this  and  call  it  ‘As  the  Gates  Close.  ’”  Remember,  our  information 
gates  are  always  open.  Just  get  in  touch  with  news  editor  Patricia 
Keefe  at  (508)  820-8183  or  patricia_keefe@cw.com. 
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Category:  Data  Warehousing 


So  much  business  data.  Scattered  in  so  many 
places  throughout  your  company  Is  it  any  wonder 
you  find  it  difficult  to  provide  access  to  consistent, 
reliable,  and  timely  information  to  fuel  effective 
decisions?  The  SAS  Data  Warehousing  Solution — 
from  the  world’s  leading  decision  support 
provider — helps  you  meet  the  challenge. 

The  SAS  Data  Warehousing  Solution  lets  you 
provide  a  single  version  of  the  truth  to  your  entire 
business  community.. as  you  make  optimal  use  of 
your  existing  hardware,  software,  and  data. 

What’s  more,  we’ll  guide  you  every  step  of  the 
way — from  getting  started  to  managing  your 
data  warehouse.  One  solution  brings  you  the 
approach,  technology,  and  resources  you  need. 
We’ll  provide  the  entire  solution,  or  integrate  easily 
with  your  existing  technologies. 

The  Data  Warehousing  Product  of  the  Year 

See  for  yourself  why  200,000  IT  managers  named 
the  SAS  solution  their  Data  Warehousing  Product 
of  the  Year... for  two  years  running.  Visit  us  at 
www.sas.com/dw  for  more  information  and  to 
request  a  free  SAS  Data  Warehousing  mouse  pad. 


Data  Integrity  and  Quality 

Seamless  Integration 
and  Process  Automation 

Maximum  Return  on 
Investment 

Step-by-Step  Implementation 

Web  Enabled 

Year  2000  Compliant 


SAS  Institute  Inc. 


The  Business  of  Better  Decision  Making 


E-mail:  cw@sas.com  www.sas.com/dw  919.677.8200  In  Canada  1.800.363.8397 


SAS  is  a  registered  trademark  of  SAS  Institute  Inc.  Copyright  ©  1998  by  SAS  Institute  Inc. 
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Competitive 

Upgrade 


Let  ideas  flow  freely  without  waiting  for  your  hands  to  catch  up. 
Corel®  WordPerfect®  Suite  8  now  comes  with  Dragon 
NaturallySpeaking™,  a  large  vocabulary,  continuous 
speech  dictation  system.  What  does  that  mean? 

Now  you  can  get  the  hottest  new  technology  fully  integrated  into 
the  most  innovative  word  processor.  It  lets  you  think  out  loud  and 
get  every  word  on  paper— much  faster  than  you  could  type! 

Don’t  let  your  great  ideas  slip  away.  Take  hold  of  them  instantly 
with  Corel  WordPerfect  Suite  8  with  Dragon  NaturallySpeaking. 
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Voice-Powered  Office  Suite  Excellence 
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Thi$  advertisement  was  designed  and  created 
using  award-winning  Corel  graphics  software. 
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